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a are to the Ancient part, yet 1 


A en - 


complete. work by themſelves; the more 


Men 


valuable, as nothing has hitherto appeared, 
* in any language on this ſubject that deſerves 
ſtthe name of an Hiſtory; ; Except. Puffendorf's 
Lptroduction, which being almoſt only a 


— 


heap of dry unconnected facts, huddled 
together without order or taſte, is there- 


fore incapable of Jeaying much impreſſion 


on the mind of the readet but that of diſ- 
guſt; and the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, 
which, though. a wor! of eſtabliſhed repu- 


— — r 


tation, is too bulky and te for the 


Ser of readers. GK. 

It is perhaps to the Want or. a amends 
clear work of this kind, compoſed with 
elegant impartiality and preciſion, that we 


2 4 A 2 are 


#4 1 


General Hiſtory, though defign ned as 3 


. 
8 


ab ok would not, from A is vet faid, be 
1 underſtood to depreciate the ſtudy of An- 


aalterly pictures of human nature, the no- 


THAMAFZ2ITSHTVHAL. 
+, ADVERTISEMENT. 


111 0 
was 


2 fold 


are, in a, great meaſure 10 aſcribe —— 4 
gleQ, or rather diſrepute into which the 


ſtudy of Modern Hiſtory has, fallen in our 
ſchools and even univerſities; ough it be 
a ſubject equally curious, an e more 
intereſting than the Ancient, and the ill 


conſequences attending the negle& of this 
branch of Knowledge but too vitible. In 


Q, it appears an abfurdity, that a young 
wan, when he enters into the world, ſhould 


be acquainted with the moſt. willing inci- 


dents, in Greece, nah, or Perla, 15 


ouſand, ears ago, and entirely. 3 Ignora | 
of the mel important reyolutions that h ny 
happened 3 in his own country, or its f neigh» 
bourhood, in eſs, than ſo many, centuries 3 ; 
that he mould be perfectiy {killed in the 
laws and conſtitutions of Athens, Sparta, 
and ancient Rome, without the leaſt know- 
ledge of thoſe. under Which be 3 3s born, 
which he is obliged to obey, and which f it 
is bis duty to obſerve. 


8 187 w 


cient Hiftory, — We find in it the moſt 


dleſt 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


IAN, 144 * 


| bleſt examples of 3 virtue and diſin- 


tereſted patriotiſm | and, if 1 may uſe the 


& OO? 


expreſſion, a ſeries of miracles performed 
by an intrepidity and wiſdom that ſeem al- 
moſt beyond the reach' of mankind. —Blit 
perhaps few converts td virtue have been 
N made by that ſtüdy; andi it 1s to be f x cared, 
that the leſſons it gives, are not of ſo much 
utility as is pretended. Men are genetally 


moſt affected by the practices and princt- 


ples of their eotempararies, the tranſadous 


of remote nations in a diſtant age, rake 


po. as little impreſſion as if they id 
appened in another world; and, though 


1 they may attract admiration and applauſe, 


f Tetdom rouſe us to imitation. Indeed it 


Would baye been well for the world, had 


that ſtudy p roduted the fruits which might 
"naturally be expected from it; but in this 


Tnftance, as in many others, experience te: 


fates thedly however ſpecious. - YU. 85 * 
lle ſtudy of Modern Hiſtory, therefort 


Ae found inferior to that of the Ancient. 


. it furvithes fewer brilliant examples, yet 


a2 


as a ſchool of morality, will, Pest ne : 


— 


t 


Gike SEE into che-dniadaand be more 
ptoductive of emulation, as being one 
formed by men of characters and manners 
nearly reſembling: our own. We either 
ferl, ar are witneſſes of the beneficial 
effects they have produced, as well as the 
g attendant on the contrary 
vices; and therefore muſt be led by the 
moſt powerful of all motives, a regard for 
our own welfare, to embrace the one and 
fly from the other. But this ſubject would 
lead me beyond the limits of an advertiſe- 
ment; — it is not my W to write a 
Prefade.. „ Tull 
The; Abbe, METER born . e 
under one abſolute prince, employed and 
rewarded by another, every where ſliews 
himſelf a foe to tyranny, and a warm 
aſſerter of the rights, and liberties of man- 
kind. His good ſenſe, candour, and im- 
partiality, oblige him to acknowledge the 
abuſes and errors that have been propagated 
in the Chriſtian world by the domineering 
and intereſted ſpirit of the church of 
Rome; and the picture he has given of 
the eruelties ſhe has committed, or been the 
i cauſe 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
cauſe of) committing zi of the tyranny ſhe 
has exerciſed over the bodies, as well as the 
conſciences of men, with the beneficial 
effects produced by the Reformation, muſt 
make every reader ſenſible of the bleſſing 
we enjoy in being freed from her yoke; 
eſpecially when we reflect, that though ſhe 
now appears leſs ſanguinary and deſpotic, 
yet her moderation proceeds only from her 
want of power; and that the care ſne takes 
to keep up her pretenſions, indicates a fixed 
reſolution to enforce them, if ever circum- 
ſtances take a favourable turn. Win 

His merit as an hiſtorian is too well 
known to be mentioned; that of the tranſ- 
lation is ſubmitted to the candor of the 
reader, who it is hoped will find entertain- 
ment in theſe volumes; as he ernie will 
pry ret e EE gry 47 36 57274588 
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AVIN G laid down the bs of this 
work in the Preface and Introduc- 


tion to the Ancient Hiſtory, what is here 


neceſſary to be added will pecyliarly refpe& 
the Modern; a ſubje& much more difficult 
to be treated in a general point of view. 
Though my labours be not intended for 
children, whoſe age renders them incapa- 
ble of purſuing a regular train of reflec- 
tions; but for youth, who are already 
acquainted with the firſt elements of lite- 
rature; and men of buſineſs, who are de- 
firous either of acquiring an idea-of the 
principal hiſtorical events, or of refreſhing 
their memories, without engaging in too 
tedious a courſe of ſtudy, yet I have not 
totally neglected readers even of the ten- 
dereſt age: the paſſages beſt faited to their 
capacity or taſte may be ſelected, che diffi- 
culties deared up, and the few preliminary 
jaſtructions neceſſary, be readily ſupplied. 


5x . PRE FA GE. 
In elementary treatiſes of the 1 
tive ſciences, every thing is to be defined 
and demonſtrated; all the ideas muſt ſpring 
immediately from one another; the prin- 
cCiples and conſequences be linked together 
with the utmoſt preciſion and clearneſa; 
_ and, even then, minds which, have received 
but an ordinary degree of cultivation, ſel- 
dom acquire them without aſſiſtange. But 
this method is incompatible with hiſtory, 
particularly general hiſtory; Which con- 
_ fiſts of an infinite number of facts, for the 
moſt part unconnected, ſcattered i in confur | 
ſion through the bottomleſs abyſs. of ages, 
and the boundleſs extent of the univerſe, 
more or leſs intereſting, to us according, to : 
our various taſtes or perſonal, connections; 
in a word, ſuch, that every, nation (not to 
fay every diſtrict) produces an enormous 
multitude of volumes, filled only with, ag 
counts of its own tranſactions. How difr 
ficult muſt be the taſk, to ſelect from this | 
chaos, to arrange with method, preciſion, 
| .clearneſs, exactneſs, and.clagance, the ma» 
'Y 1 Taran Pere to i the Fades 1 5 
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PREFACE 


ledge of what is really eſſential, and render 


the ſtudy pleaſing; inſtead of laborious! 


Jeff T have made any approaches to this 


point of perfection, It is the utmoſt T could 
hope from this long labour; the inaccura- 
cies' of which will perhaps hereafter be 


| leſſened.” The title of Elements cannot here 
be taken' in the ſtrict ſenſe which it com- 


monly bears in works of a' different ſpe- 
cies; but 1 hade prefetred it as moſt ex- 
preſſive of the object I had in view, though 
without: ſubjecting myſelf to à conſtraint 
ſuperfluouſly ſcrupulous. Above all things 
brevity appeared to me eſſentially neceſ- 


fry; and it is often ſufficient bately to 


point out the facts, in order to form the 
connection of ideas. In a word, my plan 


was neither to give a dry chronological 


table, ſtuffed with names and dates, nor 

an infipid compilation of trivial unintereſt- 
ing facts; but to ſketch the great picture ; 
of human'events; deſcending only to ſuch 
particulars. as were abſolutely neceſſary to 
fix the attention on the points moſt. to be 
remembered. The reader has here the 
N ER Ee a - feeds 


| 
\ 
c 


| potwithſlanding th 


P R E F. A C. E. 

ſeeds of that information, which be will 
find fully diſplayed i in particular! hiſtories. 1 

In a work of this nature it is go, ealy talk 
to give 2 good narrative; but 10 arrange 1 it 
is ſtill more difficult. The moſt proper 
method, as far as 1 can judge, is that 
which, while it excites curiolity, beſt aſſts 
the memory. But in whatever manner we 
proceed, the principal point is to bring ob- 
zects of ſimilar, kind as near to Each other 
as. poſſible, to mark the concatenation 'of 
Fauſes and effects, to obſerve the ſprings of 
the different revolutions, to conform to the 
progreſs. of the human underſtanding, and 
giltribute our materials within certain is 
mits, in order to place them 3 in the moſt 
distinct view. The epochas, commonly 
uſed, appear to me very detective; and 
| the |} ains I have taken to + 
improve that met 0d, 1 cannot t flatter fn 
Felt 1 with having brought it to "the. Perkec 41780 
tion at which I aimed. e eee e 

To make hiſtory” a a fübject of Tenföting, 


to draw from 1 it juſt ideas and practleg on- 


ſequences on "te intereſts of ſociety, is un- 
e the” "moſt. eſſential yur ina 
Yoititnog 52 nogu asdf 


. — 1 


IE 2 | 


AGH 


iT”; 


courſe of inttruckion, where it is endes- 
voured to to unite reaſon with ſentiment. 
When Perk is the deſign, every object 
ought to lead to reflections or maxims, to 
enlighten | the underſtanding, or to form 
the heart. eee 

Flad vittue generally en b 
mankind, f it would become natural to che 
ſpecies, | and be ptactiſed almoſt without 
pains or ſtudy. But, on the «contrary, ſo 
15 is human weakneſs, that General it | 

continually preſents us with a picture 
011 follies and diſorders, and conveys her 
inſtructions much more frequently b 
pointing out the miſtakes and misfortune 
of our anceſtors, than by examples worthy 
of applauſe.” 

Accordingly, the faults of the ancient 
governments. are become one of the moſt 
uſeful leſſons of politics, and the errors of 
the ancient clergy one of the 9 ſchools 0 0 
diſcipline and morality. oy 
For this, reaſon I Mell not pre} any 
exceſſes, productive of pernicious effects; 


not even thoſe that have drawn ſo ſeve te 
-reproaches upon the pontificate, the prieſt- 
hood, 


* * 


P R B FA Ext © 


g the. religious orders. At 18 N fr 
| duty io ſhew, that in. ages of ſuperſtition 
and ignorance theſe have been a great 


ſource of the calamities which have afflicted W 
mankind. Do not the ſacred writings paint 


ſimilar diſorders in the moſt lively colours? 


Doth not the divine law condemn even the 
imperfections of its miniſters ? One of the 
triumphs of the church is, that it has ſub- 
liſted notwithſtanding the offenſive condutt |: 
of its members. In vain doth the infide!l 
ſhameleſaly impute them to religion; to 
the Chriſtian they furniſh an additional; mo- 
tive for Hine, the ee of Pro- 
vidence. ee Maar 9719] 
Beſides, —— tal ta: — 20 own, 
that if great evils have been frequently: pro- 


duced. by the abuſe of the holy miniſtry, | 


the greateſt adyantages have flowed from 
its daily uſes, The 111 effects of the one are 
conſpicuous, and unhappily make a great 
figure i in hiſtory; the good effects of the 
other are unnoticed; becauſe they are b 
Petual and uniform, and, Aer, the; dfgdie. 
nafy, courſe of ſociety. gil 

After all, this evil ſprung thi oc 
error r than from vicious paſſions, and may 


* in 


ho” 


F EF? 9 F ——_ 
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th ſome degree even turn to the honour of 
the miniſters of the altar 528 becauſe ſome! 


confeſs it with candour, others avoid it 
with care; and the greateſt part being het.: 
ter acquainted with the duties of civil 


ſociety and Chriſtianity, ſhew themſelves 


more worthy «of e or e 


eftedin; 007% 8)! low ip e vaio 


To attain dee eng a is a2 


pleaſing, but chimerical idea; yet every 
government ought to improve, and will do 
ſoſ by a cool examination of former faults, 
In offices of every kind, eceleſiaſtical, poli- 
tical, and civil, the miſtakes! of another 


ſerve as leſſons for es N u ee of 


our on conduct. 19 Haan +3979 a¹ 


They who in this: e ee eee 
affect to diſguiſe hiſtorical facts, will always 
be::ſuſpeted/! of a haughty and intereſted” 
ſpirit ;- which is the more prepoſterous, as 
truth has long been piercing the clouds, 
and nothing contributes more to her ſplen- 


dour than the imprudent methods uſed to 
cover her with obſcurity. Being ellenialy 
the friend of religion, law, and good order; 


her ſole tendency is to inſpire à love of 
virtue and our duty; nor can ſhe, without 
8 4 


* 


PREFACE. 
depraving her nature, be brought to favour 
the cauſe of licentiouſneſs. Whatever wri- 
ter departs from the fundamental principles 
of reverence for Chriſtianity; and love for 
his country, is either blind, or a liar; and 


hiſtory will bear teſtimony againſt him. 


* Rtrates, through whom juſtice really utters 


May it in every country form paſtors 
worthy of being quoted as models; magi- 


| her decrees; warriors who will generouſly 
defend the ſtate; ſubjects faithful to their 
Prince, and zealous for their country; 
ptinees attentive to deſerve the loyalty and 


affection of their ſubjects; writers capable 


of inſtructing the nations; in a word, men 
in every ſtation of private life happy by 
their — and uſeful to OE by their 
 -Iabours! 
Should this week attempt inforre any of | 
Y mne a love of truth and virtue, 
it will be crowned with ſucceſs, If it give 
any individual a juſt cauſe for complaint, 
nothing will have been more repugnant to 
my intentions. Satire would fill me with 
remorſe, adulation with ſhame. | 
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PRELIMINARY 


OBSERVATIONS. 


On the Eftabliſhment of the Barkarians 6 m 
the Roman EE 


MONG the many bloody revolutions The roin of 
which have changed the appearance e fd 
of the world, none more deſerves the at- for reflex- - 
tention of the politician, and-even of the 5 
philoſopher, than that by which the Roman 
empire was overturned, and the monarchies 
of Europe erected on its ruins. The glory, 
greatneſs, ſtrength, and learning, of that 
famous empire, were ſuddenly extinguith-. 
ed; the work of ages, the labour of fo 
many heroes and immortal geniuſes, was . 
deſtroyed by barbarians, till then unknown 
or deſpiſed, who triumphed over Rome, 
and ſeizing her provinces, formed them into 
independent fates, where they eſtabliſhed 
Vor. I. B | their 
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their. own laws and prejudices, together 
with their power. The caules and effects 
of ſo memorable an event, would fur- 
-Niſh matter for ſeveral volumes, but J 
all ſketch them out in one view, confin- 
ing myſelf toa few uſeful reflexions, limit- 
ing my hiſtorical inquiries to what will 
enlighten the reaſon and inſpire the princi- 

ples of virtue. 

This rev- The Roman name ſtrikes with ſuch vene- | 


Jution ac- - 


— ration, that we almoſt weep over the ruins 
- eauſes, Of their empire, and are tempted to look 
with abhorrence upon its deſtroyers, as 
-monſters equally worthleſs and deteſtable. 

But ought that giant, which cruſhed the 
nations and devoured their remains, to be 

more the object of our attention than our 

own progenitors. Are Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, with the heirs of their cowardice 

and ſtupid imprudence, more reſpectable 

than Alaric, Ataulfus, Clovis, Odoacer, 
Theodoric, Totila, Alboinus, Autharic, 

,&c.? Was the government of the em- 

Perors preferable to that of the new mo- 
-narchs? And ought we not to look upon 

the victories and permanent eſtabliſhment - 

of the barbarians as the natural effect of 

moral caules; by whole influence, ſooner or 

later, empires riſe and fall. This point 

will be decided by having recourſe to 


hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. Let us turn back a moment, and 
recal ſome important ideas which are ſcat- 
tered in the firſt part of this work, and 
which contain the ſeeds of thoſe inſtructive 
leſſons we are in the ſequel to diſplay at 
Full length. | 
Rome owed her greatneſs no leſs to der How the 
manners than to her politics and arms. tained thai | 
Elevation of ſoul, love of liberty and pa- fle. 
triotiſm, a paſſion for glory, invincible 
patience under fatigue, contempt of dangers 
and of death, obedience to the laws, and 
above all, military diſcipline had extended 
and ſecured her conqueſts. Even her acts 
of injuſtice were clothed with a brilliant 
garb of majeſty, and the kwgly prope made 
their tyranny reſpectable. 
At Rome, riches produced: 5 ume i ties 
effects as in every other country: the man- nag 8 
ners were corrupted by luxury, the votes were cor- 
of the multitude were purchaſed in order 
to gratify the ambition of the great; liber- 
ty was extinguiſhed in the blood of the 
citizens, the rage of civil war was appeaſed 
only by the eſtabliſhment or a ſovereign ; 
intereſt formed courtiers, and force made 
ſlaves; the legions became inſtruments of 
deſpotiſm, and aſſumed a right to diſpoſe of 
the imperial dignity; the prætorian guards „ 
always ſold themſelves to the beſt bidder, 
3 and 
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and treated with equal contempt the lives 


of princes and the laws of the republic; 
in one word, 'the moſt monſtrous crimes, 
the moſt ſhameful abuſes, were committed 
under the form of the ancient government. 
A ſenate debaſed, magiſtrates without au- 
thority or honour, troops without reſtraint, 
a a people without ſpirit, oppreſſed and in- 
ſolent, gave themſelves up to all kinds of 


diſorder, while the throne was ordinarily 


the ſeat of debauchery, villany, and almoſt 
every vice. 
Some great A few great men who roſe to ſupreme 
adminiſter: power, gave a picture of the ancient vir- 
bann e. tues. Rome ſeemed to revive but like a 


2 patient ſnatched from the brink of the 
death united with his frame; the ſources 
of corruption again opened, and her re- 
lapſe was dreadful. 


Dreadful li- The armies which created Finipetors 3 in 


centiouſneſs 
of the amy. Order to extort from them immenſe largeſ- 


ſes, and afterwards maſſacred them to ex- 
tort equal ſums from their ſucceſſors, roſe 


grave, without extirpating the feeds of 


„ 


to that pitch of licentiouſneſs, where the 


name of diſcipline is a ſignal for revolt. 


They were no longer the ſoldiers but the 
oppreſſors of the country; they were no 
more citizens armed for the common de- 


| Tence, they were bandit freed from every 


5 reſtraint, 
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reſtraint, and 'infatiable of prey. Beſides, 
there were enrolled among them, numbers 
of thoſe barbarians whoſe countrymen and 
brethren poured into.the Roman provinces; 
and the enemies found, even in the legions, 
men eager to receive them. | 
| While a dangerous military force guard- Vice ant 
| ed or ruined the frontiers, the people in wen of the 
the capitals, at a diſtance from, and unac- 8885 
quainted with war, were almoſt equally 
ſtrangers to induftry, which is ſo indiſ- 
penſably neceſlary for the preſervation of 
morals. - Indigent and idle they lived upon 
the Sfiributions and largeſſes which from 
a wretched policy had been eftabliſhed in 
order to gain their favour. They required 
bread and ſhows, not as a recompence or 
relaxation of their labours, but rather as 
the product and food of their vices ; ready 
to revolt when the neceſſities of the ſtate 
prevented the payments of that tribute. 
Italy, which was converted into a garden, | 
from an imitation of Afiatic pomp, re- 
fuſed nouriſhment to its inhabitants. If by 
misfortune, as was frequently the cafe in 
the midſt of diſturbances and civil wars, 
the fleets from Africa and Sicily miſcarried, 
the people breathed only ſedition : If an 
enemy appeared at the gates of the city, 
they were. incapable of obedience or re- 
e V3 ſiſtance. 


6 


Deplorable 
 Nare of the 
weſt after 
the building 
bf Conſtan- 
tinople, 
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ſiſtance. Rome was no ow” inhabited . 
by Romans. | 

When Conſtantine built his new capital, 
and from ill-judged pride, drew to it almoſt 
all the riches of his empire, the weſt was 


exhauſted and fell into a kind of torpor. 


However, we are aſſured, that when Rome 
was taken by Alaric, the yearly income of 
ſeveral families amounted to upwards of 
200,0004, and thoſe of the ſecond ran 
were worth at leaſt 50,000 /. per annum. 
If we even make a conſiderable abatement 


from this calculation, it is an evident proof 


that the property of the nation was ſwal- 
lowed up by a few individuals; that crimes 


were inceflantly multiplied, wretchedneſs 


P ub! ic rob- 


derics. 


increaſed by the influence of abominable 
luxury, and that the provinces were a prey 
to courtiers, magiſtrates, and tax-gatherers. 
In fact, hiſtory preſents us only with a 
picture of extortions and robberies. The. 
famous impoſt of xgurapyupoy levied up- 
on things the leaſt proper for taxation, 
even in ſome degree on beggary itſelf, was 
a reproach to the memory of Conſtantine. 
A check ſeemed to be given to injuſtice by 
ſeveral laws, particulary thoſe by Arcadius 
and Honorius, though they were princes 
utterly deſtitute of abilities: But laws were 
now an empty name. Never was injuſtice 
more 
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more open, or leſs puniſhed. The mini- 
ſters, the women, the eunuchs, the lac- 
queys of the court, ſacrificed every thing 
to their paſhons, under the ſacred name of 
the imperial power: a name which was 


now only uſed for the purpoſes of tyranny. 


Let us reflect only on two facts which 
cannot be controverted. In fifty years af- 
ter the death of Alexander Severus, more 


Continval 


revolutiors, 


than fifty Cæſars or Emperors were pro- 


claimed and maſſacred by the ſoldiers, who 
were as prone to rebellion and murder, as 
regardleſs of honour and the public good. 
On the other hand, infamous treachery 
became one of the principal reſources of 
government. Aſſaſſins were let looſe 
againſt thoſe princes whoſe arms were 
dreaded : they were even drawn into the 
ſnare by the ſhew of friendſhip, and the 


rites of hoſpitality were ſtained with mur- 


der; hoſpitality anciently ſo ſacred among 
the Romans! Hoſpitality which the bar- 
barians practiſed with ſuch generous frank- 
meſs ! The reign of Valens furniſhes two 
anſtances of kings thus murdered when 
they roſe from table. A ſtrange method 
of putting a ſtop to the enterpriſes of thoſe 


Treachery 
uſed againſt 
— barbari- 


conquering nations, while the Emperors 


were not aſhamed to pay them tribute, and 
B 4 purchaſe 
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purchaſe peace at the very time they were 
provoling them to war. 
Virweand Need we then be ſurpriſed, that virtue 
tat, and honour, being no more to be found at 
court, in the army, or in office, an unhappy 
and debaſed people reſembled their anceſ- 
,” tors in nothing but in name; which being 
x rendered common to all the ſubjects of the 
empire, did not awake, in a fingle breaſt, 
the ſentiments of ancient Rome; that 
minds formerly ſo ardent for the public in- 
tereſt, were now cold to every thing but the 
factions of charioteers, and theological 
quarrels; in a word that religious feuds 
extinguiſhed the laſt embers of patriotiſm, 
and became one of the e cauſes of 
- the approaching ruin. 3 | 
- Religfous Chriſtianity had happily aſcended the 


feuds ſubſe- 
quent to the We the natural tendency of which was, 


NR” ohy male truth diſpel error, virtue triumph 
„. over the paſſions, and univerſal charity 

We unite all men in God, whoſe infinite good- 

neſs and mercy were ſet before them as mo- 

dels of imitation. But this religion did not 
render them impeccable; while they for- 

ſook its precepts, they might uſe it as a 

pretext for the moſt deſtructive exceſſes. 

If Chriſtians, after having fignalized their 

15 faith Unger the ſword of ot mas be- 


Lane | 
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came perſecutors in their turn, the body 
politic would be torn in pieces, and breaches 
opened on every ſide, through which fo- 
reign enemies might make their way into 
the heart of the empire; nf eee 
which experience ſoon verified. 

- Though Conſtantine had a irons incli- v. 


nation to > deſootifen, he did not attempt to the Pagins, 


force the conſciences of idolaters. How 
was it poſhble that he ſhould unagine the 
Romans would bend their knee to the crols, 
unleſs, from conviction, they adored its 
myſtery in their hearts? It was no ſmall 
advantage, that altars were raiſed to the 
true God, and the Goſpel was preached in 
the Capitol. This ſyſtem of moderation was 
followed by ſome emperors; but, at laſt, 
overweening zeal, with which paſſion ſo 
artfully mixes, took advantage of the ſove- 
reign's favour. The gods of Rome were 
publicly inſulted; their ftatues broken, and 
their worſhippers oppreſſed. In a ſhort 
time, the thunder of penal laws was point= 
ed againſt the ancient rites; it was made 
capital to offer ſacrifices which had formerly 
been enjoined by law: the altar of Victory, 
that altar ſo dear to the nation, was demo- 
liſhed before the eyes of the ſenate; and 
though the number of Pagans was ſtill very 
conſiderable, though the empire had not 


ſtrength 


Hence 
ſ-rung diſ- 
cord and 
fanaticiſm. 


The Chri- 
ſtians divid 
ed among 


themſelves, 
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ſtrength ſufficient to reſiſt the torrent of 


enemies which poured upon it, the govern- 


ment excluded from all employments, civil 
and military, every man who did not con- 
form to the religion of the prince; that is, 
in a manner cut off the heads and arms 
which ought to have been uſed for its de- 
fence. 

Hence ſprung reproaches, injuries, and | 
mutual feuds, ſo proper to rouſe the ſpirit 
of fanaticiſm. Hence factions for or againſt 
the new emperors, according as they were 
imagined to be favourable, or unfavourable, 
to the ſeveral parties. Hence the diſcontent 
of the Pagans inflamed to ſuch a degree, 
that they expreſſed the higheſt exultation -_ 
on the invaſion of Italy, by Radagaiſus, at 
the head of two hundred thouſand Goths, 
in the year 405; as if the gods were come 
in perſon to avenge their altars. In a word, 
the Pagans attributed to Chriſtianity all the 
diſaſters which befel the empire; and the 
Chriſtians affirmed, that the remains of 


Paganiſm drew upon it the wrath of hea+ 


ven, while both were leſs attentive to the 
common ſafety, than to their religious 
quarrels. 

- To complete the miefortune, the diſci- 
ples of Chriſt were inſpired with mutual 
feuds, {till more implacable and deſtructive. 
| By; The 


D 
— 
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The ſpirit of contention, condemned by St. 
Paul, became almoſt univerſal. New ſects 
ſprung up inceſſantly, and combated each 


other. Each boaſted its apoſtles, gave its 


ſophiſms for divine oracles, pretended to be 
the depolitary of the faith, and uſed every: 


3 


effort to draw the multitude to its ſtandard. 


The church was filled with diſcord. Bi- 


ſhops anathematized biſhops ; violence was 
called in to the aid of argument, and the 
folly of princes fanned the flame which 


ſpread with ſo deſtructive rage. They 
played the theologiſts, attempted to com- 


Emperors, 
theologiſſs, 


and perſecu· 


mand opinions, and puniſhed thoſe whom to. 


they could not convince. The laws againſt 
idolaters were ſoon extended to heretics; 
but what one emperor proſcribed as here- 
tical, was, to another, ſound doctrine : thus 
were the different parties fruitleſsly irri- 
tated by perſecution; for even when direct- 


ed againſt heretics, it rendered the catho- 


lic faith rather odious than triumphant. 

What was the conſequence? The clergy, 
whoſe influence was already great at court, 
and ſtill greater among the people, began 
to withdraw from the ſovereign authority 
that reſpect which religion inſpires. The 
examples of this are too well known to be 
mentioned. We would now give the name 


of ſeditious libels to ſome writings of illuſ- 


trious 


The clergy 
aſſume tos 
great power, 


Moſity of 
the ſects. 
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trious perſonages, who are benin | 
quoted by fanatics in their railings againſt 
men in authority; but whoſe virtues they 
forget, while they uſe their faults as a plea 


ES for their own conduct. The popular fer- 


ments being heightened by the animoſity of 
a multitude of the clergy ; prince, country, 
law, and duty, were no longer regarded. 

Men were Arians, Donatiſts, Priſcillianiſts, 


Neſtorians, Eutychians, Monothelites, &c. 


but no longer citizens; or rather every man 


became the mortal enemy of thoſe citizens 


whoſe opinions he condemned. Quite con- 
trary to the practice of the ancient Romans, 
whoſe diſputes, concerning the moſt ineſti- 
mable privileges, were terminated the mo- 
ment that a ſignal of war proclaimed the 
republic in danger. This unheard of mad- 
neſs, for irreconcileable quarrels, on ſub- 
jects that ought to have been referred to the 
judgment of the church, never abated. 


amidſt the moſt dreadful diſaſters. Every 


ſect formed a different party in the ſtate, 
. their mutual animoſities conſpired to 
ſap its foundations. It was probably this 
33 which ſo violently prompted 
Julian to aboliſh Chriſtianity. Blind in a 
matter ſo eſſential, he attended only to the 
abuſe made of the doctrine, without per- 
ing that this abuſe was expreſsly con- 
. demned 
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demned by the precepts of Chriſtianity, and 
that the beſt members of the community 
muſt be formed in the ſchool of the goſpel. 

Theſe ſeeds of deſtruction were daily iets. 
foſtered by the faults of government. Theo- Theodovus 
doſius himſelf was guilty of imprudence. "OP 

He permitted the Catholics to uſe force 
againſt the Heretics who met in private 
houſes. Having declared the Manicheans 
worthy of death, the people thought they 
had a right to kill them, as profcribed per- 
ſons; and the emperor was at laſt obliged 
to prohibit, under pain of death, thoſe 

_ - murders which were occaſioned by his law, 

His two ſons, Arcadius and Honorius, by 
their own ſuperſtition, and the tyranny of 
their favourites, haſtened the ravages of the 
torrent which had long COR the tot- 
'tering empire. 

Thoſe northern nations, who took! wp Es Bark | 

arms againſt the Romans, unqueſtionably de- cuperior to 
ſerved the appellation of Barbarians: breath - e 
ing only war and rapine, they went in ſearch that period. 

of milder climates, and more fertile lands 
than their foreſts and mountains; their title : 
© was founded on their ſwords, and they en- 
| Forced 1 it without ſcruple, as the right of 
ö nature. But, though I am far from having 
any inclination to write their panegyric, how 
formidable, how ſuperior were theſe Bar- 


barians 


s . 
74 
14 
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barians to the poliſhed nations whom they | 
attacked ! Simple and ſevere in their man- 


ners, they were unacquainted even with the 


name of effeminacy; their extreme fruga- 


lity made the moſt ſcanty proviſion ſuffi- 
cient; their bodies, hardened by fatigue, 


ſeemed proof againſt pain ; war being, if I 

may uſe the expreſſion, their element, they 

made a ſport of dangers, and braved death 
with marks of joy. 


Though free, and enemies to conſtraint, 


they were inviolably attached to their chiefs; 
becauſe they elected the moſt deſerving to 


command. Whatever may be ſaid, a fero- 


cious courage was not their ſole virtue. We 
have a picture of the German manners, 
drawn by a philoſophic hiſtorian, where we 
ſee the ties of marriage held ſacred, a ge- 


nerous hoſpitality, a hatred of enervating 
vices, and many eſtimable traces of wiſ- 
dom, amply fufficient, with the cultivation 


of reaſon, which leads to the true principles 
of ſocial life, to have formed a people ſolid- 
ly virtuous. Doth not hiſtory teſtify, that 
even the Huns, thoſe ſavage banditti, invio- 
lably kept their word? Let us add, that the 
Franks, the Goths, and ſeveral other bar- 


barous nations, while they combated the 


Romans, or ſerved in the imperial armies 


as mercenaries, had acquired ideas and 
| know- 
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knowledge; and their contempt for a peo- 
ple whom they had made tributary, ſuffi- 
ciently proves, that they poſſeſſed a ſuperi- 
ority which made conqueſt certain. Their 
conquering princes were great men, and 
thoſe great men at the head of formidable 
armies attacked weak enemies: the revolu- 
tion may be accounted for by the courage 
and policy of the victors, the vices and 
miſtakes of the vanquiſhed. 

We ſhudder at. the reading of the bas 3 
barities committed in Gaul, and afterwards Genferic. 
beyond the Pyrennees, by the Vandals, 
the Alans, and the Suevi, the firſt con- 
querors of Spain. Yet ſcarce were they 
maſters of the country when we ſee them 
ſoften their ferocity, cultivate the lands, 
diſpel the fears of the inhabitants, and by 
the fame of their juſtice end clemency, re- 
cal thoſe whom terror had baniſhed from 
the country. 5 

Some years after, we ſee Genſeric 55 
of the Vandals, quitting Spain for a pre- 
ferable conqueſt; by an equal exertion of 

prudence and valour, wreſt Africa from the 
Romans; create a formidable naval power, 
though at firſt not maſter of a ſingle veſ- 
ſel; ſupport himſelf in his new conqueſts 
with all the {kill of a firſt-rate politician ; 
7 ſucceſsful in the field and the ca- 


binet ; 
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binet; and in a word, triumph over the | 
empire till his death, by the ſame methods 
with which Rome in the early ages laid the 


foundations of her grandeur. 


- Alaric and 


the Viſi- 
goths, 


In Italy, Alaric king of the Viſigoths 
diſplayed a conduct ſtill more worthy of 
admiration. Though irritated by yd re- 
peated treacheries of the court of Hono- 
rius, he was neither perfidious nor cruel. 
He loudly appealed to the faith of treaties, 
and purſued his revenge with the magnani- 
mity of a hero guided by juſtice. Twice 
he ſpared Rome, and at laſt being obliged 


to take it, in 410, he neglected no means 


of leſſening the horrors of his vengeance, 
he ordered the women to be treated with + 
reſpect, the churches to be ſaved, the blood 
of the vanquiſhed to be ſpared, and pre- 
ſerved the lives of numbers of Roman ci- 


. #tizens. After his death, Ataulfus his ſuc- 


ceſſor, heir of his generous ſentiments, and 
a friend to peace, ſettled in the north of 
the Alps, near the Pyrennees, and by his 


virtues gained the hand of Placidia, The 


moderation of Ataulfus is ſufficient proof, 
had we no other, of the. power of the Vi- 


ſigoths. 


Attila, a 


great man 


in many re · 
ſpet̃ts. 


made Theodoſius II. tremble on the throne 


The fierce Attila, who penetrated into 
the heart of the weſtern empire, after having 


of 


Wo ons 
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of Conſtantinople; Attila, whom that em- 
peror attempted to aſſaſſinate, and who, 
while he granted his pardon, reproached 
him as a perfidious ſlave; Attila, who, 


though enriched with ſpoils, received the Ro- | 


man ambaſſadors with ſuch noble ſimplicity, 
cating a frugal repaſt from wooden diſhes 
while he cauſed them to be ſerved in gold 
plate; Attila, who, on the point of giving 
up Rome to pillage, relented at the intreaty 
of a holy pontiff; whoſe policy equalled 
his courage and power, who became the 
terror of the famous Ætius, though once 
defeated by him; Attila, I ſay, could eaſily 
have dethroned Valentinian III., had he not 
choſen rather to make him his tributary like 
Theodoſius. 


The conqueſt of Italy was reſerved for Oloncer and 


eodoric 


7 


Odoacer, leader of the Heruli; a man Manas 


worthy to be the founder of a monarchy in l. 


that country, becauſe he was the reſtorer of 
peace, ſecurity, and happineſs, which had 
long been unknown under the Roman em- 


perors. A new conqueror deſpoiled him of 
his acquiſitions, but happily for the peo- 
ple that conqueror was Theodoric, a prince 
above all praiſe for the virtue of his admi- 
niſtration, his deſire of the public good, 
the conſummate prudence of his views, 
the choice of his miniſters and generals; in 


el C a word, 
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a word, for whatever can make a fovereign 
the idol of his ſubjects, and the dread of 
his enemies. The Trajans and Antonin, it 
ſeems, were deſtined to revive in the per- 
ſon of an Oſtrogoth, while their ſucceſſors 
were a diſgrace to the Empire, and the 
ſport of barbarians. The Gothic nation 
was deſtined to eclipſe the glory of the Ro- 
man name, after having ſo many times 
ravaged the provinces of the empire! 
Thus do nations originate, grow up, 
flouriſh, degenerate, fall and diſappear in 
fucceſſion; and all theſe viciſſitudes have 
their cauſes, which may be traced by an at- 

- tentive ſtudy of hiſtory. 
Canan be Sometimes men's pictures may be dn | 
principles At a ſingle ſtroke. Odoacer and Theodoric, 
ep. who were Arians, equitably protected the 
OE: catholics. We have not, ſaid the laſt of 
theſe princes, any authority over religion, 
for it is impoſſible to force belief, On the 
contrary, the emperor Juſtin thundered 
out new edicts againſt the heterodox, with- 
out perceiving that he not. only greatly 
weakened the Empire, but furniſhed the 
king of Italy with a reaſon for treating the 
catholics in the ſame manner. In fact, 
Theodoric in a rage threatened him with it, 
and Italy was on the brink of loſing one of 
the greateſt advantages it enjoyed under 
5 this 
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this monarch's equitable government; of 
ſuch importance is it to the intereſts of re- 
ligion not to irritate its adverſaries. 
The Franks were leſs informed than the Cloris and 
Goths, and conſequently more barbarous; 
but Clovis united in his perſon all the qua- 
lities proper for extending and ſecuring . 
their conqueſts. Equally great as a hero 
and a politician, he made religion as well 
as arms ſubſervient to his deſigns: and 
What reaſon can be aſſigned for the eager- 
neſs with which Gaul ſubmitted to his go- 
vernment, but becauſe he made it as deſire- 
able as the Roman yoke had been odious. 
Barbarians were wiſhed for; they were re- 
ceived as the avengers of nations ſubdued 
by their arms ! So great 1s the horror in- 
ſpired by tyranny. 
Under Juſtinian, the Empire ſeemed 8 
to recover its vigour. The Vandals, ener- 27 J _ 
vated and corrupted in the lap of luxury, ia 
ſunk under his arms, and were driven out 
of Africa; the Goths, though they had for 
their monarch another Theodoric in Totila, 
were vanquiſhed and expelled from Italy. 
This temporary revolution was entirely the 
work of two great men, who, it may be 
ſaid, were obliged to combat the vices of 
the government, before they could triumph 
over the barbarians. Beliſarius, unſup- 
„ plied 


þ 
„ 
I 
- 
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plied with troops and money, was even 


obliged to roam through Italy like a fugi- 
tive before Totila. Had not Narfes been a 


conſummate courtier, and made the beſt 
uſe of his favour in order to. ſecure every 
means of ſucceſs, Totila would not have 
been vanquiſhed. 
When we fee ſuſtinian paying enormous 
ſubſidies to the Perſians, the Huns, the 


Turks, the Abares, G&c.; exhauſting his 


treaſury by a prodigious number of uſelets 
buildings; ruining his provinces by op- 
preſſive taxes; employing Belifarius in 
caſes of neceſſity, without granting him 
the requiſite ſupplies, and diſgracing him 
after the moſt important ſervices; declar- 
ing himſelf the partiſan of one of the fac- 
tions of the Circus, and by that ſhameful 


imprudence arming the ſangmnary rage of 


_ the factions; erecting himſelf into a doctor 


of the church, or rather a Judge of the 
faith, amidſt the calamities of war ; depo- 
pulating whole countries by perſecuting 
the heterodox ; afterwards falling into 
hereſy and perſecuting the catholies; col- 
lecting in his Code and Digeſt, an endleſs 
number of Jaws which almoſt died with 
him, and even perpetually changing thoſe 
laws by new regulations, equally trifling 
0 venal; when, I ſay, we examine the 

actions 
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actions of this prince, and the monuments 
he left behind him, we juſtly. ſuſpe& the 
encomiums laviſhed upon him by the civi- 
lians, and clearly foreſee that his reign will 
be followed by fatal revolutions. 

They began even in the reign of his ſuc- 
ceſſor Juſtin II. The Italians, from a zeal 


21 


The Lom- 
bards ſettled 
in Italy. 


for orthodox y, had withdrawn their allegi- 


ance from the kings of the Oſtrogoths, 
whoſe equitable laws {pared their proper- 
ty and tolerated their faith, but immedi- 
ately repented when they felt the weight 
of a more oppreſſive government. The 
wiſhed-for change was brought about by 
the intrigues of the court of Conſtan- 
tinaple againſt Narſes. Alboinus, at the 
head of the Lombards, entered Italy, and 
caſily made himſelf maſter of almoſt the 


whole country; where, by the juſtice and 


mildneſs of his government, he ſecured 


the affections of the people, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſeries of prudent monarchs, 
who made the laws their rule of conduct. 


This fine country fill gained by changing 


the yoke of the Emperors for that of the 

barbarians, who were ſo raſhly deſpiſed. 
We need but caſt an eye on the Eaſt, to 
be fully convinced of the ſource of thoſe 
unavoidable revolutions which I am exa- 
mining, While the emperor Heraclius 
C 3 tarniſhed 


Imprudent _ 


conduct of 
Heraclius in 
the eaſt, 
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tarniſhed the luſtre of his victories over the 
Perſians by ſinking into lethargic indolence, 


from which he awaked only to fix his at- 


Mzhomet 
and the 
Atadians. 


tention on the reveries of the Monothe - 
lites; whilſt by his ect heſic, he attempted 
to regulate the faith and provoked the 
Theologians to new diſputes, Mahomet 


united the Arabians under his dominion, 


made them a nation of heroes, and ſet the 


ſprings of fanaticiſm in motion with ſuch 


dexterity, that his ſubjects, who ſubmitted 
with the greateſt humility to his abſurd 


oracles, were invincible warriors againſt 


their neighbours. With a handful of 
Muſſelmen he gave the firſt blow to the Em- 
Pire, and deſtroyed a numerous army of 


| Heraclius. His two firſt ſucceſſors, Abu- 
beker and Omar, poor, virtuous, prudent, 


Their con-. i 


duct with 
regard to the 
Chiiſtians, 


and intrepid, flew from conqueſt to con- 
queſt. Meſopotamia, Syria, Paleſtine, 
Egypt, Africa, beſides the extenſive king- 
dom of the Perſians, in a few years fell 
under the Arabian yoke. A ſingular in- 
ſtance, where ſuperiority of conduct is not 
leſs viſible than ſuperiority of valour. | 
Thoſe warriors, who are ſometimes 
painted as monſters inſatiably thirſting after 
blood, always offered an alternative to the 
vanquiſhed, either to pay tribute or em- 
brace Iſlamiſm; if N choſe the laſt, they 
| ſhared 
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ſhared in the advantages of the victors; if 
the firſt, they were ſure of being treated 
with moderation. What could the coward- 
ly and cruel policy of the emperors op- 


23 


poſe to ſuch means of aggrandiſement, ſup- 


ported by every thing proper to- ſecure 
victory? If the Muſſelmen had not, in their 
turn, been infected with the poiſon of 


riches and grandeur, and the madneſs of 


religious quarrels, perhaps the whole known 
world had been ſwallowed up in their em- 
pire. 


Corruption and weakneſs on one ſide; The Ro- 


mans natu- 


bravery, vigour, activity and policy, on ly a. 


the other ; are the moſt viſible cauſes of the 
eſtabliſhment of the barbarians on the ruins 
of the empire, To enter into particulars 
of that kind, would open a boundleſs field. 
The miſconduct of the princes, the crimes 
of the court, the treachery of the generals, 
the ſeditions of the people, the acts of vil- 


lany, cowardice, and meanneſs are num- 


berleſs. The barbarians were unqueſtion- 
ably moſt worthy of reigning, | becauſe, 


guiſhed by 
all the bar- 
barous na- 


from the Tagus to the Euphrates, the na- 


tions found a breathing time when freed 
from the preſſure of the Roman power. 
But however neceſſary that revolution 
might be, its being brought about by 
barbarians, ought to be looked upon as a 
C 4 | DG 


Diſmal ef- 
fe cts of the 
revolution. 


. 


The Roman 
laws Gilaſed, 


"> buſes a 


the laws of 
the barbart- 
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misfortune. Let us obſerve its effects on 
the laws, manners, the human faculties, 
and religion. We ſhall find reaſon to la- 
ment the fate of our ſpecies, which ſeldom 
emerges from one gap but to plunge into 
another. 

Though the Roman laws, eſpecially thoſe 
poſterior to the reign of Conſtantine, were 
mixed with ſome abuſes, yet, in general, 
they were the beſt which unaſſiſted reaſon 
had produced. They were adopted by the 
great Theodoric, and his genius, ſeconded 


by Caſſiodorus, eagerly embraced that 


Wetbad of making his government more 
gentle and more reſpected in Italy. But 
his example was very little followed. 
Chindaſuinthus, a king of the Viſigoths, 
in Spain, condemned thoſe laws as abound- 
ing with dithculties, and too ſubtle for the 
prompt deciſion of cauſes. Probably the 
other nations rejected them from the ſame 
notion, and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the fimplicity of the German laws was 
better ſuited to artleſs ignorant men, war- 


riors equally incapable of application and | 
conſtraint. 


The laws of the barbarians then prevail- 
ed almoſt univerſally, and with them pre- 
vailed diſorders. Though mild in appear- 
ance, becauſe Fry ſpared the lives of male- 


faQors, 
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factors, they failed in the main end of le- 

. giſlation, by not ſufficiently —_ 
crimes. Is not a permiſſion to compoun- 
for murder by the payment of a certain 
ſum, a declaration, authorifing the rich to 
commit that crime with impunity ? Did 
not the proof by duel, which was eſtabliſn- 
ed for the deciſion of cauſes, reduce every 
thing to the right of the ſtrongeſt? Did 
not the abſurd trials by red hot iron, water, 
the croſs, &c. change juſtice into fleights 
of ſtrength or dexterity? We find thoſe 
extravagant abuſes even in the laws of the 
Lombards, which, in other reſpects, are ſo 
full of moderation and equity, that they 
kept their ground in Italy even after the 
expulſion of that people. So much is the 

ower of cuſtom ſuperior even to reaſon ! 

Though the conquerors did not adopt the Dangerous 
laws of the vanquiſhed, they notwithſtand- de two or. 
ing permitted the uſe of them to the na- ian 
tives. In Italy, Gaul, and Spain, the Ro- 
man was at firſt judged by the Roman 

laws. But not to mention, that, by a mix- 
ture of blood, he muſt, in proceſs of time, 

become a Lombard, Frank, or Viſigoth; 
theſe diſcordant laws neceſſarily gave rife to 
new diſorders, when the judicial authority 
loſt ſight of the firſt principles, and legiſla- 
fion, far from improving, became every 

day 
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day more dark and imperfect. Thus what 
ought to have conſtituted the happineſs of 
i ſociety contributed to its miſery. 
c.. However, it muſt be agreed, that the 
ment of the form Of government eſtabliſhed by the bar- 
excellent in harians has a captivating appearance. In- 
| Read of that deſpotiſm exerciſed by the em- 
perors, we here ſee liberty ſeated under the 
3 ſhadow of the throne. The national aſſemblies 
kept up the balance of the national rights 
againſt the prince. The laws by which all 
were bound, really were, or ſeemed to be, the 
work of all, by being enacted with general 
conſent. The barbarians never looked up- 
on kings, but as generals or chief magiſ- 
*  trates, Accordingly, among them, the 
crown was never ſo ſtrictly hereditary, that 
a father could, as matter of right, transfer 
it to a ſon incapable of wearing it. | 
Taconveni- Let us not ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled 
ny Spin by falſe appearances. This form of go- 
ic. vernment, which appears the moſt worthy 
of our nature, which is excellently calcu- 
lated for a virtuous and moderate people, 
became a ſource of convulſions and an- 
archy. I omit the numerous inſtances f 
great monarchs being aſſaſſinated, of wicked 
| princes raiſed to the throne by intrigue or 
violence. I confine myſelf to fundamental 
1 8 principles. Even among the Lombards, 
| „ whoſe 
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whoſe wiſdom is ſo highly extolled, the 
bulk of the people had no ſhare in the ge- 
neral aſſemblies, It is but too clearly proved avafrmene 
by all hiſtories, to what a low degree of n 
abaſement that part of the community was 
reduced, which by its labour ſupports the 
| reſt, which confines its deſires to ſo narrow 
a compaſs; and which, notwithſtanding 
the civilization and refinement of our man- 
ners, is ſtill in ſo miſerable a condition 
through almoſt all Europe. In fa&, the 
great men, the magiſtrates, who were at 
the ſame time inveſted with military com- 
mand, if they had 'not the right, at leaſt 
poſſeſſed the power of regulating all affairs 
of ſtate in conjunction with the prince. 
Their natural roughneſs of temper, their 
contempt for agriculture, commerce, and 
the arts, combined to make them neglect 
and trample upon men whom they ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhed from their ſlaves. 
And how jealous of their power were Indepm- 
thoſe great men, thoſe members of the gra. 
public council, how eager to ſeize every 
opportunity of extending it! Sharers in 
the power of legiſlation with the crown, 
of which they ſometimes diſpoſed at their 
pleaſure, what powerful means did they 
not poſſeſs for gratifying their ambition ? 
The kings conferred upon them benefices 
3 which 
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which were afterwards known by the name 
of Fiefs. Theſe lands ſeparated from the 


royal domain, but revocable at the will of 
- the fovereign, were a kind of pay for their 


military ſervice, upon which tenure they 
were held. But muſt not the man who 
enjoyed the uſufruct, naturally wiſh for the 
poſſeflion ; muſt he not be accuſtomed to 
look upon the property of the land, whoſe 
profits he reaped with pleaſure, as a deſire- 
able acquiſition, and endeavour to make it 
hereditary in his family, eſpecially when 
he had ſtrength ſufficient to give him rea- 


ſonable hopes of ſucceſs? 


Feudal go- 


Thus was the embryo of the feudal go- 


vernment contained in the conſtitution of 


the new monarchies, which afterwards un- 
folded itſelf, and ſhot under ground many 
concealed roots, before it produced that 
unnatural mixture of royalty without 


power, and vaſſalage without ſubmiſſion ; 


Feudal an- 
archy, 


a mixture from which ſprung the greateſt 


calamities that have afflicted Europe. 
Though the feudal law originated among 
the Lombards, Giannone juſtly obſerves, 
that before them fiefs were known even in 
Italy. The German nations every where 


eſtabliſhed the uſe of them, which they 
made an eſſential part of their government. 


Men of ſuperior genius would have been 
6 every 
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every where neceflary to preventtheir abuſe; 
but in every country, the weakneſs and 
unſkilful conduct of princes raifed an in- 
numerable multitude of uſurpers, who 
equally tyranniſed over the ſubjects and 
ſovereigns. The feudal government be- 
came an univerſal ſcourge, worthy of the 


manners of thoſe nations who ee the 
Empire. 


If the Diana: notwithfiandice theis Barbarom 


taſte and luxury, ſtill preſerved, in ſome 
degree, the ruſt of barbariſm; for in- 
ſtance, their fondneſs for ſanguinary di- 
verſions, and the animoſity that prevailed 
between the factions of the Circus; if the 
manners grew more ſavage when the bar- 
barians were admitted into the armies, held 


offices, and were enrolled among the citi- 


zens, barbariſm muſt neceſſarily become 
general and permanent, after the country 


fell under their dominion; and though its 


effects were ſuſpended by Theodoric, and 


a few other great men, they could not de- 


ſtroy its root. The infection was not at 


firſt ſo powerful in Italy, becauſe there the 


people were more poliſned: But at laſt, all 
the conquered countries were ſtamped with 
the character of the victors; and perhaps 
the * inſtitutions which chey borrowed 

from 


by 


manners, 


% 
3 . 
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Cauſes of 
the preva- 
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tue among 
the ancient 


naturally 
grew 1 
among the 
nations who 
ſucceeded 
them, 
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from the vanquiſhed, by degenerating, in- 
creaſed the evil. 

In ancient Rome, republican virtue (which 
however does not deſerve the exceſſive 
praiſes that have been beſtowed on it, be- 
cauſe it was united with ambition and in- 
juſtice) ſubſiſted a long time, either from 

poverty being eſteemed honourable; the 
people being employed in the innocent la- 
bours of agriculture, or the influence of the 
laws borrowed from Greece, which pro- 
duced a double benefit, the cultivation of 
manners, and the reformation of abuſes. 


Every thing On the contrary, among the nations 


which divided the Empire, every thing 
conſpired to the growth of barbariſm ; it 
was foſtered by their laws, their govern- 
ment, and their cuſtoms. As they deſpiſed 


the arts, and placed all merit in the exer- 


ciſe of arms, by the ſudden acquiſition of 


© vaſt territories, they contracted the habits of 
vice, without loſing their natural ferocity. 


They entertained too great a contempt for 
the Romans to form themſelves by their 
example; and indeed thoſe, who then went 
under that name 1n the provinces, were, for 


the moſt part, only a herd of wretches, ſunk 


below the dignity of human nature, and 


therefore unworthy of being ſet up for mo- 
dels. 
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dels. Duels, acts of violence and robberies, 
were perpetuated. The ſword was the cri- . e- 
terion of honour, the ſtandard of right and 
wrong. The more uncapable the govern- 
ment was, of repreſſing licentiouſneſs, which 
it even authoriſed by its own exceſſes, the 
more it gave play to the impetuoſity of the 
national character. The Franks are repre- 
fented by Agathias, as a gentle and po- 
liſhed people, conſidering they were barba- 
rians, yet what acts of ſavage cruelty ſtain 
their hiſtory ! What ſcenes of horror do we 
find after Clovis, not to mention thoſe of 
his reign! And is it not ſufficient only to 
name Fredegonda and Brunehaut; thoſe 
two furies, who drenched themſelves in the 
blood of the people, to glut their ambition 
and revenge! Yet theſe ſanguinary women 
only followed the torrent of the manners, 
with the propenſity of the paſſions. Char- Charle- 
lemagne, the wonder of his age, attempted — 
a reformation, the very plan of which de- ping 
ſerves immortality. But what was the effect 
of his endeavours, except to leave monu- 
ments of a zeal, equally laudable and fruit- 
leſs? Like the Czar Peter, he would have 
created a new nation, if, like him, he had 
found a model; but meeting every where 

only with barbariſm; he left Europe under 
its influence. | 


How 


Barbariſm 
foſtered by 


ignorance, 
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How was it poſſible that the nations 
ſhould acquire humanity, juſtice, or the ſo- 
cial virtues, when reaſon was ſunk in the 


= thickeſt darkneſs? Ignorance having long 


overſpread the Weſt, and quenched almoſt 
every ray of knowledge, by which Rome 


was once enlightened, had ſubſtituted per- 


nicious, or ridiculous errors in 1ts. Read. 


Falſe taſte, the common indication of a per- 
verted underſtanding, prevailed in their 


writings. The cultivation of letters was 


neglected; for the faculties of the ſoul were 
abſorbed by a ſenſe of danger and the pub- 
lic calamities. Eloquence conſiſted in futile 
declamations; philoſophy was loſt in the 


abyſs of ſophiſtical theology; the war 


which was kindled, either between the two 
religions, or the orthodox and heretics, had 
turned men's minds from an attention to 


natural truths, loſing ſight of which is al- 


ways pernicious, even to religion; and the 
principles of polities and morality were 
greatly corrupted, of which we have a prod 


even in their laws. 


But the ignorance of 1a barbarians, | 
compared to that of the Romans, is in pro- 
portion of the total darkneſs of night, to 


the glimmering of the twilight. Among 


them, therefore, ignorance muſt eſtabliſh 
255 one and nee jointly with barba- 
riſm. 
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riſm. The little knowledge, which till ſub- 
ſiſted among the vanquiſhed, could not en- 
lighten men who were enemies of learning 
and reflection; and the vanquiſhed could 


not conform to the prejudices of the vic- - 


tors, | 
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Yet we have ſeen the Tartars, after their The «aſe 


here not the 


conqueſt of China, in a manner brought in- fame as ia 


to ſubjection, by the reaſon and maxims of 
the Chineſe. This difference is amazing, 


where the 


were en- 


but it may be explained. The Chineſe lighten, 


empire being founded upon uniform prin- 
ciples, held inviolably facred, rooted in the 


hearts of an innumerable multitude ; the 


ſovereign authority deriving its vigour from 


thoſe maxims, and the literati being the 


depoſitaries of the laws, the guides of opi- 


nion, and the prime movers of the govern- 


ment; the Tartars found themſelves under 
a neceſſity, either of changing that fine 
country into a deſart, by a maſſacre of the 
inhabitants, and lofing the fruits of their 
conqueſt, or of becoming Chineſe, to inſure 
the quiet poſſeſſion of China. On the con- 
trary, the provinces ſucceſſively diſmem- 


bered from the Roman empire, readily ſub- 


mitted to the yoke of the Barbarians; their 
inhabitants were not at that time even poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſuperiority of reaſon ſufficient to 
give them an aſcendant over the minds of 


VoL. I. „ their 


Fatal effects 
of igno- 
Jance, 


Bl'nd fuper- 
| ſition, 
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their conquerors.  Barbariſm, in a greater 
or leſs degree, already prevailed univerſal- 
by: and its influence neceſlarily increaſed 
every day. 

I ſhall not ſtop to draw a picture of the 
horrid ignorance in which Europe was bu- 
ried. We bluſh for our anceſtors, and la- 
ment the brutal debaſement of the human 
mind. If there be till any perſons ſo un- 
candid as to calumniate ſcience, becauſe it is 
ſometimes abuſed, let them, at leaſt, com- 
pare. this abuſe with the endleſs miſchiefs 
produced by ancient barbariſm: ſo many 
Prejudices, deſtructive of civil order, of the 
rights of mankind, humanity, decency, and 
virtue; ſo many ſhameful errors eſtabliſhed 
as certain truths; and ſo many truths ty- 
rannically proſcribed as errors; ſo many 
obſtinate contentions for frivolous opinions; 5 
ſo many citizens ſacrificed ; ſo many ſtates 
overthrown by the influence of falſe prin- 
ciples. If they diſſemble theſe miſchiefs, 
they are guilty of diſhoneſty; if they are 
not acquainted with them, hiſtory ſpeaks, 
and truth is triumphant, 

The greateſt of theſe, unqueſtionably, 


was the corruption of a divine religion, 


which, had it been better known, would 
have prevented and corrected all diforders. 
When we examine the practice of the Bar- 
| | barians, 


— 
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barians, notwithſtanding their exceſſive zeal 
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for Chriſtianity, we almoſt in vain look 


among them for Chriſtians. Their devo- 
tion, equally blind and ſanguinary, made 


them perpetually ſee miracles of the ſaints, 
and ſeldom the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 


of ſanctity; ignorant of the precepts of the 


goſpel, it was ſupported by tables; winked 


at debauchery, rapines, and murder, from 
a behef that the kingdom of heaven might 


be purchaſed by ridiculous obſervances, or 


coſtly foundations; conſcientiouſly perpe- 


trated, in the name of God, for his glory, 
and under pretence of his commands, all 
the evil that fanaticiſm could inſpire, and 


violated all the beneficent virtues preſcribed 


by religion. Such Chriſtians have ſome- 
times been extolled by the compilers of 
chronicles, equally ignorant with them 
ſelves; becauſe, in the common opinion, 


largeſſes, profuſely beſtowed on churches 
and monaſteries, redeemed all crimes. 
A conſequence of that madneſs, and one 
of the principal effects of the eſtabliſhment 
of the Barbarians, was that exceſſive power 
which ſoon made the clergy maſters of the 


Exceſſive 
power of the 
clergy. 


ſubjects and the ſovereigns. The empe- 


rors, by calling them to the court, and mix- 


ing meology with political affairs, had im- 
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Ia Spain 

the biſhops 
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the crown. 
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prudently rouſed the enterprizing ſpirit of 
a body ſo reſpeQable, ſo uſeful, ſo holy in 
the primitive ages; but who might one day 


be rendered dangerous by the abuſe of their 


auguſt miniſtry, and the evil mcneaſed: with 


incredible rapidity. 


The leſs the Barbarians were 3 
the more were they addicted to ſuperſti- 
tion, and the more blindly did they give 
themſelves up to the ſhepherds of ſouls, 


who were not themſelves ſufficiently en- 
lightened to diſcern the true ſpirit of Chri- 


ſtianity, and were too obnoxious to the 
weakneſſes of humanity, to keep within the 
limits of their function. From the very 
beginning of the monarchy of the Viſigoths 
in Spain, the biſhops ſhared with the lords 
the right of electing the king, were abſo- 
lute in their dioceſes, and regulated the 
affairs of government in the great coun- 
cils of the nation: being intruſted with the 
important office of new modelling and 


drawing up a body of laws, they performed 
the taſk in the manner beſt ſuited, to their 


own intereſt and prejudices. ** To the code 
„of the Viſigoths, ſays. the celebrated 
* Monteſquieu, we owe all the maxims, 
«« principles, and views of the preſent in - 
5 ONS the Monks have 95 copied 


laws, 
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* Jaws, formerly enacted by the biſhops, 

and enforced them againſt the Jews.” 
| , Eſprit des Loix, I. 28. c. i. 
| Clovis, who was: partly indebted to the 
prelates for the ſubmiſſion of the people, 
beſtowed on them, with unlimited profuſion, 
hate ver could ſerve to increaſe their power. 
His ſucceſſors were more laviſh, becauſe leſs 
olitical. Under the French monarchs of 
he firſt race, the clergy roſe to ſuch a pitch 
of grandeur, that nothing was wanting but 
an opportunity for them to make and un- 
make kings, as had been done by a coun- 
cil of Toledo, at the end of the ſeventh 
century, under the reign of the unfortu- 


nate Wamba: Pepin learned by expe- 


rience, how ſerviceable the favour of the 


brſhops might be to the views of ambition; 


and Lewis the Debonnaire, Charles the 
Bald, and other princes, were taught in the 


ſame manner how formidable their dilgun 


1 50 be to the crown. 
The mixed aſſemblies, ſo frequent under 
Charlemagne, which are ſometimes called 


councils; at others parliaments, whatever 


encomiums they may deſerve in other re- 
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They were 
likewiſe le- 
giſlators in 
France. 


The eceleſi- 
aſtical laws 
confounded 
with the 
civil, 


ſpects, were calculated for increafing an 


abuſe, which had before prevailed under the 
Roman emperors. By mingling the eccle- 
baftical laws with the civil, they confounded 


> 8 things 
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Other 


abuſes, 
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things too, heterogeneous, and paved the 
way for deſtroying all diſtinction between 


thoſe two powers. Though a monarch of 


Charlemagne s ſuperior genius could ſafely 
admit the clergy to a ſhare in the legiſla- 


tion, was there not reaſon to apprehend, 


that, under weak and ignorant princes, they 
would engroſs the whole authority? In 


fact they did fo; for many of their ordi- 


nances, on matters purely reſpecting civil 
order, had often the force of law. Let us 
be juſt; we will rather impute it to the ig- 
norance of the laity, than the ambition of 
the prieſts. 

At laſt, every thing was, ns a time, ſunk 
in the moſt dreadful confuſion. The bi- 


ſhops, and abbots, metamorphoſed into 


barons, adopted the military life, and en- 
gaged in wars; held councils, after acting 
as generals, and introduced the genius of 
temporal dominion into the exerciſe of ſpi- 
ritual power. Church cenſures, the end of 
which was to convert ſinners, became a for- 
midable inſtrument for the defence of lands, 
the maintenance of privileges, and ſome- 


times unjuſt pretenſions. The clerks, who 


alone preſerved ſome faint tincture of let- 
ters, ſcarce more than the knowledge of 
reading and writing, by that means erected 


: themſelves into . tribunal, where they 


4 | Juogeg 
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judged all affairs by maxims unknown to 
antiquity, Marriages, wills, contracts, the 
intereſts of families, of courts, the ſtate of 
the living and of the dead, were all con- 
verted into inſtruments for promoting their 
credit, and increaſing their riches. To im- 
pute theſe abuſes to religion, is impious and 
abſurd; for when freed from its trammels, 
it bore witneſs againſt them, and furniſned 
means for their reformation. I ſhall add a 
remark, the truth of which cannot be queſ- 
tioned: the power exerciſed by the mini- 
ſters of the altar, notwithſtanding their 
vices and uſurpations, was ſtill ſalutary; 
becauſe, without it, crimes would have been 
ſubjected to no kind of reftraint. 
-  Ought we, after this, to be ſurpriſed, that Enterpriſes 
the popes, when by the benefactions of the bes. 
kings of France they became princes, ſoon 
confounded the ſacred rights of their See 
with the chimerical projects of ambition? 
that they often acted leſs like ſovereign 
pontiffs, than ſovereign maſters of Chri- 
ſtendom ? and that the biſhops, the people, 
and the kings ſo often crouched under the 
deſpotiſm of the court of modern Rome? 
At a time when, in many countries of Eu- 
rope, a man who underſtood the Lord's 
Prayer, was thought ſufficiently qualified 
2 the prieſthood ; the Rogen did not ex- 
D 4 amine 
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amine the goſpel to find in it, that the king- 
dom of Jeſus Chriſt is not of this world; 
nor were they capable of concluding from 
it, that St. Peter's ſucceſſors had not inhe- 
rited from him univerſal empire: far from 
ſearching in the eccleſiaſtical monuments for 
the ancient rules, they even did not ſuſpect 
that any ſuch exiſted ; the popes were be- 
| heved to be above human nature; they were 
almoſt equalled with gods, but unlucky 
they were only men. 


vin Such were the moſt nevbdphicle bonds 
| emerged out QUENCES of the revolution by which the Ro- 
0 r 


rim, man empire was deſtroyed. They, doubt- 
leſs, proceeded in part from the ſtate of de; 
baſement in which that empire languiſhed 
before its fall. But the manners and igno- 
rance of the Barbarians were equally per- 
nicious with the ſuperſtition and vices of 

the conquered people. Is it then agreeable 

to the incomprehenſible order in which 
human affairs are arranged, that barbariſm 

and politeneſs, folly and wiſdom, ſtupidity 

and knowledge, evil and good, ſhould cir- 

culate from one region to another, and 
mutually ſucceed each other in the ſame 
country? Could it have been believed, that 
the firſt rays of the light which diffuſed it- 
ſelf through Europe, in the midſt of uni- 

verſal — ſhould ih from thoſe 

Arablans, 
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Arxabians, who had burned the library of 
Alexandria; becauſe, according to them, all 
truths were contained in the Koran? Could 
it have been believed, that Italy, torn in 
pieces, and loaded with fetters, would be 
the firſt to teach the Europeans the art of 
writing and thinking? Could it have been 
believed that France and England, after 
ages of brutal ignorance, would ſurpaſs the 
ſchools of Athens, not only in matters of 
ſcience, but ſometimes even in productions 
of taſte? Could it have been believed, that 
Germany, Switzerland, and the frozen 
regions of the North, would all at once 
produce phænomena of literature and ſci- 
ence? that literary bodies, veſted with no 
authority but that of reaſon ; that private 
perſons ſhould, from their cloſets, give 
laws to the human mind, enlighten govern- 
ments, and even nations; and that an infi- 
nite number of errors, which had been the 
ſcourge of ſociety, ſhould be diſſipated like 
a light vapour before the ſun? Revolu- 
tions equally aſtoniſhing with any to which 

the world was ever witneſs. 
I This picture diſpenſes us from entering te will be- 
into ſeveral particulars, which would make ho 
an elementary treatiſe too unwieldy. The — 
dreadful objects it preſents, make us la- 
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ment the lot of the nations. Europe, ſo 


_unhappy under the Roman yoke, was 


miſerable for a long time under the domi- 


nion of the Barbarians; and many ages 


paſſed before reaſon brought back order 
and humanity. But at laſt we ſhall ſee the 


darkneſs diſpelled, the manners poliſhed, 


the ſocial virtues produced, by the*ultiva- 
tion of genius; and notwithſtanding the 
vices of human nature, and the faults in the 
governments, the people arriving at a degree 
of knowledge, in which it is to be hoped 


that every thing tending towards perfec- 
tion, the evils leſſening with the number 
of crimes, the general and particular good 


increaſing by reciprocal influence, the laws 


and manners mutually aiding each other, 


Europe, under a wiſe government, will 
enjoy all the advantages that ought to 


ſoften the uneaſineſſes inſeparable from 
life, | 
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F/ 1s ” erte to. be wwell e 
with the manners and principles of the 
Barbarians, who founded Jo many modern 
monarchies. Some obſervations on that 
ſubject will be found at the end of our 
firſt Epochas ; but the quotation I haue 

Here [ubjoined, appeared to me. peculiarly 
well calculated for the mſiru:iwn of readers 
whoſe attention 1s turned to general ideas. 
It may ſerve as a model, in the ſame man- 

ner as Dr. Robertſon” introduction to 

_ the hiſtory of Charles V. to form an ex- 

_ - cellent reſult from particular facts. It is 
| taken from An Eſſay on the Hiſtory. of 
civil Society, by Dr. Ferguſon, Profel- 

ſor of Moral Philoſophy in the Univer- 
ſity of Edinburgh, Part II. Chap. 3. i 


ao rude nations under the . of 
Property and intereſt. 


JN the weſt of Europe; in America, 
| from ſouth to north, with a few ex- 
ceptions; in the torrid zone, and every 
where within the warmer climates; man- 


kind 


advantages in collecting their features. 
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kind have generally applied themſelves to 


ſome ſpecies of agriculture, and have been 


diſpoſed to ſettlement. In the eaſt and the 


north of Aſia, they depended entirely on 
their herds, and were perpetually ſhifting 
their ground in ſearch of new paſture. 
The arts, which pertain to fettlement, have 
been practiſed, and variouſly cultivated, 
by the inhabitants of Europe. Thoſe 


which are conſiſtent with perpetual migra- 


tion, have, from the earlieſt accounts of 
hiſtory, remained nearly the ſame with the 
Scythian and Tartar. The tent pitched on 


à moveable carriage, the ' horſe applied to 


every purpoſe of labour, and of war, of 
the dairy, and of the butcher's ſtall, from 
the earlieſt to the lateſt accounts, have 
made up the riches: and nan ac up this 


_ wandering people. 


But in whanves way rode nit ſab⸗ 
ſit, there are certain points in which, un- 
der the firſt impreſſions of property, they 


nearly agree. Homer either lived with a peo- 


ple in this ſtage of their progreſs, or found 


himſelf engaged to exhibit their character. 
Tacitus has made them the ſubject of a par- 


ticular treatiſe; and if this be an aſpect 
under which mankind deſerve to be viewed, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that we have ſingular 


The 
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Fhe portrait has already been drawn by 
the ableſt hands, and gives at one view, 
in the writings of theſe celebrated authors, 
whatever has been, ſcattered in the relations 
of hiſtorians,” or whatever we have oppor- 

tunities to obſerve in the actual manners of: 
men, who-ſtill remain in a ſimilar ſtate. -- 

* In paſling from the condition we have 
deſcribed, to this we have at preſent in 
view, mankind: fill retain many parts of 
their earlieſt character. They are ſtill 
averſe to labour, addicted to war, admirers 
of fortitude, and, in the language of Ta- 
citus, more laviſh of their blood than of 
their ſweat. They are fond of fantaſtic: 
ornaments in their dreſs, and endeavour to: 
fill up the liſtleſs intervals of a life addicted 
to violence, with hazardous ſports, and 
games of chance. Every ſervile occupation 
they commit to women and flaves. Bug: 
we may apprehend, that the individual 
having now a ſeparate intereſt, the bands 
of ſociety muſt become leſs firm, and do- 
meſtic diſorders. more frequent. The 
members of any community being diſtin» 
guiſhed among themſelves by unequal 
ſhares in the diſtribution of property, the 
ground of a permanent and r rede 
ordinatiam 1 is laid. 0 
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„Members of the ſame community 
enter into quarrels: of competition or re- 
venge. They unite: in following leaders, 
who are diſtinguiſhed by their fortunes, 
and by the luſtre of their birth. They 
join the deſire of ſpoil with the love of 
glory; and from an opinion, that what is 
acquired by force juſtly pertains to the 
victor, they become hunters of men, and 
bring every conteſt to the deciſion of the ; 


ſword. 


A ſimilar ſpicit Wee vibe ex- 
ception, in all the barbarous nations of 


Europe, Aſia, and Africa. The antiqui- 
ties of Greece and Italy, and the fables of 


every ancient poet, contain examples of its 
force. It. was this ſpirit that brought our 


anceſtors firſt into the provinces of the Ro- 


man empire; and that afterwards, more 
than perhaps their reverence for the croſs, 


led them to the eaſt, to ſhare with the Tar- 


tars in the ſpoils of the Saracen empire. 
From the deſcriptions contained in the 


last ſection (of rude nations prior to the 


eſtabliſhment of property) we may incline. 
to believe, that mankind, in their ſimpleſt 
ſtate, are on the eve of erecting republics. 
Their love of equality, their habit of aſ- 
ſembling in public councils, and their zeal 
For the tribe to which- they belong, are 
e e qualifications 


* 
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qualifications that fit them to act under that 


ſpecies of government; and they ſeem to 


have but a few ſteps to make, in order to 


reach its eſtabliſhment. They have only 


to define the numbers of which their coun- 


cils ſhall conſiſt, and to ſettle the forms of 
their meeting: they have only to beſtow 
a permanent authority for repreſſing diſ- 
orders, and to enact a few rules in favour. 
of that juſtice they have already acknow- 
ledged, and from inclination lo ſtrictly 


obſerve. 


« But theſe ſteps are far from being. ſo. 
eaſily made, as they appear on a flight or 
a tranſient view. The reſolution of chu- 
ſing, from among their equals, the ma- 
giſtrate to whom they give from thencefor- 
ward a right to controul their own actions, 
is far from the thoughts of ſimple men; 
and no eloquence, perhaps, could make 
them adopt this meaſure, or give them any 


ſenſe of its uſe. 


. * Before this important change i is admit- 
ted, men muſt, be accuſtomed tothe diſtinction 
of ranks; and before they are ſenſible that 
ſubordination is matter of choice, muſt. 
arrive at unequal conditions by chance. In 
defiring property, they only mean to ſecure. 
their ſubliſtence ; but the brave who lead 1 in 
war, have likewiſe the Jargeſt ſhare in the 

ſpoils. 
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ſpoils. The eminent are fond of deviſing 


hereditary honours; and the multitude, 
who admire the parent, are ready to extend 
© their eſteem to his offspring. 


. 


- «© Poffeffions deſcend, and ts luſtre of 


family grows brighter with age. Hercules, 
who perhaps was an eminent warrior, be- 
came a god with poſterity, and his race was 


fet apart for royalty and ſovereign power. 
When the diſtinctions of fortune and thoſe 


of birth are conjoined, the chieftain en- 
Joys a pre-eminence, as well at the feaſt as 
m the field. His followers take their 
place in ſubordinate ſtations; and inſtead 
of conſidering themſelves as parts of a 
community, they rank as the followers of 
a chieftain, and take their deſignation from 
the name of their leader. They find a 
new obje& of public affection, in defend- 
ing his perſon, and in ſupporting his ſta- 


his eſtate; they are guided by his ſmiles 
and his frowns; and court, as the higheſt 


diſtinction, a ſhare i in the feaſt which their 


own contributions have furniſhed, 

« As the former ſtate of mankind 
ſeemed to point at democracy, this ſeems 
to exhibit the rudiments of monarchical 
government. But it is yet far ſhort of 
that eftabliſhment, which is known in after 

6 ages 


tion; they lend of their ſubſtance to form 
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ages by the name of manarchy. The diſ- 
tinction between the leader and the fol- 
lower, the prince and the ſubject, is ftill 


but imperfectly marked; their purſuits and 


occupations are not different; their minds 
are not unequally cultivated ; ; they feed 
from the ſame diſh; they ſleep together on 
the ground; the ahildren of the king, as 
well as thoſe of the ſubje&, are employed 
in tending the flock; and the keeper of 
the ſwine was a prime counſellor at the 
court of Ulyſles. 

The chieftain, ſufficiently Jinan 
ed from his tribe to excite their admira- 
tion, and to flatter their vanity, by a ſup- 
poſed affinity to his noble deſcent, is the 
object of their veneration, not of their 


envy: he is conſidered as the common bond 


of connection, not as their common maſ- 
ter; is foremoſt in danger, and has a prin- 
cipal ſhare in their troubles: his glory is 
placed in the number of his attendants, in 
his ſuperior magnanimity and valour; that 


of his followers, in being aan to ſhed 


their blood in his ſervice. 

“ The frequent practice of war tends to 
ſtrengthen the bands of ſociety, and the 
practice of depredation itſelf engages men 
in trials of mutual attachment and courage. 


What e to ruin and overſet every 


1 EK E good 


Ss 
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good diſpoſition in the human breaſt, what 
ſeemed to baniſh juſtice from the ſocieties 
of men, tends to unite the ſpecies in clans 


and fraternities; formidable, indeed, and 


hoſtile to one another, but, in the domeſtic 


| ſociety of each, faithful, diſintereſted, and 


generous. Frequent dangers, and the ex- 
perience of fidelity and valour, awaken the 
love of thoſe virtues, render them a ſub- 


ject of admiration, and endear their poſ- 


ſe ſſors. 


LActuated by great paſſions, the love 
of glory, and the deſire of victory; rouſed 


by the menaces of an enemy, or ſtung with 
revenge; in ſuſpence between the proſpects 
of ruin or conqueſt, the Barbarian ſpends 
every moment of relaxation in the indul- 
gence of floth. He cannot deſcend to the 
purſuits of induſtry or mechanical labour : 

the beaſt of prey is a ſluggard; the hunter 
and the warrior ſleeps, while women or 
ſlaves are made to toil for his bread. But 
ſhew him a quarry at a diſtance, he is bold, 


impetuous, artiul, and rapacious: no bar 


can withſtand his violence, and no fatigue 
can allay his activity. 
Even under this deſcription, mankind 


are generous and hoſpitable to ſtrangers. . 
Nations and tribes are their prey: the ſoli- 
_—_ — by whom they can acquire 
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only the reputation of generoſity, is ſuffer= - 


ed to paſs unhurt, or 18 treated with 1 N 
did munificence. 


« Though ltinguiſhed 1570 sil 


tons under their ſeveral chieftains, and for 


the moſt part ſeparated by jealouſy and 
animoſity; yet, when preſſed by wars and 
formidable enemies, they ſometimes unite 
in greater bodies. Like the Greeks in their 
expedition to Troy, they follow ſome 
remarkable leader, and compoſe a kingdom 
of many ſeparate tribes. But ſuch coali- 
tions are merely occaſional, and even, 
during their continuance, more reſemble a 
republic than a monarchy. The inferior 
chieftains reſerve their importance, and in- 
trude, with an air of equality, into the 
councils of their leader, as the people of 
their ſeveral elans commonly intrude upon 
them. Upon what motive, indeed, could 
we ſuppoſe, that men who live together in 
the greateſt familiarity, and amongſt whom 
the diſtinctions of rank are ſo obſcurely 
marked, would reſign their perſonal ſenti- 
ments and inclinations, or pay an implicit 
ſubmiſſion to a leader who can neither Her 
awe nor corrupt? 

„Military force muſt be nan to 
extort, or the hire of the venal to buy, 
that engagement which the Tartar comes 

E 2 Ra: under 
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under to his prince, when he promiſes, 
„ That he will go where he ſhall be com- 


„ manded; that he will come when he 


* 


ſhall be called; that he will kill whoever 
« is pointed out to him; and, for the fu- 
« ture, that he will conſider the voice of 
« the king as a ſword.” 

„ Theſe are the terms to which even the 

ſtubborn heart of the Barbarian has been 
reduced, in conſequence of a deſpotiſm he 
himſelf had eſtabliſhed; and men have, in 
that low ſtate of the commercial arts, in 
Europe as well as in Aſia, taſted of poli- 
tical ſlavery. When intereſt prevails in 
every brealt, the ſovereign and his party 
cannot eſcape the infection; he employs 
the force with which he is intruſted, to 
turn his people into a property, and to 
command their poſſeſſions for his profit or 
Pleaſure. If riches are by any people made 
the ſtandard of good and of evil, let them 
beware of the powers they intruſt to their 
prince. With the Suiones,” ſays Taci- 
tus, © riches are in high eſteem; and this 
people are accordingly difarmed, and | 
ce reduced to flavery.” .' 

„Where rude nations eſcape this cala- 
mity, they require the exerciſe of foreign 
wars to maintain domeſtic peace: when no 
i enemy * from abroad, they have 
leiſure 


| 
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leiſure for private feuds, and employ that 


courage in their diſſenſions at home, which, 


in time of war, is employed in defence of 


their country. 

« Among the Gauls,” ſays Czar, © there 
* are ſubdiviſions not only in every nation, 
& and in every diſtrict and village, but al- 


* moſt in every houſe, every one muſt fly 


“ to ſome patron for protection.“ In this 
diſtribution of parties, not only the feuds 
of clans, but the quarrels of families, 


even the differences and competitions of 
5 individuals, are decided by force. The ſo- 


vereign, when unaſſiſted by ſuperſtition, 
endeavours in vain to employ his jurildic- 
tion, or to procure a ſubmiſſion to the de- 


cifions of law. By a people who are ac- 


cuſtomed to owe their poſſeſſions to violence, 
and who deſpiſe fortune itſelf without the 
reputation of courage, no umpire is ad- 
mitted but the ſword. Scipio offered his 
arbitration, to terminate the competition of 
two Spaniards in a diſputed ſucceſſion. 


925 That,“ ſaid they, «« we have already re- 
4 fuſed to our relations: we do not ſubmit 


* our difference to the judgment of men; 
*© and, even among the Sods, we appeal to 

« Mars alone.“ 
« It is well known, that the nations of 
Enzope carried this mode of proceeding to 
E 3 a degree 


3 — 
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2 degree of formality unheard of 1 in other 
parts of the world ; the civil and criminal 
judge could, in moſt caſes, do no more 
than appoint the liſt, and leave the parties 
to decide their cauſe by the combat: they 
apprehended, that the victor had a verdict 
of the gods in his favour; and when they 
dropped in any inſtance this extraordinary 
form of proceſs, they ſubſtituted in its 
place ſome other more capricious appeal to 
chance; in which they likewiſe thought, 
that the judgment of the gods Was de- 
clared. 

The fierce nations of e were 
even fond of the combat, as an exerciſe and 
a ſport. In the abſence of real quarrels, 
companions challenged each other to a trial 
of ſkill, in which one of them frequently 
periſhed. When Scipio celebrated the fu- 
neral of his father and his uncle, the Spa- 
niards came in pairs to fight, and, by a 
public exhibition of their duels, to ncreate 
the ſolemnity. | 
e In this wild and lawleſs ſtate, She 
the effects of true religion would have 
been ſo deſirable, and ſo ſalutary, ſuper- 
ſtition frequently diſputes the aſcendant even 
with the admiration of valour; and an 
order of men, like the Druids among the 
ancient Gauls and Britons, or ſome pre- 
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tender to divination, as at the Cape of 
Good Hope, finds, in the credit which is 
paid to his ſorcery, a way to the poſſeſſion 
of power: his magic wand comes in com- 
petition with the ſword itſelf, and, in the 
manner of the Druids, gives the firſt ru- 
diments of civil goverament to ſome; or, 
like the ſuppoſed deſcendant of the Sun 
among the Natchez, and the Lama among 
the Tartars, to others, an early taſte of 
deſpotiſm and abſolute flavery. 
«© We are generally at a loſs to conceive, 


how mankind can ſubſiſt under cuſtoms. 


and. manners extremely different from our 
own; and we are apt to exaggerate the 
miſery of barbarous times, by an imagina= 
tion of what we ourſelves ſhould ſuffer in 
a ſituation to which we are not accuſtomed. 
But every age hath its conſolations, as well 
as its ſufferings, In the interval of occa- 
| onal outrages, the friendly intercourſes 
of men, even in their rudeſt condition, is 
affectionate and happy. In rude ages, the 


perſons and properties of individuals are 


ſecure, becauſe each has a friend, as well 


as an enemy; and if the one is diſpoſed to 


moleſt, the other is ready to protect: and 
the very admiration of valour, which, in 
ſome inſtances, tends to ſanctify violence, 
inſpires likewiſe certain maxims of gene- 

E 4 roſity 
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roſity and honour, that tend to prevent the 
commiſſion of wrongs. 


„Men bear with the defects of their po · 


- licy, as they do with hardſhips and incon- 


veniencies in their manner of living. The 
alarms and the fatigues of war become a 
neceſſary recreation to thoſe who are accuſ- 
tomed to them, and who have the tone of 
their paſſions raiſed above leſs animating or 
trying occaſions. Old men, among the cour- 
tiers of Attila, wept, when they heard of 
heroic deeds, which they themſelves could 
no longer perform; and among the Cel- 
tic nations, when age rendered the warrior 
unfit for former toils, it was the cuſtom, in 
order to abridge the languors of a liftleſs 
and inactive life, to ſue for death at- the 
hands of his friends. 

„ With all this ferocity of ſpirit, the rude 
nations of the Weſt were ſubdued by the 
policy and more regular warfare of the 
Romans. The point of honour which the 
Barbarians of Europe adopted as indivi- 
duals, expoſed them to a peculiar diſadvan- 
tage, by rendering them, even in their na- 
tional wars, averſe to aſſailipg their enemy 


by ſurpriſe, or taking the benefit of a ſtra- 


tagem; and though ſeparately bold and in- 
trepid, yet, like other rude nations, they 
were, when affembled in great bodies, 


addicted 
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addicted to ſuperſtition, - and pgs e to 


anics. 

Diſpoſed to confoder. ripen event as a 
judgment of the gods, they were never 
qualified, by an uniform application of pru- 
dence, to make the moſt of their forces, to 
repair their misfortunes, or do improve cheir 
advantages | 

909 Religned to ns of affection 
and paſſion, they were generous and faith- 
ful, where they had fixed an attachment 
implacable, froward, and cruel, where they 
had conceived a diflike. Addicted to debau- 
chery, and the immoderate uſe of intoxi- 
cating liquors, they deliberated on the affairs 
of ſtate in the heat of their riot; and in the 
ſame dangerous moments conceived the de- 


ſigns of military enterpriſe, or terminated 


their domeſtic diſſentions by the dagger or 
the ſword. 

In their wars they preferred death to cap- 
tivity. The victorious armies of the Ro- 
mans, in entering a town by aſſault, or in 
forcing an encampment, have found the 


mother in the act of deſtroying her chil- 


dren, that they might not be taken; and 
the dagger of che parent, red with the blood 


* Mr. Ferguſon ſpeaks here of the barbarous nations con- 
quered by the Romans, A regular ſyſtem of politics was 
formed with their ſettlements, 


of 
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of his family, ready to be plunged at laſt 


into his own breaſt. | 
In all theſe particulars we dans mat 


vigour of ſpirit, which renders diſorder it- 


ſelf reſpectable, and which qualifies men, 
if fortunate in their ſituation, to lay the 
baſis of domeſtic liberty, as well as to main- 
tain againſt foreign enemies _—_ national 
independence and freedom.” 
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GENERAL HISTORY: 


PART SECOND. 


MODERN HISTORY. ; 


ALMOST the whole of this work w_ 

be taken up with the Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope, into which we ſhall introduce nothing 
but what is neceſſary to be known, in order 
to direct us in the particular ſtudy of na- 


tions. A few glances, occaſionally thrown 


upon the other quarters, will give the ge- 


neral ideas neceſſary to fix the judgment 


with regard to the ſtate of the world. Let 
us haſtily run over the firſt ages; for in the 
darkneſs of barbariſm, it is almoſt ſufficient 
to obſerve the original of things. Let us 


Deſign of 
this part of 
General 
Hiſtory. 


trace the principal events in ſucceſſion, 


without ſervilely confining ourſelves to chro- 


nological 
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nological order, whence would rather ſpring 
confuſion than elearneſs. It is of import- 
ance to know, not the preciſe date of facts, 


but their connection with mankind and 
with the good or ill fortune of ſociety. 


The order of things 1 is, doubtleſs, prefer- 


able to that of times; and from the im- 


menſe crowd of materials, thoſe only are to 
be ſelected, from which we can draw in- 
formation. Truth and utility are the end 


| of our ſtudies. 


In the firſt part of this 3 88 we have 
traced the hiſtory of the Roman empire to 
the time of Mahomet; we have ſeen the 


conqueſts and firſt ſettlements of the Bar- 


barians, particularly the Oſtrogoths in Italy, 


and the revolutions they met with in the 


reign of Juſtinian, We ſhall here go back 


beyond the period to which we came down; 
bat without repetition, only becauſe the 
order of the tranſaQions ſeems to Ons. it. 
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Foundation of the French government. 
Barbariſm ſpread through Europe, from 
Clovis to Charlemagne, including about 
three centuries, 


CHAP 


French Monarchy till the time that the Mayors of 
the J alace acquired abſolute dominion. 


HIS multitude of barbarous ation iſſu- General 


ing trom Germany, and eſtabliſhing them- idea of e 
ſelves on the ruins of the Weſtern Empire, had — new 
every where brought with them the ſame fund — 
of character, the ſame barbariſm, and nearly te 
ſame cuſtoms. They were unſkilled in the arts 
of peace, breathed only war, and their laws were 
filled with abuſes. Their kings were, properly 
ſpeaking, only generals; their magiſtrates, 1 igno- 
rant warriors; and their national aſſemblies, a 
body of ſoldiers, rapacious and impetuous. If 
then they were not governed by a ſucceſſion of 
great men, who are always uncommon, even 
among poliſned nations, they muſt remain the 
longer unjuſt and ferocious; as in the conquered 


provinces 


62 


tlements in 
Gaul. 
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provinces they found fewer examples of humas 
nity and juſtice, fewer principles and morals. 
Had not the Romans ſtrangely degenerated, 
they would either have pom hare or civilized 


their conquerors. 
Their ſet- ; 


The Viſigoths had ſeized upon Spain, Foes 1 
great part of Gaul. The Burgundians occu- 


pied vaſt provinces between the Sadne, the 


Rhone, and the Alps; the Franks, or French, 
already maſters of Tournay, and the banks 
of the Scheld, had extended themſelves to 
the Somme, which waters Picardy; the Ar- 
moricans, between the Seine, the Loire, and the 
ocean, formed a ſpecies of independent repub- 
lic. There remained to the Romans only Bel- 


gic Gaul, where their general Syagrius affected 
royal power, when Clovis, ſon of king Childe- 


ric, at the age of nineteen, defeated Syagrius 
near Soiſſons, drove out the Romans, and, by 


that victory, ſtrengthened the foundations of the 
French monarchy. | 


His ambition, which was equal to his valour, 
ſoon inſpired the deſign of increaſing his power 


on every fide, in which politics were no leſs ſer- 


viceable to him than arms. The Gauls deteſted 
the Roman yoke, and were ſtrongly attached to 


Chriſtianity ; ; he therefore won their affections 


„He marries 
Clotilda, 8 


by treating them with mildneſs, reſpecting their 
religion, and favouring their biſnops. His mar- 


riage with Clotilda, niece of Gondebald, king 
of Burgundy, made them entertain hopes, that 


he would abjure idolatry for the Chriſtian faith; 


to which he was gradually reconciled by the ex- 


hortations of that pious princeſs, and only ob. 
jected 
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je cted the attachment of the Franks to their wor- 


ſhip. But having defeared the Alemains at 
Tolbiac, near Cologne, and attributing his vic- 


tory to the God of Clotilda, whom he had in- 


vo ked in that dangerous fight, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be baptiſed by St. Remi, biſhop of Reims, 
and the greater part of his countrymen followed 
his example. A ſucceſsful and prudent chief 
eaſily perſuaded thoſe uncultivated minds. From 
this time he ſhewed great zeal for the true reli- 
gion, which became extremely uſeful to his de- 
ſigns. The Armoricans voluntarily ſubmitted. 
The title of Catholic made him beloved by the 
remains of the Gauls, becauſe the Burgundians 
and Viſigoths were Arians: But the Chriſtianity 
and orthodoxy of the Franks may be eſtimated 
by their profound ignorance. All rehgion was 
almoſt reduced to words without ideas, or ſu- 


496. 
He turns : 
Chriſtian - 
after the 
Tolbiac, - 


perſtitious obſervances without virtues, of which 


we ſhall ſee but too many proofs. Gondebald, 
by murdering his brothers, and uſurping their 
dominions, furniſhed the ambitious conqueror 
with a pretence for a war: accordingly Clovis, 
in conjunction with his brother-in-law Theo- 
doric, the great king of Italy, undertook to de- 
throne him; and, without waiting for the Oſtro- 


goths, actually ſtripped him of his dominions; 


part of which were ceded to Theodoric, agree- 
able to ſtipulation. Bur repenting that he had 
thus augmented the power of a neighbour more 
dangerous than Gondebald, he determined to 
reſtore the latter to his kingdom, and gave up 


the entire conqueſt. A more prudent politician 


would 


Fruitleſs 
war again 
Gondebald, 
king of Bur- 
gundy. 
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would not have undertaken a war, from which 
* was to draw no profit. 


Being reſolved to ſeize the dominions of Ala- 


ric, king of the Viſigoths, who poſſeſſed the 


countries between the Rhone and the Loire, 
Clovis covered his ambitious deſign under the 
maſk of religion, and continually exclaimed 


_ againſt the horrid impiety of ſuffering Arians to 


reign in Gaul. Though Alaric was no perſe- 
cutor, Clovis was favoured by the Catholic 


biſhops of that country; and it may be obſerved, 


that, even at ſocarly a period, the clergy had as 


great a ſhare in the political revolutions among 


the barbarous nations, as they. had at Rome and 


Conſtantinople. Clovis crowned the wiſhes of 
his party by the battle of Vouille, near Poitiers, 
in 507, where the king of the Viſigoths was 
lain; after which the Franks ſeized upon ſeveral 
provinces, and Gondebald, his ally in this expe- 
dition, laid ſiege to the town of Arles. 
Theodoric ſent an army to the aſſiſtance of the 
Viſigoths ; for the attention of that great prince 
was neceſſarily rouſed by the dangers with 
which his countrymen were threatened, The 


united forces of Clovis and Gondebald were 


511. 
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defeated, and Theodoric continued in poſſeſſion 


of Provence, the Narbonnoiſe, and part of Ac- 


quitaine, He excelled all the kings of Europe 
in wiſdom and power; but I have made the 


reader acquainted with him in another place, and 


muſt not uſe repetitions. (Vid. Rom. Hiſt.) 
Clovis diſhonoured the latter part of his reign 
by atrocious acts of treachery and cruelty; to his 
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own relations, whom he ſtripped of their pof: 
ſeſſions: at the ſame time he built churches and 
monaſteries; doubtleſs, from a perſuaſion that 


the divine laws, like thoſe of the Barbarians, 


admitted a pecuniary compenſation for every 
crime. He died in 511, after a council of Or- 
leans, to which he himſelf had ſent 2 rules = 
che ſettlement of diſcipline. | 

One of the principal regulations was, that no 
lay man, except the deſcendants of clerks; ſhould 
enter into orders without the king's command, 
or permiſſion from the judge. The fame pre- 
cautions had been taken by Conſtantine to pre- 
vent the body of the clergy from being made up 
of men neceſſary for the ſervice of the ſtate but 
the privileges conferred upon that order attract · 
ed too cabs ras, and che law was > Il ny" 
ſerved. 

The domidions of Clovis were flared among; 
his four ſons, Thierry, Clodomir, Childebert, 
and Clotaire; and the monarchy was unhappily 
diſmembered into four kingdoms: Auſtraſia or 
Metz, Orleans, Paris, and Soiſſons. This di- 
viſion infallibly produced civil wars. When the 


intereſts of the brothers were different, they be. 
Their bar- 


came enemies. The moſt horrid acts of barba- 
rity grew common. Sigiſmond, fon of Gonde- 
bald, was maſſacred with his wife and children, 
by order of Clodomir; and thus ended a war 


between theſe two princes. After the dgath of 
Cilodomir, two of his ſons were ſtabbed by their 


uncle Clotaire, who united with Childebert to 
deprive them of their inheritance. The hiſtory 
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treachery, or | ſtuffed with ridiculous fables, 
offers nothing intereſting. nee a er of the 
ancient manners. 

Theodobert, ſon and ee of - Ke 
king of Auſtraſia, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſuperior abilities and great enterpriſes. He 
made himſelf reſpected by his uncles, who were 
tempted by their ambition to dethrone him; but 
afterwards united with them, in order to con- 
quer the kingdom of Burgundy, which had 
been founded about a century before. This 
important acquiſition was followed by an em- 
baſſy from the emperor Juſtinian, inviting the 
kings of France to join in a league againſt the 
Oſtrogoths. Amalaſonte, the worthy daughter 
of Theodoric, had governed them with great 
prudence, in the name of her ſon Athalaric. 
Theodatus, ſucceſſor of the laſt, had been de- 


throned for cowardice, during the expedition of 


Beliſarius into Italy (for the Barbarians aſſum- 
ed the right of taking away, as well as of con- 
ferring, the crown, and were particularly deſi- 
rous of having valiant kings), Vitiges, elected 


in the room of Theodatus, negociated with the 


The French 
treacherous 
-allies of the 
Romans and 


Oftrogoths, 


French, who, though already in alliance with 
the emperor, without ſcruple accepted his 


offers and his money. Theodobert croſſed the 


Alps with a numerous army, attacked the Oſ- 
trogoths and Romans indifferently, every where 
routed them with great laughter, and returned 
into his own dominions. Such was the good 
faith of thoſe warriors who were fond of rapine, 
and thought every thing lawful if their ee 
Was crowned with ſucceſs. 1 

5 Sevcral 
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8 years after, an army belonging to 
Theodobert conquered Venetia, and part of 
Liguria, while, in 547, Totila revived the 
power of the Oſtrogoths. But this conqueſt 
was fruitleſs, the French monarch dying before 
it could be firmly ſecured. Under kings like 
him, the monarchy of Clovis might haye ſwal- 
lowed up the neighbouring ſtates, 1 
Men deſtitute of the power of reflexion can 

reap no inſtruction from experience. The nu- 
merous misfortunes already occaſioned by a di- 
viſion of the kingdom, did not prevent a like 
diſmemberment, accompanied by the ſame ca- 
lamities, from taking place after the death of 
Clotaire I., ſole ſucceſſor of his brethren and 
nephews. Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert, and 
Chilperic, his ſons, ſhared his dominions by lot; 
and though the kingdom of Paris tell to Cari- 
bert, it was agreed, that all ſhould have a com- 
mon right to that city, which Clovis had made 
his capital, and that none of them ſhould be 
permitted to enter it without the conſent of the 
three others. So whimſical an agreement was 
a ſource of civil wars. Every thing concurred 
to enhance the miſery of the nation. 

France was torn in pieces by the ſanguinary 
ambition of two women, who rather deſerved 
the epithet of furies than the title of queens. 


Theſe were Brunchaut and Fredegonda; the 


one, a princeſs of Spain, had married Sigebert, 
king of Auſtraſia; the other, at- firſt miſtreſs of 
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562, | 
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Brune haut 
and Frede- 
gonda rival 
fut les. 


Chilperic, king of: Soiſſons, had prevailed on 


him to eſpoule her after divorcing bis wife. 
Their mutual hatred, and uncontrouled influ- 


F 2 ence 
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| ence over their huſbands, gave birth to num- 
berleſs crimes, equally fatal to the people and 
the royal family. Sigebert was murdered by 
Fredegonda's emiſſaries, while he was beſieging 
Chilperic in Fournay. A cruel ſtepmother, ſhe 
afterwards ſacrificed her huſband's children by 
the firſt marriage. Brunehaut, on her part, 
breathing vengeance, armed the princes, and 
fanned the flames of civil war. But at laſt, 
falling into the hands of Clotaire, the ſon of 
Fredegonda, ſhe was condemned to the moſt 
+.» horridtorments, as guilty of the deathof ten kings, 
or children of kings. Pope Gregory beſtows 
| encomiums on this princeſs, becauſe ſhe ſhewed 
herſelf zealous, and liberal to the church. 
Gontrn, Sontran, king of Orleans and Burgundy, 
| e who died in 593, had changed ſides, as whim 
woch com- OF conjunctures ſhifted: a pious, but ignorant 
eee prince, laviſh to the church, and blindly ſub- 
hiſtorians, miſſive to the biſhops ; weakly yielding where 
firmneſs was neceſſary: violent and cruel where 
he ought to have uſed moderation; and too 
highly celebrated in our ancient annals, becauſe 
their authors judged of every thing, even of 
virtue, by the prejudices of their age. This 
mild prince had ſworn to put his phyſicians to 
death, if they did not cure the queen, who was 
dangerouſly ill. She died, and they were exe- 
cuted. Several other examples of the ſame 
kind are quoted, but Gontran's 1 lavie 2, apolo- | 
giſed for every thing. 
ie Clotaire II. ſon of Chilperic nd F beide 


_- Clotarre II. 


fole king, Was ſole king, after maſlacring a multitude of 
- princes. He reſtored —— gained the 
"OS hearts 


hearts of his ſubjects, and ſecured. the attach- 
ment of the great by increaſing their power; 
he committed the government of Auſtraſia and 
Burgundy to the mayors of the palace, who, 
from that period, being conſtituted a kind of 
viceroys, and acquiring every day additional 
power, opened from far a path to the crown. 
Theſe officers, who were judges in the palace, 
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Mayors of 
the palace, 


becoming the miniſters of princes, and arbitra- 


tors of the government, ſoon acted as ſove- 
reigns under kings who had neither ſtrength 
nor talents to reduce them to their duty. ; 

The royal authority was weakened, while it 
was diſgraced, by the vices of Dagobert, ſon of 
Clotaire, and the impoſitions with which he 
loaded his people, either to ſupply his debauch- 
cries, or, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
to expiate their guilt by pious profuſions. His 
two ſons Sigebert II. and Clovis. II. were in- 


capable of every thing but building new con- 


vents, and employing their time in trifles. All 
affairs were tranſacted by the mayors; and after 
the death of thoſe princes, Grimoald, mayor of 
Auſtraſia, ventured to ſet his own ſon upon the 
throne. The uſurper was driven out, but the 
example of the uſurpation prognoſticated new 
attempts. And what barriers could be oppoſed 
to them by the name of the king, which was 
nothing but a name? 5 5 885 

The mayor Ebroin having placed Thierry III. 
one of the ſons of Clovis II. upon the throne 


of Auſtraſia, without conſulting the nobility, 


they ſhaved that prince, and confined him in a 
cloiſter: but he was reſtored after the death of 


Their power 
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under Dago- 
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ſucceſſors, 
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his brother Childeric, who fell by aſſaſſins. 

Meantime Auſtraſia, being oppreſſed by Ebroin, 
revolted, and choſe dukes or independent go- 
vernors. Pepin- Heriftel, who was worthy of 
the public confidence, there exerciſed the fu- 
preme power, and Thierry, ſole king of France, 
having provoked his reſentment, was defeated 
and taken priſoner. Pepin, now maſter of the 
whole kingdom, under the title of Mayor, 
governed twenty-ſeven years with equal pru- 


dence and courage. The kings were at this 


time only ornamented phantoms, occaſionally 
ſhewn” to the people. The ſurname of iale 
expreſſes their weakneſs and ſtupid inactivity. 
By reſtoring the ancient aſſemblies of the nation, 
the uſe of which had been interrupted by the 


deſpotiſm of the mayors; particularly, by 
turning the impetuous fire of the French againſt 


Foreign enemies, over whom he was always vic- 


714. 
Succeeged in 
his whole 
power by his 

fon Charles 
Martel, 


torious; Pepin enjoyed a power hitherto un- 
known in the monarchy. | | 


After the death of this great man, the au- 
thority fell into the hands of his widow, Plec- 
trude, whoſe grandſon, till an infant, was 


mayor; for Pepin wanted to make an office 


which was equivalent to royalty, hereditary in 
his family. Charles Martel, his ſon by a con- 


cubine, was arreſted on ſuſpicion of being diſ- 


affected to the new government; but the nation 
ſoon grew weary of obeying a woman, and 


elected a mayor, named Rainfroy. Charles 


had made his eſcape to Auſtraſia, where the 


people received him as a deliverer; and Rain- 


troy, being deſirous of bringing them under the 


yoke, 
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yoke, more than once felt, in conjunction with 
king Chilperic II. the invincible tuperiority of 
that hero. Charles Martel, after the example 
of his father, ſeized upon the whole authority, 
and was worthy of enjoying it. A wile and 


7 


vigorous government, continual victories, in a 


word, the glory and proſperity of the ſtate, were 


his beſt titles. Had it not been for him, 
France would have been ſubjected to the Muſſul- 
men, who were already maſters of Spain. 
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Saracens conquer Spain. — Defeated by Charles 
e Martel in France. | * 


UR attention is here attracted by the 
hiſtory of Spain. From the time that 

the Viſigoths had eſtabliſned their monarchy in 
that province, which had before been conquered 
from the Romans by the Vandals; their clergy 
were generally more abſolute than their princes, 
who conſequently, ſcarce deſerve to be named. 
Almoſt all cauſes were brought by appeal be- 
fore the biſhops court, who frequently deter- 
mined the affairs of the nation in the great 
council. In conjunction with the nobility, 
among whom they held the firſt rank, they 
even diſpoſed of the crown, which was rather 
elective than hereditary. That kingdom was 
a theatre of revolutions and acts of guilt. The 
F 4 number 
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number of kings murdered ſtrikes us with 
horror. The Barbarians, after their eſtabliſh- 
ment, contracted new vices, and their ferocity 
became more ſanguinary. To what crimes 
muſt not even ſelf-intereſt have prompted them? 


Let us only point out the principal reigns in 
which are found ſome memorable facts. 


Levigild, who died in 385, 1s celebrated for 


his victories over the Suevi, whoſe dominions he 


conquered; and his harſh treatment of his ſon 
Hermenigild, whom he perſecuted to death, 
becauſe he had embraced the catholic religion. 
Yet his other ſon Recaredo, who ſucceeded him, 
abjured Arianiſm, and that ſe& was perſecuted 
in its turn. The ſpirit of perſecution prevailed 
more 1n Spain than any other country. In 612, 
Siſebut obliged the Jews, under pain of death, 

to receive baptiſm; though he was a prudent 
prince in other reſpects, and by his valour, de- 
prived the eaſtern emperors of their remaining 


_ poſſeſſions in that kingdom, on the coalt of the 


Mediterranean, Chintila baniſhed all the 


Jews; and it was decreed) by a council, that no 


prince could aſcend the throne till he had ſworn 
to obſerve the laws enacted againſt that unhappy 
people: the inquiſition ſeems already riſing. 
Under Receſuinth, the election of kings was 
veſted, by a decree of council, ſolely in the 
bilbops. and palatines (the palatines were the 


Principal officers of the crown). By this re- 


gulation, the body of the nation loſt one of its 
moſt valuable privileges. Wamba, after de- 
feating the Saracens, who had invaded Spain, 
Was Pan by the ambitious Erwigo, and 

Excluded 
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excluded from the throne in 682, becauſe, in a 
fit of weakneſs, to which he had been reduced 
by a diſtemper, he was clothed in the habit of 
a penitent: an odious attempt, the firſt of its 
kind, and which gave a diſtant prognoſtic of 


the clergy's future enterpriſes. Erwigo was 


confirmed in the ſovereignty by a council. In 
another, held during his reign, kings were for- 
bidden to marry the widows of kings, under 
pain of damnation. From this ſingle canon, 
we may judge of the ſpirit of the legiſlation. 
In 710, a civil war was raiſed by the cruelties 
and diſorders of Witiza, who permitted clerks 
to marry, and laymen to keep as many concu- 
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bines as they pleaſed. That prince was de- 


throned by Roderic or Roderigo, who was him- 


ſelf dethroned by a people at that time re- 
ſiſtleſs. 


At the concluſion of the Roman hiſtory, we 


gave an account of the eſtabliſhment of Ma- ; 
hometiſm; a religion which rouſed the ſpirit of 
conquelt by fanaticiſm, and ſtrengthened the 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm by conqueſt. Mahomet, its 
author, died in 633, and ſoon after the em- 
pire of the Arabians, or Saracens, extended over 


immenſe countries in Aſia and Africa. The 


Koran, ſupported by their arms, ſeemed ready 
to ſtretch its empire over the whole world. 

It is ſaid, that Count Julian, enraged at 
Roderic having diſhonoured his daughter, in- 
vited them himſelf to invade the kingdom of 
Spain. But this fact is not authenticated by 
ancient monuments. After all, it would only 
be o one example more of the revolutions — 

One 
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Goned by the vices of princes. The Saracens, 
at that time maſters of Mauritania, whence 
they have got the name of Moors, poured into 


Spain, and in 712 gained the deciſive battle of 


Xeres, in Andaluſia, after which, the king of 


the Viſigoths for ever diſappeared. Mouſa, 


who commanded in Africa, as viceroy for the 


Calif Walid, immediately came into that country 


to complete the conqueſt. According to the 
prudent policy of his ſect, he offered to grant 


the inhabitants the exerciſe of their religion 


Treaty of 
Oppas. 


pelagio takes 
refuge in the 
Aſturias, 


and their laws, contenting himſelf with the 
ſame tribute which they paid ta their ſove- 
reigns. The greateſt part of the towns volun- 
tarily admitted him: the others he plundered 
and burned. Oppas, archbiſhop of Seville, 
uncle of Witiza's children, was not aſhamed to- 
fight for the Muſſulmen, and ſacrifice his 


country and religion to his hatred againſt Ro- 


deric. But Pelagio, a hero of the blood royal, 
retired into the mountains of the Aſturias and 


Burgos, followed by a multitude of Chriſtians, 
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and there founded a little kingdom, where he 
maintained himſelf by his valour. After his 
death, Alphonſo, his ſon in- law, mounted the 
throne, and enlarged his territories, by taking 
advantage of the civil wars which ſoon divided 
the conquerors. 

Meantime, their bit ſeorning to be re- 
rains within the limits of the Pyrennces, they 
attacked Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, a deſcend- 
ant from the family of Clovis, though at firſt 
without ſucceſs. But Abderaman, the new 
emir or * of Spain, made a ſecond in- 

vaſion 
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vaſion with ſuperior forces, and penetrated as 


far as Sens; but being repulſed by the "biſhop 
Ebbo, he poured Sith his forces into Aquitaine, 
defeated the duke, and advanced to the heart 
of the kingdom. Charles Martel was deſtined 


to ſtop the - courſe of that torrent. France 


owed its preſervation to a bloody battle- -fought 
between Poitiers and Tours, in which Abdera- 
man was ſlain, and the Saracens are ſaid to have 
loſt upwards of three hundred thouſand: men. 
But ſuch exaggerations do not deſerve a'place 
in hiſtory. The enemy, notwithſtanding their 


defeat, kept a footing for ſome years in Pro- 


vence and Languedoc, whence they were at laſt 
driven by the hero of France. ' © | 1 
Spain was, at firſt, unhappy under the domi- 
nion of the Moors, The emirs being depend- 
ants on the viceroys of Africa, who ſuffered 
them to continue but a ſhort time in office, were 
more eager to exhauſt the provinces, than to 
make juſtice and good order flouriſh in them. 
The civil wars were kindled; and not only were 
the Califs, whoſe court was at Damaſcus, at too 
great a diſtance to appeaſe the diſturbances, but 
the enterpriſes of the factious were favoured, b 
the troubles excited by the Califate itſelf. In 
the year 750, this great dignity, in which the 
royal and facerdotal honours were united, was 
transferred from the houſe of Mooawigah to 
that of Abbas. The revolution was bloody, 
and produced another truly advantageous to 
Spain, which it delivered from oppreſſion. 
Prince Abderaman, who is likewiſe} named 
OW having eſcaped from the n 
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| founded by of his family, came and laid the foundations of 


r independent kingdom in that country. Being 
vor. proclaimed king after a victory, he ſubdued all 
| the provinces, except what Pelagio and Al- 
Cloris Phonſo had conquered or preſerved. He fixed 
xign of that his reſidence at Cordova, which he made the 

_ prince, ſeat of the arts, magnificence, and pleaſure. 
Without perſecuting the Chriſtians, he unhap- 

pily found means almoſt totally to extirpate 
chriſtianity, by depriving them of biſhops, re- 

ſerving favours and dignities for the followers 

of Mahomet, or by intermarriages. No prince 

in Europe equalled him in politics, as no peo- 

ple equalled the Arabians in whatever did ho- 

nour to the human underſtanding, Though 

formerly. enemies of reaſon and the ſciences, 
they had learnt to cultivate them, and ſucceed- 

ed in ſeveral branches, while other nations were 
degraded by barbarous ignorance. But this is 

not the place to treat ſuch a ſubject at length. 

We have anticipated a little upon the order 

of time, that we might not mix diſſimilar ſub- 

jects: a different method would ee our 

ideas, and tire the memory. 

Charles After the defeat of the 8 Charles 
Martel fuf- Martel, equally politic and brave, and more 
_— powerful with the plain title of mayor than any 
continue Eing in Europe, continually increaſed the glory 
"au af the French name. The throne becoming 

. vacant in 737, by the death of Thierry IV., 
he exerciſed the ſovereign authority with the 

title of duke; not deigning to make a king, 

nor affecting a name which would have added 

9 to his power. He had reſtored Aqui- 

taine 
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taine to Harald, ſon of Eudes, reſerving to 


himſelf and poſterity the rights of ſovereignty, 


and was preparing to paſs. into Italy, whither 


pope Gregory III. invited him from motives of 


policy, offering to acknowledge him canſul of 


ome; but he died in 741, before he put that 
ſcheme in execution. He had appointed Car- 
loman, one of his ſons, to ſucceed him in 
Auſtraſia; and to the other, Pepin the Short, 


he bequeathed Neuſtria, or weſtern France and 


Burgundy, The memory of Charles. has been 
blackeoed by eccleſiaſtical authors, who 'could 
not pardon this great man. for having granted 
to the nobles the uſufruct, of ſeveral church 
lands, to enable them to perform their military 
ſervices, How could they forget that, by his 
arms,. both the church and kingdom had been 
preſerved from the Mahometan yoke ? We ſhall 
ſoon have an opportunity to examine the motives 
/ EEE oats aw 

Carloman turned monk, after having figna- 
lized his courage in Germany; and his retreat 
threw the whole power into the hands of Pepin, 
who aſpired to the throne, though he had cauſed. 
a Childeric II. to be proclaimed ; but this prince 
is not ſo much as named in the annals of thoſe 
times. The 0 who wanted his aſſiſtance 


741. 
He dies, and 
leaves the 
monarchy 
to his two 
ſons, 


Carloman 
turns monk, 
and leaves 
his brother 
Pepin ſole 

maſter, 


againſt the Greek emperor and the Lombards, 


artfully ſeconded his ambitious views, We are 
now arrived at the proper period for taking a 
review of Italy, Rome, and Conſtantinople, 
whoſe ſituation at this juncture gave riſe to very 
important events. 5 
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da, ie Kingdom of the Lombards ant. d 


ſtaniinopolitan Empire. Iutrigues of the Popes: 


., — Family of Clovis dethroned. by Pepin” 
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II/ E have ſeen Alboinus found the king- 
VV dom of the Lombards in Italy, ſoon 


after Juſtinian's generals had broken the Gothic 
Power in that country. This new dominion 
was aggrandized by the arms, and ſecured by 
the wiſdom, of ſeveral princes. Autharic, their 
third king, reſtored happineſs to his ſub- 


jects, after they had been dreadfully convulſed 
by ten years of anarchy. By the influence of 

his wife Theodolinda, a princeſs of Bavaria, he 
was converted to Chriſtianity, but, like moſt of 
the Barbarians, embraced the Arian ſect: the 
Lombards conformed to the tenets of their 


prince, yet the Catholics enjoyed entire liberty, 


and the throne ſeemed ſtill to be filled by, the 
great Theodoric. It is ſurpriſing that St. Gre- 


_ gory ſhould, notwithſtanding, affirm, that God 
ſhortened the days of the curſed Autharic 


(nefandiſſimus) becauſe he prohibited the Lom- 
bard children from being baptiſed in the Ca- 
tholic religion. Might he not, on the contrary, 


have been commended for ſuffering the Catho- 


lics to enjoy their religion in peace ? But zeal, 
eſpecially in ages of ignorance, paints ſome ob- 
| jects 

| 
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jects in far different colours from thoſe in which 

they: are ſeen by an impartial ſpectator. 
Agilulf, Autharic's ſucceſſor, a courageous 

prince, attempted the conqueſt of Rome; but 


„ 


7 1 4 * * 


Agitulf Ps 
tempts the 
conqueſt * 


Gregory, by his negociations and preſents, ſaved Rome. 


the city. Theodolinda had married Agilulf, 
and, carrying on a correſpondence with the pope, 
inſpired her ſecond huſband with ſentiments of 
orthodoxy, which ſhe could never prevail upon 


the firſt! to adopt. Through almoſt all Europe 


we ſee the queens changing the ruling religion, 
and ſerving. as apoſtles in the courts. | Their 
ſex rendered them moſt ſuſceptible of lively 
impreſſions of the Chriſtian faith, and beſt fitted 
for communicating them by ſentiment. 
Rothar eclipſed the glory of his predeceſſors, 
by giving the Lombards written laws, which 
were eſtabliſned in a general aſſembly in 643. 
He profeſſed Arianiſm, but with ſuch modera- 
tion, that in moſt cities there were two biſhops, 


Converted 

to the ca- 
tholic reli- 
gion by his 
wife. 


- 


Rothar le- 
giſlator of 
his king- 
dom. * 


one Arian, the other Catholic; an example of 


toleration no where to be eg de al That 


period, 


by one of his laws, where he blames the ridi- 


culous cuſtom of duels, by which, ſays he, it is 


endeavoured to force the Deity to diſcover the truth 


at the pleaſure of human caprice: adding, that he 


tolerated the abuſe, becauſe the Lombards were 

too much attached to them. Among the Bar- 
barians, almoſt all cauſcs were decided by 
duels. 


Lustpa 


Under. "war? whoſe reign begund in 74 10 
the nation ſubmitted to the Catholic doctrines. 
This prince's wildom is particularly manifeſted 


Luitpr ak 


His law 
concerning 
duels. 


% _ MODERN HISTORY. 
The Greek. Luitprand, ative, prudent, and courageous, 
8 defired to connect his own grandeur with the 


every de, good of his ſubjects; an opportunity for Which 
though the was furniſhed by the weakneſs of the Conſtan- 


Saracens” 


— — — — — — 1 — 
1 
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Vere ſob- tinopolitan empire, and the pernicious conduct 
zected to a 


ib. of that court. The {uperſtitious ideas of the 
| Greeks. always influenced their public affairs. 
Conſtantinople had been ſeveral times befieged 
by the Saracens ;' but their fleets being con- 
| ſumed; by the wild fire which burned” under 
water (an invention of the engineer Callinicus), 
they had been reduced, under the reign of Con- 
ſtantine-Pogonatus, to conclude a truce of thirty 
years, during which they were to pay a tribute. 
The ſixth general council, held in 680, by con- 
demning the errors of monotheliſm, ſeemed to 
bid fair for putting an end to religious quarrels. 
| The princes This was a double advantage for the Greeks, | 
dro peop's could they have profited by it; but nothing 
dlin y 
| ſuperſtition, could cure the nation of its prejudices and 
bigotry. One party wanted to crown the two 
brothers of Conſtantine-Pogonatus, becauſe there 
ought to be three emperors, as there are three 
Perſons in the Trinity. The people reaſoned and 
acted in a manner altogether incomprehenſible. - 
Ihis ridiculous fpirit prevailed under Juſtinian 
II., who imprudently broke the truce with the 
Saracens ; ; under Philip Bardanes, who revived 
monotheliſm, and condemned the ſixth council ; 
under Anaſtaſius II. and Theodoſius III., who 
both turned monks ; and laſtly, under Leo the 
Haurian, 'who, by a new herely, kindled freſh 
troubles more fatal to the empire than che 1275 
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In 527, Leo proſcribed the worſhip of images; 
a worſhip pious and uſeful in itſelf, but groſsly 
abuſed bet the blind credulity of the people, 
and which that very credulity would' neceſſarily 
prompt them to defend with enthuſiaſm. In- 
ſtead of pointing out the abuſes to the people, 
they were deprived of the objects of their vene- 
ration and confidence. The paintings were de- 
faced, and the ſtatues were broken, after it had 
in vain been forbidden to pay them honours: 
Seditions and revolts became univerſal; the 
vulgar attached religion to thoſe ſenſible objects, 


91 


Hereſy of 
the Icono- - 
claſts under 
Leo the 
Iſaurian, 


ſtirs up - p 


by ſuppoſing them always poſſeſſed of ſome - 


miraculous virtue. The greateſt part of the 
prieſts, eſpecially the monks, being intereſted 
in their preſervation, abandoned themſelves to 
a zeal equally turbulent and contagious. © Con- 
ſtantine-Copronymus, ſon of Leo, exceeded the 


violences of his father, and met with invincible | 


reſiſtance, which by perſecution was changed 


into madneſs. The Iconoclaſts (breakers of 


images ) were looked upon with horror -by the | 


multitude. The Arians, who attacked the divis 
nity of Jeſus Chriſt, had not been more odious 
to the Catholics. 

„What made the quarrel on the ſubject of 
images fo fierce,” ſays Monteſquieu, “ was its 
connexion with things of a very delicate 
nature: power was at ſtake; and the monks 
4 _— uſurped it, they could neither increaſe 
nor ſupport it, except by making continual 
„ additions to the ceremonial, of which they 
e themſelves conſtituted a part. For this reaſon 
| * they always looked upon the war againſt 
Vox. I. G % images 


cc 
cc 
<c 


The monks 
ſtirred up 
the people 
to revolt, 
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&« images as actually made againſt themſelves, 
vs and, when once they had carried this point, 
23 their power was boundleſs.” (Grand. and 
Dec. of Rom. ch. xxii.) It is true, that the Eaſtern 
monks, who in general were ſeditious and 
fanatics, fanned the fire of rebellion : their 
falſe zeal was evidently excited by intereſt more 
than any other motive; but from what madneſs 
did the emperors always turaiſh fuel for the 
conflagration ? 

The Italians were not the leaſt zealous de- 
tenders of images, and openly rebelled againſt 
the edits. Rome, Naples, and the other cities 
dependent on the empire, began to look upon 
their ſovereign only as an abominable heretic. 
Ravenna, capital of the Exarchate, became a 
theatre of diſturbances and inſurrections. Luit- 
prand, dexterouſly taking advantage of the con- 


| ferenalother j unctures, beſieged that city, and made himſelf 
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maſter of it in 728; after which he took a 
number of other places, and was on the point 
of ſubduing the reſt of Italy. The anathemas 
thundered "againſt the Iconoclaſts made the 
people ready to ſhake off the yoke of Conſtan- 
tinople, Pentapolis, in the neighbourhood of 
Ravenna, under which were comprehended the 
towns. of Pefaro, Rimini, Fano, Ancona, and 
Uniena, had declared that the cauſe of the pope 
was the cauſe. of the province, and that, the 
Exarch and his adherents. being excommuni- 
cated, the ſtates ſhould proceed to the election 
of. Catholic governors. In a word, the people 
| ſeemed already fully reſolved to create a chief, 
that 1 is, an Emperor. | 


l | 6 Though 


FIRST: EPOCHA:; :/ 


Though Rome was governed by dukes who 
depended on the Exarchs of Ravenna, the prin- 


which they were leſs indebted to their great 
riches, than to the reſpect for their See inſpired 
by religion, and the confidence repoſed in them 
by the people. St. Gregory had negociated 
and treated with the princes in ſeveral affairs 
of ſtate, and his ſucceſſors divided their cares 
between the concerns of their biſhopric and 
thoſe of politics. Could it be otherwiſe, when 
the ſpiritual duties were joined to ſecular in- 
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The popes 
already very 


powerful at 


cipal authority was veſted in the popes; for 


Rome, 


and em- 
ployed in 
politics, 


tereſts? The popes were equally concerned to 


free themſelves from the dominion of the em- 


perors, and oppoſe the enterpriſes of the kings 


of Italy; they therefore took every method to 
gain theſe two points: they employed, artifice 
and religion, and by thoſe means acquired 
ſovereign power. Of all human works» this is 
perhaps the moſt worthy of attentive curiolity, 
whether we conſider its nature, its Pad or 
its amazing conſequences. 

Gregory II., dreading above all things 4 a 
neighbour like Luitprand, declared in favour 
of the emperor Leo, and called upon the Vene- 
tians for aſſiſtance. That republic, which in 
ſome meaſure owed its birth to the panic raiſed 
by Attila, was grown. conſiderable. from the 
courage and induſtry of its inhabitants. The 
Lombards were driven out of Ravenna; yet 
Leo appearing no lels zealous. againſt images, 
nor leſs. exalperated againſt | the pontiff than 
before, his violent, behaviour determined. the 
Romans to revolt, and they acknowledged the 


G 2 Pope 


Gregory II. 
cauſes the 
Lombards 
to be driven 
out of Ras 
venna, 
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ax anne pe ſole head. Gregory II., always an > 
enemy of the Lombards, ſtrove to draw upon 
them the arms of Charles Martel, who was 
their ally; but the negociation did not fſuc- 
| Gregory Ceed,, It was renewed by Gregory III., who 
ee made more advantageous offers, and at laſt 
puriue the won over the hero; but the execution of the 
fame views. enterpriſe was ſuſpended by the death of Charles. 
Ts Euitptand yielded to the inſtances of the new 
Zachary, and- even reſtored to him four 
| towns of the duchy of Rome which he had 
| Deathof feized. In 744 this prince ended in panes 2 
me. reign equally long and glorious. | 
Ratchis bp Hlis ſucceſſor Ratchis ſuffered himſelf again 
ſucceſſor to be diſarmed by the pope at the ſiege of 
turns monk, Peruſia. Such was the influence of the pon- 
een tifical dignity, that, after an interview with 
pope, @ Tachary, chat prince not only raiſed the ſiege, 
but gave himſelf up entirely to religious im- 
prefſions, and even put on the monkiſh habit, 
Meantime Zachary's ſituation between the 
| Greeks and the Lombards was ſtill alarming 
and dangerous. He therefore thought, as his 
pPtedeceſſors had done, of ſecuring to himſelf 
the aſſiſtance of France, and ſupplying by 
ia ny thoſe reſources which his ſtrength denied 
im: his hopes were confirmed by ſetting in 
motion the ſprings of religion. 
275% | In theſe conjunctures the ambitious Pepin, 
— Wh unqueſtionably was acquainted with the 
favourof pope's inclinations, propoſed to him a caſe of 
Pepin, who Conſcience, which none had yet thought of 
king Fubmitrting to the deciſion of Rome. The 
| Er Was, WhO _ to bear the * of 
ing, 
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king, a prince incapable of governing, or a 
miniſter veſted with the royal authority, which 
he exerciſed with honour ? Zachary decided in 


favour of the ſubject againſt the lawtyl prince. 


The clergy favoured Pepin becauſe he reſtored 
to them part of the lands which had been 
taken from them by Charles Martel. His 
power and abilities made him reſpected by the 
nobility ; and the nation deſpiſed inactive, ob- 
ſcure kings, who were ſcarce knows even by 
name. I hus the judgment of the pope. re- 
moved every ſcruple. King Childeric was 
ſhaved, that is, degraded, and ſhut up in a 
monaſtery, together with his ſon; Pepin was 


raiſed to the throne, and ſolemnly anointed at 


Soiſſons by St. Boniface, biſhop of Mentz, the 


famous miſſionary of the Germans, and one of 
his moſt uſcful adherents. _ E 

By this ceremony of unction, borrowed from 
the Jews, and till that time unknown to the 
French nation, a character of divinity ſeemed 
to be impreſſed on the perſon of the monarch, 


But as ignorance abuſes every thing, we ſhall 


find the biſhops ſoon imagine, that by per- 
forming the ceremony of inauguration they 
conferred the royal dignity; an opinion pro- 
ductive of the moſt dangerous conſequences. 
The emperors had for a long time cauſed them- 
ſelves to be crowned by the patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople; in the ſequel of this hiſtory, we 


ſhall in like manner ſee the popes crown the 


emperors of the Weſt. The coronation and 
unction will be ſuppoſed neceſſary to the 
ſovereign power, and on a pious ceremony 
3 


the 


Pepin de- 
thrones 
Chizder ie. 


Ceremony 
of unction, 
which was 
afterwards 
abuſed, 
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ciation of 
Stephen 
III. with 


doms. 
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the ergy build a right of diſpoſing of king- 

ms. It is proper to foreſee events from their 
origin. VU 
In a word, the political conduct of the popes 
was crowned with ſucceſs: the new king of 
France repaid their favours with uſury. Aiſtulf, 
of Aſtolpho, ſucceſſor of Ratchis, ſeized Ra- 
venna, the whole Exarchate, with Pentapolis, 
and threatened, the duchy of Rome. Zachary 
was now dead. Stephen III *, in vam demanded 
aſſiſtance from Conſtantine-Copronymus, whoſe 
attention was entirely engroſſed with extirpat- 
ing the worſhip of images. This emperor em- 


pro him to negociate with Aiſtulf, or, if he 


Found him untractable, to addreſs himſelf to 


- 


the king of France. Stephen therefore ſer out, 


and arrived in that country, where, after re- 
peating .the ceremany of Pepin's inauguration, 
he created him and his ſons patricians of Rome; 
a title to which royalty is attached. In recom- | 
pence, he obtained for the church of Rome a 
donation of the Exarchate with Pentapolis. 


This is one of thoſe facts,“ ſays an eſtimable 


author, „of which we meet with few examples 
“in hiſtory. An ambaſſador employed to ne- 
„ gociate with a foreign prince for the preſer- 


vation of part of his maſter's dominions, 


« divides the territory in queſtion into two 
“ portions, and ſells the one to this foreign 


Aachary had for his immediate ſacceſfor another Stephen, 
who died in three days after his election, - befgre he was 
conſecrated. By ſome authors he is not reckoned among the 
fre and they give the name of Stephen II. to him men- 


: 4 


ioned in the text. 
„ . 3 
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e prince, on condition of receiving the other 
& himſelf when it ſhall be conquered.” ( Abrege 
de I Hiſt: d Italie.) But it muſt be acknowledg: 
ed, that the primary fault was the emperor's sa- 
bandoning the Romans. 
Pepin, without delay, paſſed the Alps, BE 
Aiſtulf ſued for peace, which was granted; but 
as ſoon as the French were withdrawn, he broke 
the treaty, and laid ſiege to Rome. On this 
occaſion, Stephen wrote to his protector that 
famous letter, in the name of St. Peter, where, 
with no ſmall dextecity, he confounds all ideas, 
the ſacred with the profane, the wealth with 
the eſſence of the church, the intereſt of ſouls 


with the proſperity of the paſtors; and where, 


in recompence for carrying on a political war, 
he promiſes happineſs in this world and the 
next, not without threats of damnation in caſe 
ſuccours were denied. An artful language, 
which became but too common. To give to 
the church was giving to God, or to St. Peter; 
to diſpute any thing with the church, was at- 
tacking God, attacking St. Peter. Credulity 
and ſuperſtition lent ſuch ſtrength to ſophiſms 
ot this kind, that they deſtroyed the natural 
order of ſociety. 

Pepin ſoon made his appearance again in 
Italy, when the emperor offered to defray the 
expences of the war, provided the laſt con- 
queſts of the Lombards were reſtored to the 
empire: but his anſwer was, that he had made 
a donation of thoſe lands to St. Peter, and 


would not revoke it for all the gold in the 


world. Alkuly! who was beſieged in Pavia, 
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He referves 
the fove- 
reignty in 
quality of 
Patrician, 


763. 
Death of 
Pepin. 


the ſtate of Europe. 


MODERN HISTORY. 
his capital, ſubmitted to the terms preſcribed 


bim, and Pepin put the pope in poſſeſſion of 


Ravenna, Claſſe, Ceſarea, Rimini, Fano, Pe- 
ſaro, Ceſena, Sinigaglia, Comacchio, Urbino, 
Forli, &c. reſerving the right of ſeignory over 
that ſtate, in quality of Roman patrician. 
Naples, which was governed by a duke, Gaeta, 


with the greateſt part of Calabria, the country 


of the Brutians, and ſome maritime towns, re. 
mained under the dominion of the emperor. 
Thus did the See of Rome profit at his expence, 


by the quarrel raiſed concerning the worſhip of 


images. 

After an uninterrupted ſeries of victories, 
after ſubjecting the Saxons and Sclavonians to 
tribute, obliging the duke of Bavaria to take 


an oath of fidelity, and reuniting Aquitaine to 
the crown, Pepin died in the year 763, and the 


ſeventeenth of his reign, equally reſpected at 


home and abroad. He had never aimed at too 


abſolute power, but referred all affairs of im- 
portance to the aſſemblies of the nation, whpſe 
oracle he was from his prudence. | By conſent 
of the nobility, he had divided his dominions 


between his two ſons, Charles and Carloman, 


the firſt of whom forms a great epocha in 
hiſtory, Let us ſtop a few moments to conſider 
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General Obſervations. © 
J. 
IHE ancient Gauls, Germans, Britons, Aultbe Bar- 
Scandinavians, and, in general, all the juin who 

Celtic nations which overſpread Europe (for empire te- 

they are ſuppoſed, with great probability, to be h. 

of Celtic origin), nearly reſembled each other 

in the fundamentals of their government, man- 

ners, and opinions. This conformity is viſible 

in all the ſtates founded by the Barbarians, who 

diſmembered the vaſt empire of the Romans. 
Liberty and war were their ruling paſſions. 

From a perſuaſion that force gives every right, 

and that victory is a certain proof of juſtice, 

their ambition for conquering and ſpoiling their 

enemies, that is, thoſe whom they attacked, 

was equalled by their averſion from ſubmitting 

to the deſpotic will of a ſingle perſon. Even 

in ſubjection they maintained their freedom. 

Their primitive government was a kind of mili- Their 66 

tary democracy, under a general who had com- overamene 

monly the title of king. It was impoſſible, democracy. 
that this dignity could- be. hereditary among 

people whoſe views extended no farther than 

the preſent moment, and who wanted a chief 

capable of heading his army, and making him- 

ſelf obeyed. If found deſtitute of thoſe quali- 
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ties, they in a ſhort time deprived him of that 

Their kings power Which they had conferred, When a war- 

, were m_- rior diſtinguiſhed himſelf by eminent abilities, 

peter + ſeveral others attached themſelves to him, and 
mutually engaged to fight in defence of one 

another. Each made it a duty to die for his 

chief, and it was reckoned cowardice to ſurvive 

him. Theſe aſſociations ſeem to have been the 

. embryo of the feudal government. 

"National All affairs of importance were debated inthe 

 allewblies, national aſſemblies, in which thoſe warriors, 

with arms in their hands, ſenſible of their own 

ſtrength, and impatient of controul, yielded 

only to the conviction that the meaſures pro- 

poſed, were of real utility. In France, this 

aſſembly was firſt called the Field of March, 

becauſe it wes held in an open field, in the 
month of March; it was afterwards named the 

Field of May, becauſe, when the uſe of cavalry 
became common, Pepin transferred it to the time 

when forage could be eaſily procured. Ano- 

ther, but lels conſiderable, was held in autumn. 

The tribes, in proceſs of time, growing into 

nations, theſe aſſemblies neceſſarily took another 

form. cc: i 

| After their When the Barbarians anined fixed Crtlements, 
ſetfemen'> the democracy was ſoon changed into a military 
crieychang-. ariſtocracy. The grandees, poſſeſſed of riches - 
— and large domains, had in their hands every 
4 means of reducing the lower rank to a ſtate of 
dependence. They engroſſed to themſelves the 

power which the body of the nation had former- 

ly enjoyed. Ihe common people were ne- 

as; and deſpiſed: the affairs of ſtate were 
regulated 
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regulated by the king and nobility. Wet 4 


France, under the monarchs of 'the firſt and 
ſecond race, the people or freemen ſhared, at 
leaſt virtually, in the legiſlative power: ac- 
cording to the language of the capitularies, the 
laws were made by the conſent of the people. But 
it ſeems more than probable, that this conſent 
became a mere formality. Would the mayors 
of the palace have dared, or could they have 
had power to ſuppreſs the national aſſemblies, 
had not the fundamentals of the ancient con- 
ſtitution been already ſhaken? 

As all authority tends to its own age 
ment, that of the N . eſpecially in France, 
quickly gained ground. This was an effect of 
their conqueſts and peculiar circumſtances. 
On one ſide, the vanquiſhed: nations, accuſtom- 
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How the 
royal power 
increaſed, 
eſpecially in 


France. 


ed to the yoke of the emperors, and trained to 


continual obedience by chriſtianity, entertained 
principles highly favourable to the authority of 
princes, and by mixing with the conquerors, 


naturally gained an influence over their opini- 


ons, eſpecially when both embraced the ſame 
religion, and the biſhops, who were all Ro- 
mans, had great authority over the ſentiments 


and inclinations of the people. On the other 


ſide, the kings, being in poſſeſſion of vaſt do- 
mains, beſtowed ſome portions of them, under 
the name of Benefices, on the great lords, whom 
they were deſirous of attaching to their intereſt, 
and withdrew them at their pleaſure. Thus 
did hope and fear, the great movers of the hu- 
man heart, ſecond their political views. Some 
kings, for inſtance, Chilperic I. even exerciſed 
| a kind 


Benefices, ' 
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2 kind of violent deſpotiſm. Beſides, the 
French ſtill continued the crown in the family 
of Clovis, though without rigorouſly adhering 


to an order of ſucceſſion in favour of the elders, 


or the neareſt heirs; which was of the greateſt. 
advantage to that family. Had the Merovin- 


gians (the name given to the firſt race) ſup- 

rted their dignity by their merit; had that 
ine produced Pepins and Charles Martels, 
they would doubtleſs. have become. powerful 
monarchs, inſtead of ſinking into dependence 
on the mayors. In prudent and vigorous hands, 


authority increaſes for the public weal. A ſuc- 


ceſſion of three great men raiſed the empire of 


Charlemagne, . while, through the folly of the 


© idle kings, the grand building erected by megan 


The laws of 
_ the Barbari- 


ans too 
gentle. 


Duels in 
failure ef 
Judicial 
proofs, and 
why * 


crumbled into duſt. 

The laws take an impreſſion from the ge· 
nius of the people: thole are gentle in propor- 
tion as theſe are free, for exceſſive liberty never 
* ſubmits to a painful yoke. Treaſon and cow- 
ardice were commonly the only crimes for 
which there was no pardon, As the public in- 
flicted no puniſhment. for murder, it was left 


to private perſons, who revenged their own 


quarrel, or that of their relations, though they 
ſometimes accepted a compoſition from the of- 
fender. Theſe northern nations being always 
at war, were peculiarly tender of the lives of 


their members. We muſt not, therefore, be 


ſurpriſed, if they ſubſtituted pecuniary fines in- 
ſtead of capital puniſhments. 
Nor ought it to be matter of wonder, that 


Tenn the practice of duels in failure 
of 
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of judicial evidence. This was an effect of the 
received opinion, that victory was a proof of 
juſtice; according to their ſyſtem and their 


language, it was the judgment of Cod; among 


Barbarians, it was the ſhorteſt method of put- 


ting an end to differences; it ſerved as fuel to 


that martial courage, which they looked upon as 


the firſt of all virtues, and was ſometimes a pre- 
ſervative againſt the abuſe of oaths. Gonde- 
bald, king of the Burgundians, who, more 
than any other prince, authoriſed this cuſtom, 
gives that as a reaſon in his law: that our ſub - 
 jedts may not from henceforth make oath on obſcure 


Authoriſed 
by Gonde- 
bald, as 2 
preventive" 

of pen 


matters, nor perjure themſelves when fats are 


clear. Thus,” ſays Monteſquieu, while 


<* the clergy declared the law which permitted 


« duels to be impious, the law of the Burgun- 


e dians looked upon that which authoriſed the 


taking of an oath, as ſacrilegious.“ An 
obſervation true in one ſenſe, - though generally 
| falſe; for the Burgundians ſometimes admitted 
the oaths, even of children, as evidence. But 


after all, the folly of judicial combat continued 


to be no leſs inſeparably interwoven with the 
principles of the Germanic nations. 

The obſervations now made on duels, are ap+ 
plicable to the extravagant methods of excul- 
pation allowed by the courts of juſtice. They 
had been firſt eſtabliſned by opinion, and opi- 
nion long ſupported them. From the earlieſt 


ages, a miraculaus virtue was aſcribed to the 


elements, on a ſuppoſition that they were ani- 
mated by ſome intelligent power, which inceſ- 


ſantly directed their action, and made them ne- 


Abſurdity o 
the judicial 
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ed on opi- 
nion. 
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ceflacily ſubſervient to the triumph of equity. 
The people were perſuaded, that fire would not 
burn the innocent, and that water would not 
drown the guilty. The one, therefore, might, 
without danger, handle a red hot piece of iron, 
or dip his hands in boiling water: the other 
would neceſſarily float in a veſſel of water, into 
which he was plunged with his hands and feet 
tied. Such were the principal trials which, in 
ſome countries, went by the name of ordtal. 

Chriſtianity could not deſtroy them, becauſe 
the Barbarians made it bend to their prejudices, 
rather than ſubject their prejudices to its princi- 
ples. Superſtition ſought in our ſacred books 
for texts to authoriſe a practice repugnant to 
common ſenſe, and imagined it found them: 
hence theſe trials became religious ceremonies, 
which the clergy were intereſted to ſupport; as, 
not to mention other advantages, they were by 
theſe means evidently made arbiters in many 
important cauſes. The croſs, holy water, and 
even the euchariſt, were converted into ordeals. 
Prieſts, monks, and ſometimes: laymen, accu- 
. ſed of crimes, cleared themſelves by taking the 
communion, and this flagrant abuſe was Fatho- 
riſed by councils. 

An eſſential point of public juſtice w was, in the 
Geft ages, the trial by peers, or equals. In 
France, there were hundreds ſubdivided into 
decennaries; that is, a kind of diſtricts, con- 
ſiſting, at leaſt, of a hundred families, and 
comprehending other ſmaller diſtricts. The 
chiets of the hundreds, or decennaries, tried petty 
cauſes. In each province, the Count was the 
VITER: 8 regular 
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regular judge. He took for his aſſeſſors, ſheriffs 
(Scabint ) elected from the people, and commonly 
of the beſt families. The king reſerved to him - 


ſelf the privilege of judging the biſhops, 


abbots, and nobility. The peerage, properly 
ſo called, a dignity attached to the great fiefs of 
the French nation, did not take 1 Its riſe till theſe 
became hereditary. 


II. 


The Chriſtian religion would unqueſtionably 
have changed the Barbarians into other men, if 
it had not been in a ſhore time infected with ſu- 
perſtitions equally abſurd and pernicious. Its 
beneficent and divine morality was in a manner 
covered with a thick ruſt, which ſuffered no 
part of it to be ſeen. This was another un- 
avoidable effect of circumſtances. Formerly, 
the Druids had an abſolute dominion over the 
Gauls; nor had the German prieſts leſs autho- 
rity, and the change of religion only rivetted 
the chains of the prieſt hood on theſe nations. 
Unhappily, the clergy were neither well enough 
informed to guide the people right, nor had they 
virtue ſufficient to abſtain from abuſing their 
power. Can it be ſuppoſed, without a miracle, 
that they could reſiſt the torrent of national 
manners, eſpecially when Barbarians were pro- 
moted to the epiſcopal dignity, and brought 
with them their vices and their ignorance ? 
Every thing then naturally degenerated, © The 
purity of Chytlzatiity Was _ corrupted by 

: great 
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great abuſes, which daily increaſed, and pro- 


duced others ſtill more flagrant, 

The Chriftian emperors had enriched the 
chureh, beſtowed on her privileges and immu- 
nities with a laviſh hand; and theſe ſeducing 
emoluments had not a little contributed to the 
relaxation of diſcipline, and the introduction of 
diſorders, which, though not all equally viſible, 
all contributed to corrupt the ſpirit of the holy 
miniſtry, Under the government of the Bar- 
barians, the miſchief increaſed with amazing 


rapidity. As they were perſuaded, that all 


crimes might be compenſated by a ſum of 
money, and that heaven was gained by dona- 
tions to the church, the more that men aban- 
doned themſelves to brutal paſſions, the more 
profuſe were they in theſe pretended works of 
piety; * They ſeemed to believe,” ſays the 


Abbẽ Mably, that avarice was the primary 


Comp aint: 
of Clovis 
and Chilpe- 
ric on that 


ſobject. 


attribute of the Deity, and that the ſaints 
made a traffic of their intereſt and protection: 
« which gave occaſion. to the pleaſantry of 
„ Clovis, that St. Martin did his friends good 
* ſervice, but made them pay him tov dear fer his 
& trouble.” (Obſerv. on Hiſt. of France, 
cap. 4.) This expreſſion of Clovis makes his 


piety ſomewhat ſuſpicious. Hiſtory mentions 


the complaints of his grandſon Chilperic, on 


the ſame ſubject, who frequently ſaid: Our ex- 


cheguer is poor; our wealth is got into tbe hands 
of the church; the biſhops are the real kings. 


Though Chilperic be deſcribed as a man defti- 
tute of all ſenſe of religion, his T | 


were not without foundation. 
In 
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In fact, the biſhops having riſen to the rank 
of nobility by the acquiſition of demeſnes, and 
Joining the power of wealth to the influence of 


Exceſſi ve 
power of the 
biſhops. 


religion, were frequently arbiters of the ſtate. 


In Spain, France, and other countries, they 


diſpoſed of the throne, and dictated to the le- 


giſlative power. They digeſted the laws, and 
every moment extended their prerogatives: nor 
was it poſſible things ſhould be otherwiſe. Their 
advice was neceſſary, for knowledge of every 
kind was confined to the clergy; their opinions 
were deciſive; they ordinarily ſpoke in the 
name of God, and they were only men. 

Ihe intereſts of the laymen being inconſiſtent 
with theirs, this contrariety was a new ſource of 
diſorders. The clergy employed artifice againſt 
antagoniſts who were ſuperior in ſtrength ; tables 


were invented to terrify and enſlave them; ſpi- 


ritual arms were employed for the defence of 
temporal poſſeſſions; the ſoft voice of charity 
was changed into frightful anathemas, and re- 
ligion ſeemed to breathe only terror. Even the 
councils were frequently leſs attentive to diſci- 


Quarrels be- 
tween the 
clergy and 
laity, with 
their etfects. 


pline, than to the eſtabliſhment or preſervation 


of lucrative privileges. To all theſe helps 
they added the power of the ſword. Prelates, 
through inclination and habit, 'took | up the 
trade of war, and fought. not only in defence 


of their own domains, but ſometimes to uſurp 


others, and frequently rebelled againſt their 
ſovereign, Hiſtory furniſhes numerous exam - 
ples of ſuch offenſive conduct. The violences 


committed by the laymen were undoubtedly 


the primary cauſe ; but the enmity which ſprung 
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up between the two orders is itſelf ſufficient 


proof, that the abuſes were flagrant and deeply 
rooted, 

When a numerous order of citizens is exempt- 
ed from bearing the common offices, and freed 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary tribunals; 
when it becomes the dictator of opinion, claims 


its privileges by divine right, and is favoured 


by the joint aid of ſuperſtition and ignorance, 
there is no bar to its enterpriſes, if actuated by 
ambition and ſelf-intereſt. The epiſcopal power 
roſe to ſuch a height, that even the imperious 
and cruel Chilperic, having charged Pretexta- 
tus of Rouen with a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
threw. himſelf at the feet of the other biſhops, 
intreating them to puniſh him. This authority 
of the prelates, in ſome circumſtances, was a 
check to criminal actions, and then was really 
uſeful; but as, in the natural courſe of human 
affairs, its exerciſe was vitiated by motives of 


ſelf. intereſt, it frequently became very dan- 


gerous. 

The exceſſive 1 of monaſtic in- 
ſtitutions had conſiderable influence on the 
ſtate of ſocieties. From time immęmorial, 
great numbers of men, in the eaſtern countries, 
had devoted themſelves to a ſolitary and con- 
templative life; a fondneſs for which was 
ealily inſpired by the heat of the climate, and 
the warmth of imagination. The example had 
been ſet to Chriſtians by the Therapeutæ and 
Eſſenians among the, Jews; and they followed 
it with the more ardour, as their religion was 
more calculated to detach them from the Ae 

= of - 
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of this world. Egypt, in particular, was in a 


manner peopled with monks. In the fourth 


century, the ſingle city of Oxyrinchus, in The- 
bais, reckoned twenty thoutand, beſides ten 
thouſand nuns ; it contained more monaſteries 
than private houſes, Yet few perſons are called 
by providence to a ftate ſo repugnant to 


the natural order of ſociety, and which requires 


virtues ſuperior to human ſtrength. Licenti- 
ouſneſs and diſorder conſequently crept into the 
cloiſters. The Eaſt was over-run by an infinite 
number of vagabond fanatical and ſeditious 
monks, who diſturbed the church and ſhook 
the throne. In 736, the emperor Valens 
enacted a law, obliging them to ſerve in the 
armies, which was the only method he could 


contrive for reducing them to obedience. Such. 


laws are never executed, and the remedy only 
increaſes the evil. The rule of St. Baſil ſeemed 
an edifying reformation, but was confined with- 
in the walls of a few monaſteries; nor did it 
prevent the monks, who had now got the bi- 
ſhoprics into their hands, from acting the prin- 
cipal part in theological diſſentions. 

The monks were already known in the Weſt, 
where they had begun to eſtabliſh themſelves 
about the beginning of the ſixth century, when 
St. Benedict founded his order in Italy. The 
celebrated Caſſiodorus, at the age of ſeventy, 
quitted the court to embrace the new rule, The 
great Totila made it more reſpectable by the 
honours he paid to its founder. The virtues of 
the riſing order, where the fervour of devotion 
was kept up by manual labour, drew to it pro- 
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ſelytes by thouſands, Princes and noble- 
men embraced the devout life of the cloiſter, 


as the readieſt path to heaven; and this kind of 


devotion ſpread with all the fire of enthuſiaſm. 


To found monaſteries at great expence, in 
the city and country, and to enrich them by 
offerings and donations, was reckoned one of 
the principal duties of Chriſtianity among the 


Barbarians. The monks acquired a large pro- 


perty in land, great part of which they culti- 


vated, and thus were, at leaſt, ſome advantage 


Vice creeps 
=_ into them, 
and why „ 


to the countries they inhabited. But becoming 


too rich and numerous, they, by inſenſible de- 
grees, loſt ſight of their primitive holineſs: like 
the ſecular clergy, they became rapacious, vain, 


and ambitious, applied themſelves to war, and 
roſe to nobility; they contracted the vices of 


the age, and the aſylum of religious auſterity 


was converted into a ſource of offence to Chriſ- 
tians. Lazineſs, wretched poverty, public ca- 


lamities, a momentary fit of devotion, or the 


caprice of parents, were generally the motives 
for embracing this courſe of life. But could 
they put off their diſpoſitions by changing their 
habit? The effect of all this was, that the ſtate 
loſt a number of ſubjects, and gained but few 


edifying examples. Men were always dazzled 
with the beginnings, and never inclined to look 


forward to the conſequences, though the expe- 
rience of the paſt gave evident tokens of the 
future: but nations are governed by prejudice 


and cuſtom. | 
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The monks were at firſt ſubject to the bi · 


ſhops, but they ſoon obtained exemptions con- 


_ rrary 
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trary to the common right, a grant of which 


was ſolicited from the popes. Queen Brune- 
haut, for example, requeſted that favour of 
St. Gregory, in behalf of the monaſteries which 
ſhe had founded. The popes derived a double 
advantage from theſe grants; they augmented 
their authority over the biſhops, and united the 
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monaſtic bodies more cloſely to their intereſt. 


But hence aroſe a number of inconveniences; 
diſcipline was greatly relaxed, the biſhops and 
monks became rivals, and the latter too ſtrictly 
devoted to the papal court. They were, in fact; 


ſo many miſſionaries of the popes; implicit : 


obedience to whoſe commands they inculcated. 


in their ſermons as a religious duty: the leſs - 


they were connected with civil ſociety, and the 


order of the ſtate, the more aſſiduous were they 


in extending that foreign juriſdiction, from 


which they received ſo many privileges and 
marks of favour. By theſe methods, England, 
as we ſhall ſee elſewhere, and ſome other 
countries, fell into a kind of ſlavery, Rome 


herſelf would have been amazed, had ſhe com- 


pared the ancient rules with her new govern- 


ment. 
The popes, who were chiefs of the hierarchy, 
and commonly better informed and more pru- 
dent than the biſhops, had often been conſulted 
on important and difficult matters. Thus, by 
degrees, they eſtabliſhed a cuſtom of ſending 


their orders, becauſe reſpect was paid to their 


counſels, They afterwards formed a ſcheme 
for having vicars in every country, who ſhould 


command in their name; and not only the li- 


m3 berty 
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herty of the churches, but the political powers, 


received frequent ſhocks before they were to- 
- tally ſubjected. Pepin and Carloman carrying 


on a war in Germany, the prieſt Sergius, envoy 
from pope . Zachary to the duke of Bava- 


ria, commanded them, in the name of his 


maſter and of St. Peter, to withdraw, in the 


| ſame authoritative manner that he would have 


enjoined the obſervation of an eccleſiaſtical or- 
dinance. However, the two princes fought a 
battle with the duke, and were victorious ; up- 
on which Pepin ſaid to Sergius, F St. Peter 


bad judged our cauſe unjuſt, be would not have 


ſuccoured us. If we compare with this behavi- 
our the intrigues to ſet Pe 25 upon the throne, 
to drive out the king of the Lombards, and 


| ſhake off the yoke of the emperor, it will give 


Importance 
of being ac - 
quainted 


with the 


abnſes of re- 
ligion, 


us a diſtant proſpect of the lengths to which 
the popes were one day to carry their enter- 
priſes, when their dominion ſhould be more 


firmly eſtabliſhed. 


I have found it neceſſary, though againſt my 
inclination, to dwell upon theſe dilagreeable 


ſubjects, a knowledge of which is unhappily 


. The prodigious influence of the 
prieſthood in public affairs gave birth to the 


principal events. The kingdoms were ſplit in- 


to factions by two orders of oppoſite intereſts; 
whoſe rivalſhip, ſometimes dormant, at others 
tumultuous, produced, as we ſhall ſee in the 
progreſs of this hiſtory, a long ſeries of diſturb- 
ances, ſtill increaſed by the contending parties 
of each claſs. We ſhall behold a foreign 
pontiff, by help of religious prejudices, ſubject 

even 


FIRST EPOCHA: 
even crowned heads to his dominion ; while re- 
ligion, disfigured and miſtaken, ſerved as a 
pretext for numberleſs inteſtine cabals. In a 


word, we ſhall find the misfortunes of the 
church and ſtate inſeparably united, till the 
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darkneſs, which had prevailed for many ages, 


was diſpelled by the light of true ſcience. 

We have ſeen in the Ancient Hiſtory, that 
almoſt all the prieſts of falſe religions confined 
knowledge to their own order, as the moſt 
proper means of ſupporting and extending their 
authority, They wanted to keep the people in 
ignorance of every thing but what they judged 
proper to teach them; made a myftery of the 


moſt important points; and, in a word, kept 


truth in captivity. - With this view, the Druids 


of Gaul ſtrictly prohibited writing, and ſecured 


to themſelves the privilege of pronouncing their 
oracles, without being expoſed to the leaſt exa- 
mination, Unluckily, the clergy among the 


Cauſe of the 
increaſe of 


Ignorance. - 


Pernicious 
policy of the 
clergy, 


barbarous nations, from a propenſity which is 


but too natural, imitated this pernicious policy, 
and foſtered the laity's haughty contempt for 
letters; which ſpreading among the biſhops, who 
were generally tinctured with the national man- 
ners, writing was almoſt entirely confined to 


Vid. Hiſt. 
| de Celtes. 


the cloiſters. Several works of the ancients 


were there copied; and thus many of them 


have been preſerved, the loſs of which would 
not have been repaired : but they were much - 


more aſſiduous in compiling wretched chro- 
nicles and fabulous legends ; by which hiſtory, 
religion, the principles and rights of ſociety, 
were almoſt totally corrupted, = 
H4 f New 
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* chains were daily forged for mankind, 
by groſs ſuperſtition, Falſe miracles, falſe 
relics, falſe acts, and frauds, pretendedly pious, 
were multiplied without end. The lighteſt. _ 
review of the hiſtorians of thoſe times, muſt 
give us the moſt dreadful ideas of the ſtupid 
blindneſs under which the nations laboured. 

- Bede and Gregory of Tours adopt many ab- _ 
ſurdities as unqueſtionable facts. St. Gregory, 


though a pontiff whoſe virtues merit the higheſt 


Falſe no- 
tions given 
them of re- 


| ligion. 


commendation, deſpiſed and hated true litera- _ 
ture, which forms the genius and ſtrengthens 
the judgment: his own works are a proof, how 
advantageous it -would have been for him to 
ſtudy the art of criticiſm. 

The trifling queſtions put to him by Auſtin 
the monk, who converted the Engliſh, with his 
anſwers, are ſufficient to ſhew what falſe no- 
tions then prevailed in the doctrine and practice 


of true religion. The correſpondence between, 


Boniface, the apoſtle of the Germans, and 
pope Zachary, ſets this matter in a ſtill clearer 


light. Zachary, in one of his letters, tells the 


nuſſionary, that Chriſtians are forbidden to eat 
Jays, rooks, ſtorks, hares, &c. In another, 
he ſays, * You alk me, how long lard ought 
* to be kept before it be eaten, The fathers 
c have given no direction in this matter; how- 
< ever, my opinion is, that it ought not to be 


< eaten unleſs dried in ſmoke, or dreſſed with 
fire. But if any will eat it raw, it will be 


ce proper to wait till after the Eaſter holidays.” 
What becomes of religion, the eſſence of 


which is to adore God in /pirit and in truth, 


| according 
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according to the oracle of Jeſus Chriſt what 
becomes of it, when it is made to conſiſt in con- 
temptible minutiæ, and even in pernicious prac- 
tices ? | | 

| Almoſt all the Europeans, unacquainted with 
learning, the arts, commerce, and politics, ne- 
ceſſarily became more barbarous and wretched, 


unleſs nature, if I may vſe the expreſſion, was 


forced by ſome extraordinary revolution, We 
ſhall ſee Charlemagne make ſtrong efforts, and 
attended with great ſucceſs ; but after him, all 
will fink into the former chaos. 
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CHAP, I. 
Wars of Charlemagne. 
HE French monarchy was divided be- 
tween Pepin's two ſons, Charles, called 


afterwards Charlemagne, and Carloman. Theſe 
princes quarrelled, and their miſunderſtanding 


would have produced fatal effects, if Carlo- 
man's death, which happened in 771, had not brother 


Put an end to their diſputes. Charles, whoſe 
_ vaſt and ambitious genius was thus freed from 
every check, finding himſelf at the head of a 


Beginning 
of Charle- 


magne's 
reign, 


Death of his 


powerful army, ſoon formed projects for im- 


mortaliſing his name. We are now to enter 


upon a reign, the courſe of which, and it laſted 
forty-ſix years, was a continued ſeries of vic- 
tories, - political inſtitutions, and remarkable 


events; which, in the midſt of barbariſm, offer. 


5 to 
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do our view objects worthy of employing out 


Mutual ani- 
muſity of the 
popes and 
Lombard 


kings, 


Paul 1. 3 | 


Didier, 


whole attention. 
There till remained in Italy a leaven of diſ- 
cord, fomented by the mutual animoſity of the 


popes and Lombard kings. The dukes of 


Spoleto and Benevento, refuſing to acknow- 
ledge Didier, the ſucceſſor of Aiſtulf ; 3 that 
prince, who attributed their revolt to the papal | 
intrigues, ravaged the territory which went by 
the name of Sr. Peter's patrimony, but after- 
wards came to an accommodation with pope 
Paul I. who purſued the plan of politics mark- 
ed out by his predeceſſors. There are extant . 


letters from Paul to Pepin, in which that mo- 


narch is ſtyled a new Moſes, the French a holy 
nation, and the Lombards are ſtigmatiſed as 
enemies of the church and the faith, though, as 
well as the others, they had embraced the catholic 


doctrine. But encomiums and reproaches were 


dictated by intereſt. 


After the death of Paul I. Conſtantine, the 
ſon of the duke of Nepi, having been forcibly 
ſet upon the papal throne, Didier put an end to 
a ſcandalous ſchiſm by favouring the election of 


Stephen IV. (772.) Notwithſtanding this, the 
Pope had recourſe to France, in order to force 


him to reſtore ſome of the church lands, and 
even carried his ingratitude to a greater length. 


The project for a double marriage of Charle- 


magne and Carloman with the king of Italy's 


two daughters, filled him with the ſtrongeſt 
apprehenſions, and he uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to prevent their alliance; not only inſiſt- 
ing that theſe princes were already married, | but 
defcribing 
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deſcribing the Lombards as objects of con- 
tempt and horror, who, ſays he, wwe know of a 
truth, firſt ſpread the leproſy. Notwithſtanding 
this odious imputation, Charlemagne married 
the daughter of Didier, but ſoon after divorced 
her, probably with a view to the conqueſt o 
her father's kingdom. 

Didier, enraged at this affront, afforded an 
aſylum to Carloman's widow and her two ſons, 
who had been deprived of their inheritance by 


Charlemagne; after which, he endeavoured to j 
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tify Adrian 


© # 


bring pope Adrian I. over to his intereſt; but 


not being able to ſucceed, he ravaged the ter- 
ritories of 'the church. Upon this, Charle- 


magne, with whoſe deſigns Adrian was aC- | 


quainted, paſſed the Alps with haſty marches, 
took Verona, where the children and widow of 
Carloman reſided; made himſelf maſter of 
Pavia after a long ſiege, and deſtroyed the 
monarchy of the Lombards, which had ſub- 
ſiſted two hundred and fix years. Didier died 
in a monaſtery, but hiſtory is ſilent on the fate 
of Charlemagne's nephews. Should we be ig- 
norant of it, if it could have reflected honour 
upon the conqueror ? 

During the ſiege of Pavia, he paid a viſit to 
Rome, where he was met by the whole body of 
the clergy with banners in their hands; Adrian 
received him with great pomp, in the church of 
St. Peter, and the people ſung, Bleſſed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. Pepin's donation 
was ratified, if we may believe the hiſtorians ; 
yet neither the original, nor any copy of ſo 


important a deed, could ever after be found, 
which 


774. 
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which has made the whole matter to be queſli- 
oned by ſome critics. 

However generous Charlemagne was to the 
Holy See, he did not neglect his own intereſts. 
To the title of king of the Lombards he 

added, in quality of Roman patrician, the 
rights of ſovereignty in Rome, and the terri- 
tories granted to the Holy See. It is ſaid, 
that Adrian inveſted him with the preroga- 
tive of ordering and confirming the election of 
the popes; but the Oſtrogoth kings, and the 
exarchs, had exerciſed the ſame prerogative, as 
an appanage of the ſovereigns of Rome. From 
a coin of that pontiff, the ſovereignty of Rome 
ſeems to have been in his hands; but when, 
and how he acquired it, is a point impoſſible 
to be cleared up. Doubtleſs, he neglected no- 
thing to obtain new conceſſions. On the other 
hand, we have every reaſon to believe, that 
Charles did not ſtrip himſelf of his con- 

queſts. 
We ſhall not follow this hero in the expe- 
ditions which ſignaliſed almoſt every year of 
his reign. War was then carried on without a 
ſettled plan, or connected train of operations. 
There were neither regular troops, nor funds 
for their ſubſiſtence. Every lord headed his own 
ſoldiers, and was bound to ſerve only a limited 
time. A war was commonly obliged to be 
ended with the campaign; the troops were then 
diſcharged, and, in caſe of neceſſity, again aſ- 
ſembled the following year. Hence it was, 
that the war againſt the Saxons, though invari- 
ably ſucceſsful, laſted thirty years, Let us con- 
tent 
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tent ourſelves with mentioning the moſt memo- 
rable facts. | e KF 
Abderaman or Almanzor, the Arabian 
prince already mentioned, reigned gloriouſly in 
Spain, The petty Chriſtian kings of the Aſtu- 
rias had prudently ſued for peace; but the go- 
vernors of Saragoſſa and Arragon revolted, and 
called in Charlemagne, whom they acknow- 
ledged for their ſovereign. Upon this, he paſſed 
the Pyrennees in 778, and ſubdued the whole 


couhtry to the Ebro; or rather, was received 


there by the lords, with whom he maintained a 


1 
. 
A I 


Expedition 
into Spain 


- againſt Al- 


correſpondence, On his return from* this ex- 


dition, his rear-guard was defeated by the 
duke of Gaſcony, at Ronceſvalles, where fell 
the famous Roland, ſo celebrated by the writers 
of romance, and whom they ſuppoſed the 
nephew of Charlemagne. But the notions of 
chivalry were not yet ſuch as has been imagin- 
ed by thoſe who have borrowed their ideas from 
theſe fabulous compoſitions. - 

In 788 died Abderaman, and his death, 
which was followed by civil wars among his 
children, gave the Chriſtians in Spain an op- 
portunity of recovering themſelves. A monu- 
ment of that prince's grandeur till ſubſiſts in 
the cathedral of Cordova; a building of fix 
hundred feet in length, and two hundred and 
fifty in breadth, ſupported by three hundred 


and ſixty-five pillars of alabaſter, jaſper, and 
black marble. Such works could have been 


planned and executed by no other nation but 
the Arabians. uy 


France 


Death of _ 
Abderaman, 


Moſque of 
Cordoya ftill 
ſubſiſting. 


—— — — — 
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. France had long been at war with the Saxons, 
who preſerved all the ferocity of the Ger- 
man manners, while their courage was ſtill more 
inflamed by the love of liberty. Pepin had 
ſubjected them to tribute, and beſides, forced 
them to receive miſſionaries; but they could 
neither bear to pay the one, nor embrace the 


religion of the other, the pacific ſpirit of which 


Was ſo contradictory to the human paſſions. 


Maſſacre 
perpetrated 
by Charle= 
magne, 


Witikind 
ſubmits, 


Theſe Barbarians having maſſacred ſome miſ- 
ſionaries, the abbot of Fulda, at the diet of 
Worms in 772, prevailed upon the king to 
take arms againſt them. Though often beaten, 
they ſtill rebelled; their general, the celebrated 
Witikind, inceſſantly rouſing their ardour for 


war, and their love of independence. In 782, 


he gained a complete victory over the French. 
Charlemagne took a cruel revenge, by the 
maſſacre of Verden, where four thouſand five 
hundred of the principal Saxons were hehead - 
ed. Witikind, after being defeated with great 
ſlaughter in ſeveral battles, made his ſubmiſ- 
fion, and embraced Chriſtianity., Though he 
kept his engagements with fidelity, he never 
could inſpire his countrymen with a ſalutary 
ſpirit of docility. They often ſubmitted, and 
as often revolted; but at laſt, after a war of 
thirty years, they were entirely ſubjected, by 


tranſplanting many thouſand families of them 


into Flanders and other countries. The moſt 
reſolute retired into Scandinavia, carrying with 
them an implacable hatred againſt the domi- 
nion and religion of the French. ] 


The 
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The conqueror juſtly looked upon Chriſtiani- 
ty, as the beſt means for ſoftening the turbu- 
lence of a ferocious people. But he knew not, 
that Chriſtians are not made by violence, His 
capitularies for the Saxons ſeem almoſt equally 
barbarous with their own manners. He 
obliged them to receive baptiſm, under pain of 
death, and to pay tythes to the clergy z an im- 
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poſition, to which even the French refuſed 


ſubmiſſion; he made it capital to break the faſt 
of Lent, and, in a word, ſubſtituted force in- 
ſtead of perſuaſion. Theſe firſt Saxon laws 
ſhock the feelings of humanity; yet the people 
were at laſt reconciled to them, and cauſed them 
to be confirmed by the emperor Conrad II. A 
horrid inquiſition, rather than real juſtice, was 
long exerciſed by the ſanguinary tribunals of 
the Vebmic court, and Weſtphalian judicature, 


which, on _ teſtimony of vile informers, 


paſſed ſentence of condemnation without any 
form of proceſs. Theſe courts were not abo- 
liſhed till the ſixteenth century; a circumſtance 
which appears unaccountable, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe, that ſuperſtition had, in ſome meaſure, 
changed nature. 02 164 95125, l e [24 
Every nation in Germany, that dared to 
make the leaſt commotion, ſunk under the arms 
of the French hero. Taſſilo, duke of Bava- 
ria, who had been compelled to receive the 
inveſtiture of his duchy, having rebelled, was 
ſtripped of his dominions. The Sclavonians in 
Pomerania were ſubdued. The Huns or Abares, 
who had ſettled in Hungary, were driven be- 
yond the Raab. Charlemagne needed but to 
Von. I. 2 ſhew 
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ſhew himſelf to diſperſe his enemies. We ſhall 
ſee him ſtill greater among his own ſubjects, 


* eee 2 1 oa —— nn — 8 
—— 
» * now * ” 
*. 


CHAP. Il. 


Council of Francfort, and Affairs of the Church. 
© —Charlemagne Emperor. —End of his Reign. 


A, T Otwithſtanding the multiplicity of his 
wars, Charlemagne was attentive to the 
intereſts of government, laws, manners, learn- 
ing, and religion. He held frequent conven- 


tions of the ſtates, in order to regulate the af- 


Fairs of the nation and the church; examined 
every thing, and preſided in all buſineſs with 
indefatigable aſſiduity. The council of Franc- 
fort, in which the worſhip of images was con- 
demned, preſents the hiſtorian with an intereſt- 


5 ing object, proper to ſhnew the prejudices of the 


794» 
Famous 
council of 
Franefort. 


age, the authority of the ſovereign, and the 
pernicious effects of a contentious theology, as 
well as the cure for the evils it may produce. 
The primary object of this council was, the 
condemnation of the doctrine broached by 
Fel Urgello, and Elipand of Toledo, two 
Spaniſh biſnops; who, in order to refute the 
charge of polytheiſm, brought againſt the 
"Chriſtians by the Jews and Muſſulmen, main- 
tained, that Jeſus Chriſt was the ſon of God 


only by adoption, and deftroyed the doctrine of 


the Trinity while they appeared to defend it. 
. 6 Three 
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Three hundred biſhops, with two legates from 


the pope, aſſembled in conſequence of the 
king's orders, and Francfort became a ſecond 
Nice, where the doctrine of the church was 
deſtined to triumph over hereſy, — - _ 

Charles, ſeated on a throne, opened the aſ- 
ſembly in perſon, and moved for a ſentence of 
condemnation, In a letter addreſſed to the 
churches of Spain, he expreſſes himſelf in the 
following remarkable terms: You conjured me 
to judge this affair myſelf; I bave done it; I bave 
affifted as bearer and arbiter at the aſſembly of 
biſhops ; we have ſeen, and, by the grace of God, 


- 
* 
11 
5 5 


The king 
diſplays his 
authority in 
the i 


ordained what is to be believed. Neither Con- 


ſtantine, nor the other emperors, who were too 
jealouſly fond of dipping into theological mat- 
ters, had aſſumed a tone of greater authority. 
But Charles, far from being blamed, was al- 
ways loaded with praiſes. His authority and 
benefactions, doubtleſs, covered all the faults in 
his conduct, | a 9 e e 
In the queſtion concerning images, he acted 
with ſtill greater haughtineſs. Leo IV. fon of 
Conſtantine-Copronymus, copying the example 
of his father's perſecution, had baniſhed his 
own wife Irene, for having concealed images 
under the pillow of her bed. This princeſs, 
equally ſuſceptible of the charms: of devotion 
and ambition, being afterwards raiſed to the 


imperial dignity, jointly with her infant fon. 


Conſtantine-Porphyrogenetes, was deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing a worſhip, which ſhe favoured both 
from inclination and policy. Taraſius, ſecre- 


Worſhip of 
Images re- 
ſtored by 
Irene. 


tary of ſtate, was elected patriarch of Conſtan- 


1 tinople, 
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tinople, and employed as an inſtrument to exe- 
cute her deſigns. The ſecond council of Nice, 
held in 787, decreed, that an honorary adora- 
tion ſhould be paid to images, not the true la- 


tria, which is due only to the Diety. The 


ignorance of the Greeks is plainly proved by 


the forged writings, and apocryphal facts, 


quoted in the aQs of that council; but, accordin 
to the remark of ſome great theologians, theſe 
do not invalidate the deciſion, which was ſup- 
ported by authentic pieces. 

- Unluckily the tranſlation of the afts ſend by 
pope Adrian into France was ſo defective, as to 
contain theſe words: I receive and honour images 
according to the adoration which I pay to the 
Holy Trinity. Leſs than this would have been 
ſufficient to ſtartle the F rench, who were al- 


ready prejudiced againſt the Greeks and their 


worſhip; for no honours were paid to images 
in the monarchy. Charles cauſed the Caroline 
books to be compoſed by the biſhops, and pub- 


- liſhed them under the following title: Againſt 
. the council ſurreptitiouſiy and arroganiiy beld in 
Greece to eſtabliſh the worſhip of images. This 


Prudence 
and policy 
of pope 
Adrian, 


title is ſufficient to give an idea of the work, 
which is only a rhapſody of foul language and 


falſe reaſoning. In a word, the council of 


Francfort rejected that of Nice with the utmoſt 


contempt, and the king ſent to the pope his 


Caroline books, which were extremely proper 

to inflame the quarrel. 

Among a people like the Greeks, naturally 

ſophiſts and keen theological diſputants, an 

affair of * delicacy would have been neceſ- 
TH farily 
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farily attended with dangerous conſequences. 
But in France this was not the caſe,” becauſe 


the clergy of that country entertained the ſame 


ſentiments with the prince, and Adrian was 
prudent: enough to yield to the conjunctures. 
His reply to Charlemagne was worded with 
great circumſpection: he there maintained the 
doctrine of Nice without condemning that of 
France, and declared, that his motive for re- 
ceiving the Greek council was to prevent their 
relapſing into error; he ſpoke in general of the 
plans he had formed for the aggrandizement of 


the Romiſb church and the regal power. Theſe 


plans were probably the ſame which we ſhall 
ſee executed by his ſucceſſor. The popes were 
far from being well affected to the empire of 
Conſtantinople, and experienced the utility of 
being under the protection of France: a French 
emperor, indebted to them for his dignity, would 
more zealouſly promote the aggrandizement of 
the Romiſh church, We now draw near the 
time when Charlemagne received that title. 

He was deſirous that Adrian ſhould excom- 
municate the Greek emperor, being doubtleſs 
perſuaded that ſuch a ſtep would promote his 
deſigns. As the pope could not conſiſtently 
make a handle of the controverſy concerning 
images, he promiſed (which - muſt fill every 
man with aſtoniſhment) to declare Conſtantine 
and Irene heretics, if they refuſed 'to reſtore 
certain church lands. The temporal interell, 
then, is to regulate the uſe of ſpiritual arms! 
What ſtorms are gathering at a diſtance againſt 
the princes! | TTY ATE 


5 . 
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Leo III., who ſucceeded Adrian in 796, im- 
mediately on his acceſſion ſent the ſtandard of 


Rome to Charlemagne, intreating him to diſ- 


patch ſome perſon to that city in order to re- 


ceive the allegiance of the inhabitants; a pal- 


pable proof of his rights of ſovereignty being 
always acknowledged in Rome. Three years 
after, two men of conſiderable rank among the 
clergy, relations of the late pope, and enemies 
of Leo, not only entered an accuſation againſt 
him, but attacked him in the open ſtreet, over- 


whelmed him with a ſhower of blows, and ſhut 


him up half dead in the priſon of a monaſtery. 


However, he found means to eſcape, and fled 


Zoo. 
That prince 
judges the 
Pope at 
Rome. 


J. eo crowns 
him empe - 
ä TGrs a 


to Charlemagne, who ſent him back with the 
greateſt honours, and made preparations to fol- 
R he 04 at 
That prince, on his arrival at Rome, after 
holding private conferences with the pope for 
ſix days, aſſembled the biſhops and lords to 


examine into the charges brought againſt him 


upon which the prelates exclaimed, The holy See 


can be judged by none. This was not the opi- 


nion of Symmachus, who, in the' reign of 
Theodoric, even inſiſted upon being tried by 
a council. However, Leo made his defence; 
declared that the king was come t babe copni-= 
_ of the rauſe, and exculpated himſelf upon 
Oat 0 : » 25 ; * E: e 3003.4 x5 £4 134: *49 

On Chriſtmas-day Charlemagne attending 


mals in St. Peter's church, the imperial crown 


was ſuddenly placed: upon his head by the pope 
in the middle of the ſervice, and the people 
ſhouted from every quarter, Life and victory ts 
Ez Charles 
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Charles Auguſtus, crowned by the hand of Gad, 
great and pacific emperor of the Romans! That 
prince, if we may believe Eginhard his ſecre- 
tary, expected nothing like it, and gave evi- 


dent marks of ſurpriſe and ſorrow. But whos» - 


ever in the leaſt reflects on Charlemagne's 
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ambition, his own political plans and thoſe of 


the pope, their ſecret conferences and the cir - 
cumſtances of events, will pay little regard to 


ſuch demonſtrations. . Beſides, what right had 
the Romans, particularly the pope, to proclaim 
an emperor ? What right could that title, thus 
granted, convey to a king of France? Perhaps 
none, if we may judge by the ſtate of Rome 
and the Weſt; but opinions are fixed by words 
well or ill underſtood. It was believed then, 
that the empire, of which not a veſtige re- 
mained, was re-eſtabliſhed, and Charlemagne 
acted as ſucceſſor of the ancient emperors. | 

Irene, who had dethroned and put to death 
her ſon Conſtantine, that ſhe might enjoy the 
ſole power, entered into a treaty of marriage 


with him in order to preſerve her Italian domi- 


nions; and it was agreed upon, when the pa- 
trician Nicephorus, having formed a conſpiracy 
againſt her, confined her in a monaſtery, and 
mounted the throne. The new emperor like- 
wiſe, dreading the power of Charlemagne, ſent 
him an embaſly, and the limits of the two 
empires were ſettled. By a new treaty- con- 
cluded in -311, Calabria, Sicily, the coaſt of 
Naples, Dalmatia, and Venice, remained ſub- 


ject to the Greeks. There are proofs extant of dependent. 


Venice being even then in a ſtate of depend- 
| 14 ence; 


of the Eaſt, 


Irene de- 
throned by 
Nicephorus, 
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the emperor 


Venice ſtill 
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ence; but ſhe aſpired to that entire liberty which 
ſhe ſoon after obtained." . 

The renown of Charles extended even into 
Aſia. He kept up a correſpondende with 
the famous Haroun-al-Raſchid, the twenty- fifth 
Calif; one of thoſe princes who principally 


contributed to the promotion of learning and 


politeneſs among the Arabians. According to 


Eginhard, he 3 the French king's friend- 
* ſhip to that o 


f all other princes; a proof of the 
value he ſet on it was the ceſſion of the ſove- 


reignty of Jeruſalem, a city to which multi- 


tudes of Chriſtians even at that time reſorted, 


from a principle of devotion. Among the 
curious preſents ſent by the Calif, what princi- 
pally excited the admiration of the French was 
a ſtriking clock, the firſt that had been ſeen in 
the kingdom. Whatever efforts Charlemagne 
made .to enlighten his 'age, the moſt learned 
men of his court were not even comparable to 


the Calif, The Arabians were then qualified 
to be inſtructors of all Europe, which was ſunk 


The Caliſs 
made arts 
and ſciences 
flouriſh, 


in the darkneſs of barbariſm. Let us ſpeak a 
few words of this wonderful phaxnomenon. 
The deſcendants of Abbas having recovered 
the crown, and transferred the {eat of the 
Muſſulman empire from Damaſcus to Caffa, 
and afterwards to Bagdad, on the banks of the 
Tigris; the Calif Almanzor drew thither the 


arts and ſciences, a taſte for which, theſe barba- 


rous conquerors had acquired by receiving a 


. tincture of them from the Greeks: a kind of 
triumph reſerved for poliſhed nations even in 


their abaſement, and which might afford marter 


of 
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of conſolation, if any conſolation could be 
found for a people under the preſſure of ſlavery, 
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after the enjoyment of a glorious liberty ! Ma- 


hadi, ſucceſſor of Almanzor, foſtered thoſe 
precious ſeeds; and Al-Raſchid, who reigned 
after Mahadi, increaſed their fecundity by his 
care and abilities. Under Almamon, Motaſſem, 
and Watik, they made ſtill greater progreſs; 
until at laſt the Arabians, like ſo many other 
nations, by their difſentions and civil wars, were 
deprived of the fruits of genius, which are for 


the moſt part inſeparable from the happineſs and 
tranquillity of the ſtate. In all empires we find 


the ſame revolutions produced by the ſame 
cauſes; and nothing is more worthy of at- 
tention, when we would ſtudy hiſtory as we 
ougght. e ee e 

One great cauſe of the ruin of ſtates always 
was, their being ſhared among ſeveral princes; a 
cuſtom which univerſally prevailed; and Char- 
lemagne conformed to it by his will, in 806, 
which he cauſed to be ſigned by the biſnops and 
great lords; and afterwards ſent it to Rome, in 
order to have the ſignature of the pope. This 
will bears, that in caſe of any diſpute among his 
three ſons, recourſe ſhall be had to the judgment 


of the croſs, in order to diſcover the will of the 


Deity. (This was one of the moſt ridiculous of 
the ordeals; the party who longeſt kept his arms 
extended, in the form of a croſs, gained his 
cauſe.) In 813, Louis, king of Aquitaine, be- 
ing the ſole ſurvivor of the three bothers, Charles 
choſe him for his colleague in the empire; and 
ordered him to take the crown, which was placed 
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on the altar, as 4 mark that he held it of God 
alone. We ſhall ſoon find the clergy eſtabliſh 


very different e 
CH A VB: 21H 
Obſervations on the Reign of . —Ctate 


of England fill the Diſſolution oF the Heptarchy. 


HE glory of the French empire ſeemed 
to be buried with Charlemagne, who died 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, his ordinary reſidence, at 
the age of ſeventy-one. He was maſter of all 
France, Germany, and part of Hungary, with 
the Low-Countries, the county of Barcelona in 
Spain, and Italy, as far as Benevento; a vaſt 
empire to maintain, which required a uin 
equal to that monarch's. 

This hero was the wonder of his age; whether 
we conſider his abilities, his great actions, his 
extenſive views, his incredible activity, the 


wiſdom of his government, or even his virtues, 


though theſe. be not entirely tree from ſpots. 
He turned his attention upon an endleſs number 
of details, at the ſame time that he was pro- 


jecting and executing the greateſt enterpriſes, 
- His houſehold was a pattern of ceconomy, his 


erſon, of ſimplicity and real grandeur. He 
eſtabliſhed the excellent cuſtom of ſendivg i into 
to examine the 
conduct of the dukes, by whom they were go- 
| verned, 
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yerned, and the counts who were veſted with 
the judicial power; to receive complaints, to 
check oppreſſions, and to mhintain good order. 
Theſe royal envoys paid thejr viſits every three 
months; and frequently malle their appearance 


"Y 


at Rome, where their wy awed even 8 : 


opes. 

b As th the clergy were the only men who had an 
tincture of knowledge, it is not to be wondered 
that they were continually loaded with favours 
by a prince who was a friend to learning, as well 
as religion. He employed the biſhops in all 
affairs; aſſociated them with the counts in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; and, in conjunction 


Favours he 
beſtowed on 


the clergy. 


with them and the lords, compoſed his capitu- 


laries; which, however, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, are too numerous, and contain abuſes 
mixed with good laws. He eſtabliſhed the 


tythes in lieu of the lands detained from the 


church; an impoſt which was long a ſource of 
murmurs. But, on the other hand, he prohi- 
bited the b.ſhops from bearing arms; enjoinin 

them to apply to ſtudy, and confine themſelves 


to their proper vocation : in a word, he endea- 


voured to reſtore eccleſiaſtical diſcipline to its 
vigour; and his want of ſucceſs was the ſtrongeſt 
demonſtration that the evil was incurable. / The 
ſubmiſſion of che clergy to his orders was no leſs 
a proof of his ſkill in the ſcience of een 
ment. 

We have ſeen to aka lengths that prince car- 
ried his authority in religious matters, without 
finding the leaſt reſiſtance from the biſhops or 
Popes3 and we meet with a new inſtance of it in 


; | the 
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the famous diſpute on the Third Perſon of the 
Trinity. The Nicene Creed affirmed, that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from ibe Fatber. From the 
beginning of the ſeventh century, the Spaniards 
and French added the clauſe, and from the Son 
(fhoque). This the Greeks. looked upon as an 
abominable ſcandal; and it was thought a cul- 
pable novelty by the Church of Rome, which 
likewiſe diſapproved the cuſtom of chanting the 
Creed. In 809 the king convoked the council 


0 


of Aix- la- Chapelle, in order to confirm the ad- 


dition; and defended it with the zeal of a theo- 
logical doctor, in a dogmatical letter to pope 
Leo III., which is a mere cento of texts of ſcrip- 
ture ſtrung together. Leo made no deciſion; 
but contented himſelf with juſtify ing the practice 
of Rome, and adviſing to let that of France fall 
into deſuetude by degrees. Had it not been for 
the pope's condeſcenſion, perhaps the clauſe 


liogue would have occaſioned a ſchiſm between 


the Italians and the French, as well as between 
the Latins and Greeks. Luckily the clergy and 


monks in the Weſt were not then poſſeſſed 


with the ſpirit of controverſy : at another time 
theſe ſteps of the ſovereign would have been a 
ſignal of civil diſcords. * 155 

- If Charlemagne, like the Greek emperors, 
valued himſelf on his ſkill in theology; at leaſt 
his genius was not confined within the narrow 
circle of vain ſubtilties, but aſpired to the great 


and uſeful in every ſpecies. - He created a naval 


force, in order to oppoſe the incurſions of the 


| Normans; a formidable and piratical nation, who 
already inſulted the kingdom, and ravaged it 


after 
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after his death. He attempted to join the ocean 
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with the Black Sea by a canal of communication 


between the Rhine and the Danube. How ad- 
vantageous might this work have been for trade 


But, at that time, France could furniſh no 


man of ſufficient capacity to put it in execu- 
tion, RS. 02:42 1 3 | 8 2 

The prince collected about his perſon a num- 
ber of literati, and formed in his palace a kind 
of academy, of which he was a member. He 


eſtabliſhed ſchools in the cathedrals and mona- 
ſteries; where the ſcholars were taught gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and church- muſic; and though 


their education went no farther, yet even this was 
a great deal, when ſeveral councils had required 
no more qualifications: from the prieſts, than to 

underſtand the Lord's Prayer. G5 1d I0 
II ſhall ſay nothing of Charlemagne's rich do- 
nations to the churches ; eſpecially that of Rome, 
to which Eginhard is ſurpriſed be made no more 


than four pilgrimages : ſuch was the prevailing 


ſpirit during ſeveral ages. The public exigen- 
cies were ſupplied, and the taſte for pious pro- 
fuſions gratified, by the treaſures of the Huns 


and Lombards, It appears a ſingularity, that 
Charlemagne, while he reproached the eccleſi- 


aſtics with their love of riches, continued to en- 
rich them. Three valuable abbeys were the 
recompence of Alcuin, a learned Engliſhman, 
whom he had drawn to France; whoſe merit was 
then admired, but whoſe works cannot now find 
a reader. This powerful abbot was reproached 
with having twenty thouſand ſlaves. As the 
common people were ſerfs, and the lands of his 

I} | | three 
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three abbeys might contain twenty thouſand i 


' habitancs, the reproach was not entirely ground- 


leſs; at leaſt it gives us rene: alli os 
lence of the eccleftaſties. 

Alcuin's country now begins to deſerve a 
in this hiſtory, After the Romans bad 
abandoned Great Britain, in order to defend the 
reſt of the empire againſt the Barbarians, it had 
fallen a prey to the Saxans; who being called 
againſt the Scots and Picts, 
ſubdued the people whom they had come to de- 
fend. About the middle of the fifth century, 
the Saxons and Angles, or Engliſh (originally 
the ſame people), — ſeven petty king - 
doms, named the Heptarchy . Chriſtianity 
was introduced into Kent by Bertha, daughter 
of Caribert, king of Paris, and wife of Ethel- 


bert. It was then that Gregory the Great ſent 
the monk Auſtin to preach the faith to thoſe 


Barbarians. Bertha's zeal was imitated by a 
queen of Northumberland, and another of Mer- 
cia; and the true religion ſpread | univerſally ; 


but the people ill infraed, almoſt without 


ciples, and ready to comply with every ca- 


price of their princes, from tune to time returned 


to idolatry; which at laſt, however, totally diſ- 

ared. If England was, more than other 
countries, ſubject to the ſee of Rome, it was 
owing to the miſſionary monks, or their ſuc- 


cCeeſſors, making obedience to it one of the prin- 


vigal duties of Wins er 


F 2 king doms of D Sofſex, Eſſex, weer dann 


Eaſt Ang and Northumberland. 


Offa, 
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Offa, the moſt celebrated of the Mercian 
kings, mounted the throne in 755, after hav- 
ing aſſaſſinated the king of Eaſt Anglia, and 
ſeized upon his dominions. He then took a 
journey to Rome, in order to receive abfolution, 
which was given by pope Adrian T. On this 
occaſion he eſtabliſhed Peter-pence; a kind of tax 
of a penny per houſe (amounting to about two 
ſhillings and ſixpence of the preſent money), 
which the popes afterwards exacted as a tribute: 
in a word, he obliterated the remembrance of 
his crimes, by extenſive donations, which a poor 
ſtate was ſcarce able to ſupport. This prince 
was in amity with Charlemagne, and ſent him 
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the famous Alcuin, who was revered as a pro- | 


_ digy of learning; becauſe, in that age, few peo- 
ple could even read, 

The Heptarchy was deſtroyed in 827, when 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, the only ſurvivor of 
the ancient royal families, formed it into a ſingle 
kingdom. . Being perſecuted 'in his 'youth, he 


Egbert 
unites the 
ſeven king 
doms, 


had found an aſylum and inſtruction in the court 


of Charlemagne, where he changed the Saxon 


ferocity for gentler and more poliſhed manners. 


The hiſtorian, William of Malmeſbury, repre- 
ſents the French as the model for the nations of 
the Weſt; though the French themſelves were 
then ſcarce emerged from the ancient barbariſm. 

By the prudence and valour of Egbert, the 
kingdom was preſerved from the attacks of the 
piratical Danes, who every day became more 


Incurfions 
of the 
Danes, 


formidable. We ſhall ſoon ſee them acquire ſer- 


tlements, both in England and France. A part 
of the Saxons, flying from the cruelties com- 


mitted 
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+... mitted by. Charlemagne, upon motives of reli. 


gion and politics, had taken refuge among them, 


and inſpired them with a deſire of revenge, as 


well as a hatred againſt Chriſtianity. _ 


Leet us return to the French monarchy; which, 


during a long period, will be a kind of common 


centre in the hiſtory of Europe, where all the 


814 


Weakneſs | 
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lines drawn from the circumference will meet. 
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Weak and unfortunate Reign of Louis the Debon- 
| naire, — Partition of his Kingdom. 


T TNDER Louis the "FORAY ſon of 


AJ Charlemagne, every thing gave ſymptoms 
of approaching decay. The pulillanimous de- 
votion, weak character, and narrow genius of 
the prince, rendered him entirely incapable of 
ſupporting the weight of ſo vaſt an empire. He 
placed his whole confidence in a pious monk, 


who was only fit for governing a pious mona- 


ſtery. He made himſelf odious to the clergy 
by projects of reformation; not foreſeeing that 
that powerful body would be leſs ſubmiſſive to 


him than they had been to his father: in a word, 
he was very careful of his ſanctity, and very 


negligent of the government; as if ſanctity did 
not conſiſt in fulfilling his primary duties, and 
as if the practices of the cloiſter would compen- 


ſate for the buſineſs of the throne. 


One 
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One of the great faults committed by Louis, 
was dividing the monarchy among his children; 
and thus ſtill more weakening an authority al- 
ready ſo much enfeebled by the folly of the 
government. He gave Aquitaine to Pepin 
Bavaria to Louis, and made Lothaire, the eldeſt 
of theſe princes, his partner in the empire. This 


partition gave offence to Bernard, king of Italy, 


and grandſon of Charlemagne; who, from his 
title of king of Italy, as well as his deſcent from 
_ an elder brother of the emperor, claimed rights 


incompatible with the aſſociation of Lothaire; 
and being ſpirited up to a revolt by his flatterers, 


raiſed an army againſt his uncle, in'defiance of 
the imperial dignity, of which his crown was 
a fief. Being abandoned by his troops, he 
was taken priſoner, tried, and condemned to 
death; but Louis commuted that puniſhment, 
and cauſed his eyes to be put out; three days 
after which the young prince died. In order to 
prevent new troubles, the emperor ſhut up in a 
monaſtery three natural ſons of Charlemagne, 


who had kept ſeveral concubines or wives of the 


ſecond. order. e e 

After theſe acts of rigour, being diſtracted 
with remorſe, reproaching himſelf as the mur- 
derer of his ea. and the tyrant of his bro- 
thers; and his ſcruples being foſtered by impru- 
dent or ambitious monks and biſhops, he ac- 
cuſed himſelf in a general aſſembly, intreating 
the prelates to admit him to public penance. 
The clergy pretended to be edified by this pro- 
ceeding; but they ſaw how eaſy it would be to 
enſlave a man of fceble underſtanding, whoſe 

„„ *; Ln EE miſtaken 
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The ſeeds of revolt were foſtered by Judith 
of Bavaria, the emperor's ſecond wife. As her 
ſon Charles (who was afterwards king, under the 
name of Charles the Bald) ſeemed to be excluded 
from the ſucceſſion, - by the partition made in 
favour of the children of the firſt marriage; in 
order to ſecure an eſtabliſhment for him, ſhe 
prevailed upon Louis to make a new diviſion, 
and obtained the conſent of Lothaire; who was 
principally concerned to oppoſe it, and Who 
ſoon found reaſon to repent of his complaiſance. 
The three princes formed a ſtrong party; and 
Vala, abbot of Corbie, a monk of high birth, 
who had formerly been in credit at the 
court of Charlemagne, but was then in diſgrace, 
and a malecontent, though reſpected as a faint, 
putting himſelf at the head of the faction, by his 
example and diſcourſes drew away a number of 
the prelates. Prodigies were forged to inflame 
the credulous multitude; and the party declaim- 
ed againſt the government, particularly the em- 
preſs; who was 'accuſed of adultery with count 

Bernard, an inflexible and odious miniſter. At 
laſt Louis was ſtruck with terror, and humbled 
himſelf; his wife was confined to a cloiſter, and, 

he himſelf very narrowly eſcaped being obliged| | 
to put on the monaſtic habit; which was the in- 
tention of the faction, and which was prevented 
only. by the artifices of a monk, who ſowed diſ- 
cord among the princes. The monks now be- 
came, in the Welt, what they had been for ſeve- 
ral centuries in the Eaſt, FE a” 


ww : Before 
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Before the rebellion broke out, Louis Y 
convoked four councils; and ſubmitted to their 
cenſure his own conduct, that of his children, 
all the abuſes committed by the government, 
and, conſequently, the whole adminiſtration. In 
the acts of the council of Paris (for theſe alone 
are extant), we find the molt extravagant advices 
given him in favour of the epiſcopal dignity. 

5 following ſtrange addreſs to the biſhops is 
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put into the mouth of Conſtantine: God hath in- 


veſted you with the power of judging us; but you 
cannot be judged by human authority, Ged hath ſet 
you over us as gods; and it 1s not confiſtent that 
man ſhould judge gods. That belongs only to him 


of whom it is written, God fitteth in the aſſembl | 


of the gods, and judgeth them. This perhaps be 


accounts for the enterpriſes of the clergy againſt | 
crowned heads. When they ſet out from ſuch | 
principles, to what lengths would they not carry 


their audacity, under princes who could neither 
act with prudence nor vigour! 

So many repeared proofs of weakneſs, and the 
general amneſty which followed, were only cal- 
culated for increaſing the inſolence of the ſedi- 
tious. Meantime Louis wanted to act as maſ- 
ter, which ſtill more prompted the ſubjects 
to rebel. He recalled Judith; who, being freed 
from the monaſtic veil, returned to court with 
all her ambition, exaſperated by a thirſt of re- 
venge, He baniſhed Vala, whoſe puniſhment 
naturally provoked the fanaticiſm of his admi- 
rers. He declared, that Lothaire had forteited 
the empire; and, in favour of young Charles, 


dilinherited the king of Aquitaine, who had 
K 2 : been 


Strange diſ- 
courſe on 
the epiſco- 


pal dignity. 


A multipli . 
city of mif- 
takes occa- 
ſion a revolt, 
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been guilty of a ſecond revolt; by which means 
he expoſed himſelf to the irreconcileable hatred 


of his unnatural ſons. He even made himſelf 


ja odious to count Bernard, his miniſter ; who be- 


came his enemy, becauſe he ſuffered himſelf to 


$22, 


GregoryIV, - 


unites with 
the rebel 
princes, 


be guided by the counſels of a monk. 


Soon after, a civil war was Fache. Lo- 
thaire, Pepin, and Louis aſſembled their troops 


in Alſace, againſt a father whom they deſpiſed, 


and looked upon as a tyrant. Pope Gregory 
IV. joined them, under pretence of acting as me- 


- diator; but a report being ſpread, that he was 
Coming to excommunicate the emperor, ſome 


Agobard 
fides with 


259 the pope. 


Abuſe made 
ot torged de- 
cretals. 


loyal biſnops reproached him with treaſon to his 


ſovereign; threatened him with excommunica- 


tion for excommunication, and even with depo- 


ſition, if he perſiſted to ſide with the rebels. But 
Agobard of Lyons, the moſt celebrated of the 
French prelates, acted upon principles directly 


oppoſite; refuſing to appear at court when ſum- 


moned by the ſovereign, and maintaining that 
obedience ought to be paid to the pope. 
Theſe errors took their riſe from the decretals 
forged in the time of Charlemagne, to give the 
pes unlimited authority; never was impoſture 
attended with more pernicious conſequences. 
Theſe pretended decrees, which were attributed 
to the popes of the four firſt centuries, though 


evidently contrary to the diſcipline of the pri- 
mitive ages, have paſſed for inviolable laws of 
the church, infected the legiſlative ſyſtem of 


every 8 and would ſtill preſerve their influ- 


ence, had they not been demonſtrated to be 


ſpurious by the rules of modern criticiſm. By a 
5 compi- 
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compilation of texts, for the moſt part drawn 


from this corrupt fountain, by Vala and his 
diſciple the monk Ratbert, Gregory was con- 


vinced, that he was inveſted with the authority 
of univerſal judge, and that he was amenable to 
no tribuinl. Accordingly, his anſwer to the roy- 
aliſt prelates breathes a ſpirit of havghtineſs till 


then unheard of. 4 


Meantime the emperor, having ſet out on his 
march at the head of a body of troops, com- 


plaining that the pontifical authority was abuſed 


to his prejudice, the pope was ſent to him by 


the artful Lothaire, under pretence of nego- 


ciating an accommodation. It is not known 


what paſſed between them; but all at once 
Louis was abandoned, the deſertion was general, 
and he delivered himſelf into the hands of the 
rebels; he was then depoſed. by a tumultu- 
ous aſſembly, and the empire conferred up- 
on his ſon; after which the pope returned to 
Rome. | Fab 

In order to give permanency to this revolu- 
tion, and keep the unfortunate emperor for ever 
in their fetters, the prelates adopted the follow- 
ing extraordinary method: A penitent,“ ſaid 
they, © ought to be excluded from holding any 
ce civil office; therefore a king, who is a peni- 
tent, muſt be incapable of governing; conſe- 
e quently, to ſubje& Louis to public penance, 


« will for ever bar his way to the throne.” 


The principal inſtrument, in this infamous con- 
ſpiracy, was Ebbo, whom he had raiſed trom a 
ſervile condition to the ſee of Reims, and who, 
after uttering a bitter invective againſt his maſ- 

| K 3 ter 
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terin a general aſſembly, cauſed him to be con- 


Ignomĩni- 
ous circum- 


ſtances of 


that cere- 
Mony. 


demned to penance during life. 

The devoted prince was informed, that, 
having loſt his dignity, he was now to think 
only of his => ne and far from giving the 
leaſt marks of reſentment, ſtil} teſivied the 


greateſt reſpect for thoſe traitors who were un- 
worthy of the holy miniſtry : he was then con- 


fined in the monaſtery of St. Medard de Soiffons, 


to which the biſhops repaired in order to per- 
form the fatal ceremony. There, proftrate on 
a hair-cloth, he acknowledged . himſelf guilty ; 


but this was not ſufficient.* A written confeſ- 


ſion was prefented to him, and he was obliged 
to accuſe himſelf, among other crimes, of having 
marched a body of troops in the time of Lent, 

of having convoked an aſſembly on Holy 
Thurſday, and of having engaged in a war 


againſt his children; for at that time, ſuper- 


ſtition could convert the leaſt cenſurable, the 
moſt neceſſary actions, into crimes. Having 


thus confeſſed every thing required of him, he 


laid afide his baldric with his royal robes, and 


clothing himſelf in the ſackcloth habit of a 


penitent, was ſhut up ina cell. Agobard him- 


| ſelf, whoſe virtue then deviated from the true 


Lothaire 

flies; the 

emperor re- 
ſored. 


path, wrote a vindication of theſe horrors. 

Prejudice juſtifies every thing. | 
But the cry of nature, the voice of juſtice, 
made a deeper impreſſion on the hearts of the 
people: Lothaire became the object of univer- 
ſal deteſtation, and his two brothers united 
againſt him. He dragged his father to Aix-la- 
chapelie, from whence he ierwands m—_ 
im 
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him back to Paris; and at laſt, being obliged to 


fly for his own ſafety, left him at St. Denis, to 


which the nobility immediately repaired to do 


him homage as their lawful ſovereign: but 


— 4 * 0 3 


ceived abſolution. N 

He wrote to the abhbt Hilduin, that he had 
again put on the baldric by the authority and 
ſentence. of the biſhops, attributing this bleſſing 
to the . merits of St. Denis, and inviting the 
monk to write the hiſtogy of his protector. 
Hilduin complied, and wrote a life of this firſt 
biſhop of Paris, or rather a romance, in which 
he is confounded. with Dionyſius the Areopa- 
gite, and which deſcribes him, after his martyr- 
dom, taking up his head that had been cut off, 
and carrying it in his hands. The ignorance of 
the times made theſe fables long reſpectet. 

Louis brought a complaint - againſt thoſe 
biſhops whoſe guilt was moſt flagrant, before a 
council held at Thionville (for it was thought 
they were not under the juriſdiction of any other 
tribunal), which thrice ſummoned Agobard of 
Lyons to appear, and on his third refuſal de- 
poſed him. Ebbo, who was a priſoner, avoid- 
ed the ſhame of a trial, by making a private 
confeſſion, and voluntarily laying down the 
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Fabulous 
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were moſt 
guilty, | 


2 


epiſcopal character. Every thing was ſoon for- 


gotten. The emperor reſtored Agobard; ſhew- 
ed only marks of reſpect for Gregory IV. and 
received an admonition from the council of 
Thionville, in which the pretended diſcourſe of 
Conſtantine, before quoted, was inculcated 
anew. Complying in every thing with the views 
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of that aſſembly, he obliged Pepin to reſtore 
ſome church lands which were reclaimed; in a 
word, he employed himſelf in acts of devotion, 
while the Normans were making their uſual in- 
roads into the provinces, and inteſtine diſorders 
threatened the kingdong with ruin. | 

The ſame misfortunes were invariably pro- 
duced by a repetition of the ſame faults. Pe- 
pin died, and the empreſs Judith cauſed his 
children to be ſtripped of their inheritance in 
favour of prince Charles, for whom ſhe had, a 
little before, procured the kingdom of Neuſtria. 
Lothaire, who had before been reſtored to the 
poſſeſſion of Italy, ſhared in the ſpoils of Pepin, 


and, on that conſideration, ſwore to ſupport the 


ſon of Judith. The king of Bavaria, offended 
with a partition in which he had no ſhare, took 
arms againſt his father; who, though the moſt 
indulgent of parents, and the mildeſt of princes, 


was always attacked as a tyrant, becauſe the 


240. 


Death of 
_ _ Lovis the 


faults of weakneſs may be equally Nam with 
the rigours of deſpotiſm. 

The emperor, while on his 9 85 againſt this 
rebellious ſon, tortured with grief, and terrified 
by an eclipſe of the ſun, which he took for an 
omen of his death, fell ſick in the neighbourhood 
of Mentz, and expired in- the twenty eighth 
year of his reign. He was not deſtitute of eru- 


dition; he had the virtues of a private man, 


Reſtoration 
of canonical 


eleclions. 


and was well qualified for a monk, but by no 
means for a ſovereign. 

Immediately on his 0 he had reſtored 
the freedom of canonical elections, of which the 


Flergy were very jealous, but which are not 


cally 
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eaſily reconcileable with the intereſts of the 
crown. Beſides the intrigues and unedifying 


behaviour to which they had frequently given 
_ occaſion, the biſhops and abbots were, from a 


mulritude of concurring cauſes, grown too 
powerful in a monarchy, for their election to be 
rruſted to the caprice of thoſe in whoſe hands it 
was placed. Accordingly, the kings of the firſt 
race had either appointed them immediately, 
or ordered whom they choſe to be elected. 
Louis the Debonnaire felt too ſeverely, how 
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eſſential the ſubmiſſion of the clergy is to the 


ſafery of the prince. Luxury, pride, the ſpirit 
of dominion, the fondneſs of the eccleſiaſtical 
lords for ſecular things, and the prejudices. of 
thoſe whoſe manners were irreproachable, be- 
came the more pernicious, as they ſpoke in the 
name of the Lord, and therefore were almoſt 
always ſure of being obeyed. 
In 816, a law was enacted, annulling all do- 
nations made to the church in prejudice of the 
children, or near relations of the donator. Yet 


this abuſe, which had been before condemned by 


Charlemagne, increaſed every day. 

The popes, who never let any opportunity 
ſlip, perceived the advantage they might reap 
from a ſcrupulous and puſillanimous prince. 
Stephen V. elected in 8 16, did not wait for 
his confirmation, but ſent an excuſe for omitting 
that formality; he came to perform the cere- 
mony of the emperor's inauguration, who 
proſtrated himſelf three times at his feet; where- 
as Adrian had proſtrated himſelf before Charle- 
magne. What could be Stephen's motive 5 

| this 
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this journey? Probably, he looked upon the 
ceremony of the coronation. as a title for the 
nomination of the emperor ; which was a right 
arrogated by the court of Rome. Paſcal I. 
followed the example of Stephen V., took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the pontificate without the conſent of 
the emperor, and inlike manner made his excuſe. 
\ Yer Louis and Lothaire acted as ſovereigns 
of Rome, and ſent thither their officers for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice; we even find the 
popes making the people take the oath of al- 
legiance to theſe princes: but the clauſe inſerted 
in it, © ſaving the fidelity promiſed to the 


apoſtolic lord,” (the pope), unveils their poli- 


tical views, the ſucceſs of which depended upon 
contingencies. Eugene II. and Valentine were 
conſecrated in preſence of the commiſſioners. 


Gregory IV. waited for the emperor's confirm- 


ation, yet that did not. afterwards prevent his 


infidelity, 

Under the pontificate of this laſt, the Sara- 
cens, having ſubdued Sicily, infeſted the ſea of 
Tuſcany, and threatened Italy; when Gregory, 
dreading that they would make themſelves 
maſters of the Tiber, and attack Rome, cauſed 
Oſtia to be rebuilt and fortified. Saracens on 
the South, —Normans on the North, —dangers 
on every fide—within, miſery, confuſion, diſ- 
cord, horrid crimes, and civil wars; ſuch is the 
ground-work of hiſtory for a long period; The 


misfortunes of France above all deſerve our 
attention, 


CHAP. 
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Bad ſon will never be a good brother; 347 
for the feelings of nature being once Sande. 

itifed, the paſſions gain the predominance in children er 

the heart, and ſpurn every duty. We muſt, Benne. 

therefore, naturally expect to ſee the children 

of Louis the Debonnaire armed againſt each 

other. The emperor Lothaire, immediately 

forgetting his oaths in favour of Charles the 

Bald, attempted to ſtrip him of his dominions, 

and at the ſame time formed projects for at- 

tacking the king of Bavaria. Theſe' two Battle & 

princes, united by common intereſt, defeated Fontenai, 

their elder brother, at Fontenai in Burgundy. qu 

Few battles have been more bloody; fraternal 

hatred there difplayed its utmoſt fury. 

The only thing now .remaining was, for Tue elergy 
Louis and Charles to ſecure the domimons of a t Hr | 
vanquiſhed and fugitive. brother * for which minions to 
purpoſe, they addreſſed themſelves to the clergy, bis brothers. 
with a confidence the better founded, as Lo- 
thaire, in order to procure a body of troops, 
had promiſed the Saxons liberty to abjure the 
Chriſtian religion, or, if we will ſoften the ex- 
preſſion, liberty of conſcience. A numerous 
meeting of biſhops was held at Aix- la- chapelle; 
where, after making an enquiry into the em- 

peror's conduct, they demanded of the two 
| Princes, 
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princes, whether they would follow his example, 
or govern conformably to the law of God? 


Their anſwer may be eaſily gueſſed. Receive 
this kinsdom then. by divine authority, added the 


prelates, we exhort you, we command you 10 it. 


The command would have been obeyed in its 
full extent, had it been as much reſpected by 
Lothaire as it was by his brothers. | 

But this prince was ſtill formidable. By 4 


new treaty of partition, he was left in poſſeſ- 
em. ſion of the imperial dignity, with Italy and the 
countries ſituated between the Rhone, the Alps, 


the Maes, and the Rhine. Charles preſerved 


Neuſtria and Aquitaine; Louis, ſurnamed the 


Germanic, had all the provinces to the eaſt of 
the Rhine, beſides ſome towns to the welt of 


that river. 


The bd of «a ae 2 war 3 relieved the 
ſtate from one of many misfortunes. The 


incurſions of the Normans, who will afterwards 


be taken more particular notice of; the en- 
terpriſes of the Saracens, Wh made. Italy 


- tremble; the independence of the lords, who, 
during che laſt reign, had been accuſtomed to 
deſpiſe the prince and the laws; the diſcontent 
of the clergy, who were expoſed to the depre- 
dations of the ſecular nobility; all together 


prognoſticated fatal 0 bb 8 and ſpread a 
general alarm. 

In an aſſembly, held at Merſen on the Maes, 
the three monarchs ſettled their common in- 
tereſts; when it was agreed, that the children 


ſhould inherit the crown of their fathers, pro- 


vided * paid proper reſpect to their uncles. 
This 


* 
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This precaution, though inſufficient, might be 
a means for preventing civil wars: but ſome 
other regulations eſtabliſhed at the ſame time, 
gave a wound to the regal authority, which 


ſtood in need of being ſupported. It was agreed, 


that the vaſſals ſhould no longer be obliged to 
follow the king, but in general wars, or in caſe 
of foreign invaſions, and that every free man 
might chooſe whether he would hold of the 
king or his vaſſals. By the firſt article, the 
vaſſals were rendered more independent; by 
the ſecond, more powerful; for many ſubjects 
choſe rather to depend immediately on a great 
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man, for whoſe protection they hoped, than on 


the ſovereign, from whom they did not expect 
ſo much aſſiſtance. 


A few years after, Lothaire died in a monkim 


habit; a convenient piece of devotion, by 
which bad princes thought they might purify 
themſelves from their crimes at the hour of 
death, He, had divided his dominions among 
his ſons, and, by virtue of the treaty of Merſen, 
his laſt will was executed; in conſequence of 
which, Louis had Italy, with the title of em- 
peror; Lothaire II. the provinces between the 


856. 
Death %of 
Lothaire, 
Partition of 
his domini- 
ons among 
his ſons., . 


Rhone, the Saone, the Maes, the Scheld, and 


the Rhine; which, from his name, were called 
the kingdom of Lorraine (Lotharingia) : and 


Charles had the kingdom of Provence, between 


the Rhone, the Mediterranean, and the Alps. 

Theſe continual diviſions ſplit the empire of 
Charlemagne into a number of petty ſtates; 
nor was that the moſt pernicious conſequence, 
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© Diſorder and terror ſpread univerſally, chiefly 
in the ſtates of Charles the Bald, a prince who 
inherited the weakneſs of his father, and the 


turbulent ſpirit of his mother. The Normans 


carrying fire and ſword into the heart of the 
kingdom, penetrated to Royen, and even to 


the gates of Paris. Young Pepin, ſon of the 


laft king of Aquitaine, having been forcibly 
thruſt into a monaſtery, rebelled from a motive 
of revenge, and joined the pirates. Nomenoe, 
duke of Bretagne, uſurped the title of king; 
while Charles, inſtead of taking prudent mea- 


ſures, threw away his time in hol ing councils, 


Quarrel be- 


tween the 


74, He 


and intermeddled in a _— on pre 
which had riſen between t 


eftination, 
e biſhops and monks, 
thus fomenting inteſtine diſcords, and abandon- 
ing the ſtate to its enemies. The clergy quar- 


o 


They threatened, excommunicated, and ſaw, 


Triumph of 
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with horror, that they were held in contempt. 
On the other ſide, the nobles vented bitter and 


loud complaints againſt the clergy, deſcribing 


them as authors of the troubles, and enemies 
to the crown. In a general aſſembly held at 
Epernai, from which the clergy were excluded, 


the ſecular nobility ſucceeded ſo far as to reduce 


the canons of the laſt councils to a ſmall num- 
ber of regulations, ſolely regarding eccleſlaſti- 
cal diſcipline. On this occaſion, the king com- 


mitted two great faults; he favoured the nobles, 


who 
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who were enemies to the royal authority, and 
provoked the biſhops, who, by their ſpiritual 
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arms, had it in their e to dethrone a wean 


monarch. 

As incurable evils were, every day felt, the 
ſpirit of revolt became almoſt univerſal. Louis 
the Germanic was invited by ſome factious 
men, to ſeize his brother's dominions, and in- 


5 vading them at the head of an army, received 


the bomage of the greateſt part of the lords. 
Venilon, archbiſhop of Sens, was one of the 
chief and the moſt active of the conſpirators; nor 
could Charles have eſcaped deſtruction, had not 
the biſhops of the provinces of Rouen and 
Reims refuſed to follow that example, The 
celebrated Hincmar wrote, in their name, a let- 
ter to the uſurper, filled with reproaches, 
which, notwithſtanding, ſhews leſs ſpirit than 


858. 
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letter of 
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policy. When we have ſeen, ſay the prelates, 


whether God hath reſolved to ſave the church by 
your means, and to put the kingdom under your 


dominion, wwe ſhall endeavour to abs under your 


wiſe government in the manner we ſhall judge moſt 
expedient ; for God can give a good me to * as 
has had a bad beginning. 

Though theſe expreſſions do not ew" a fide 
lity proof againſt all temptation, the prelates of 
the two provinces did a good deal for the king 
by not declaring againſt him. He gained time; 


aſſembled an army, and drove out his brother; 


to whom a depuration of the French clergy then 
carried ſevere orders, as if their juriſdiction 
would extend over Germany. Being ſummoned 
by them to ſubmit to penance and the hardeſt 
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conditions, Louis only. replied, that he could 


not take any reſolution without conſulting the 
biſhops of his kingdom. Thus he gave marks 
of weakneſs, even in his reſiſtancdce. 

The behaviour of Charles the Bald, with re- 
gard to the traiter Venelon, is no leſs ſingular, 
A council being aſſembled at Savonieres, near 
Toul, for trying that prelate, the king pre- 
ſented a requeſt againſt him, containing the fol- 


lowing paſſage: I ought not to have been depoſed, 


or, at leaſt, not before I had been tried by the biſhops 
who gave ine the royal undtion; I have always 
been ſubmiſſive. to their correction, and am ready 


to ſubmit to it again. Venelon eſcaped condem- 


The biſhops - 
thought 
themſelves 
entitled to 
diſpoſe of 


the crown, 


nation by making his peace with the prince; 
and the biſhops of the council obliged them- 
ſelves, by a canon, to remain united in order 10 
corre the kings, the grandees, and the people. 
The clergy ſhewed on every - occaſion, that 
they thought they had a right to diſpoſevof the 
crown; founding their pretenſion on the pri- 
vilege of anointing the kings; a ceremony 
which, though inſtituted in favour of Pepin, 
they aſſerted to be as ancient as the days of 
Clovis; at the ſame time that they employed 
all the arts of ſophiſtry and fiction to make 
themſelves independent, and refuſed to take the 


oath of allegiance, becauſe conſecrated hands 


could not, without abomination, ſubmit themſelves 


to impure hands; and theſe pretenſions, though 


How their 


pretenſions 
gained 
frengtb. 


ſo indefenſible, gained a firm footing by cuſ- 
tom. One ſtep led to another, an abuſe eſta- 
bliſned a right; a quibble appeared a divine 


law. Ignorance authoriſed every thing; and 


what 
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what was the concluſion naturally to be drawn 
from the ſhameful words of that prince, who 
acknowledged in a council, that the biſhops had 
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power to depoſe him ? It muſt be allowed, that 


the exceſſes of the clergy, in a great meaſure, 
originated from the blindneſs and vices of the 
laity. Our eccleſiaſtical hiſtories diſſemble none 
of the facts I have mentioned; which is a ſtrong 
teſtimony even in favour of the clergy, when 
they condemn what, in former ages, opinion 


ſeemed to have rendered ſacred. (Vid. Fleury, 


and Hiſt. as PEgl. Gallicane ) 


HA 


Enterpriſes of the Popes. — Divorce of Lothaire, 


and its Conſequences. —Death of Charles the 
Bald. 


HE ſucceſs of the biſhops i in eſtabliſhing 


their ſyſteg1 of independence, paved the 
way for that of the Romiſh court. Sergius II. 
vho ſucceeded Gregory IV. in 844, having 
taken poſſcſſion of the See, without the conſent 


of Lothaire, then emperor; that monarch, in a 
rage, ſent his ſon, attended by a body of troops 
and ſome prelates, to Rome, when the pope, 


after conducting the prince to the gate of St. 


The popes 
become 
more inde- 
pendent. 


Aneccote of 
Sergius Il, 


Peter, ſaid to him, I permit you to enter, if your 


intentions be good; if not, I will not allow you. 
He even cauſed the gates of the * to be ſhut, 
Vor. J. L on 
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on occifion of ſome diſturbances committed by 


the French. Complaints were made, and Ser- 
gius was ſummoned before a council, where he 
appeared and juſtified himſelf. Leo IV. cele- 
'brated for his brave defence of Rome againſt 


T the Saracens, and Benedict III. elected notwith- 


Maxims of 
Nicholas J. 
in favour of 
the papacy 
againſt 
crowned 
heads. 


ſtanding Lothaire's oppoſition, entered into no 
quarrels with the crowned heads: but Nicholas I, 
more enterpriſing than any of his predeceſſors, 
arrogated to himſelf the power of judging kings 
as well as biſhops, and realiſed the chimerical 
ideas of the falſe decretals. 

The maxims contained in his letters, and 
rendered ſacred by his conduct, are, that the 
Holy See has authority to approve or condemn 
all writings (whence it would follow, that what- _ 
ever the popes have. written or approved, is 
true, and whatever they have condemned is 
falſe. This would go great lengths); that in 


all eccleſiaſtical cauſes an appeal lay to the pope, 


and that he might ſend legates into every king- 
dom, for the purpoſe of aſſembling councils in 
order to try them; that even, if there was no 
appeal, they ought to be referred to his judge- 
ment (he would then be, properly ſpeaking, 
the ſole judge of the world); that in caſe of con- 
trariety between the laws and canons, the au- 
thority of the latter ought to prevail (which 


would greatly weaken the legiſlative power) 


that princes ſhould be obeyed, provided they 
 obferve a proper conduct, and govern as they 
ought : Otherwiſe, ſays he, they are to be ac- 
counted tyrants, rather than kings, and to. le re- 
feted, inſtead of being obeyed by favouring ' their 

vices. 
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_ wices. The true ſenſe of this maxim, as it has 


been often practiſed, is, that a bad prince, elpe- . 


cially a prince who diſobeys the church, loſes 


his rights to the crown. Yet St. Peter enjoined 
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_ obedience to the king as ſupreme z and he ſpoke 


of Nero. But every thing was greatly changed 
ſince the days of St. Peter. 

An excellent opportunity was preſented to 
the pope, for exerciſing in France the autho- 
rity which he arrogated to himſelf, Lothaire, 
king of Lorraine, divorced his wife Teutberga, 
on a falſe charge of inceſt. She had firſt juſti- 
fied herſelf by the ordeal of boiling, 5 but 
was afterwards convicted on her own confeſſion, 
if an involuntary confeſſion, extorted by vio- 
lence and fear, could be a ground for conviction. 
By a council held at Aix-la-chapelle, Lothaire 
was authoriſed to marry his concubine Val- 
drada; a match which he eagerly wiſhed; to 
ſuch dangerous lengths was he hurried by his 
criminal paſſion, As the ſcandal was flagrant, 
Nicholas took the affair into his own hands, and 
endeavoured to force the prince to take back 
his firſt wife. It was unqueſtionably this pon- 
tiff's duty to admoniſh and exhort, but could 
he judge and conſtrain him? 

Till then marriage had been regarded leſs as a 
ſacrament (though the church conſidered it in 
that light) than as the moſt eſſential of all civil 
contracts. The Roman emperors had regulated 
its conditions, and the Roman laws, which per- 
mitted divorce, had continued to be binding 
long after Conſtantine ; Charlemagne had put 
away two WIVES, and no il conſequences had fol- 
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lowed; the councils of Verberie and Com- 
peigne, held in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, had even publiſhed canons favourable to 
that practice. So prevalent was the influence 


of the manners and cuſtoms of the age, againſt 


the true doctrine of indiſſolubility of marriage. 
The pope's attempt then appeared the more 


extraordinary, as the king's fault was varniſhed 


by an eccleſiaſtical judgment, and Baldwin earl 
of Flanders, who had raviſhed a daughter of 
Charles the Bald, was at that very time pro- 


tected by the pope. 

Notwithſtanding, Nicholas ordered the bi- 
ſhops to hold a council at Metz, in conjunction 
'with his legates, to which they were to ſummon 


Lothaire, and proceed on his trial. The 


council having confirmed the divorce, contrary 
to the expectation of the pope, he depoſed the 


biſhops of Treves and Cologne, who-had been 


He con- 
tinues in- 
flexible not- 


_  withſtand- 


ing every 
ſubmiſſion. 


ſent to preſent him with its acts; upon which 


theſe prelates laid their complaints before the 
emperor Louis, who, repairing to Rome, dil- 
played his whole authority, and ſeemed reſolved 


to check the pontifical power; but falling ſick, 
he was ſeized with the terrors of ſuperſtition, 


and retired, after having approved the conduct 


of Nicholas, who grew more imperious than 
before. Lothaire in vain humbled himſelf fo 
far, as to promiſe to come and plead his cauſe 
in perſon. The pope infiſted on Valdrada's 
being diſmiſſed beforehand. At laſt, Lothaire 
was threatened by alegate with a prompt excom- 
munication, if he perſiſted in his diſobedience ; 
and this prince being intimidated, not only re- 
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called Teutberga, but even conſented that the 
legate ſhould take Valdrada ro Rome ; a kind 


of triumph which was an indecent inſult on the 


royal dignity. Valdrada eſcaped while on the 


road, and in a ſhort time reſumed her place of 


queen and miſtreſs. The unfortunate Teut- 
berga, unable longer to bear the weight of per- 
ſecution, voluntarily demanded leave to ſeparate 
from Lothaire, proteſting, that her own mar- 
riage was null, and Valdrada's legitimate; but 
nothing could bend Nicholas. | 

A little before, he had gained a victory over 
the French clergy, by reſtoring Rothade of. 
Soiſſons, who had been depoſed by a provincial 
council. He received the appeals from all the 
eccleſiaſtics who were diſſatisfied with their 
biſhops ; thus accuſtoming the different nations 
to acknowledge, as ſupreme, a tribunal without 
the. limits of their own country, and conſe- 
2 a foreign dominion. He gave orders 
or ſettling the ſucceſſion of the king of Pro- 


vence, which Charles the Bald diſputed with 


the emperor Louis, brother to the defunct. 
Let no one, theſe are the terms of his mandate, 
offer any impediment to the emperor, in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms which he holds from a ſuc- 
ceſſion confirmed by the Holy See, and by the crown, 
which the ſovereign pontiff hath put on his head. 

When the biſhops of Treves and Cologne 
publiſhed an invective againſt him, charging 
him with aſpiring to univerſal empire, was this 
expreſſion, though too harſh, entirely without 


foundation ? Nicholas 1. may be looked upon 


as the precurſor of Gregory VII., and, in the 
1 3 5 ſame 
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ſame circumſtances, would probably have been 
guilty of the like exceſſes. He died in 867. 

So much had his principles prevailed, that 
Adrian II. who was a man of more moderation, 
and a lover of peace, thought he acted with 
great condeſcenſion when he permitted the king 
of Lorraine to come to Rome, either to juſtify 
himſelf, or receive penance. Charles the 
Bald, and Louis the Germanic, waited with im- 


patience for the excommunication of their 


nephew, from a perſuaſion that they would then 


have a right to ſtrip him of his dominions, 


He is ac- 
guitted, 


His death, 


Adrian II, 
threatens 
the king of 
France as an 
uſurper. 


Thus did the blind ambition of princes favour 
attempts, which they ought to have foreſeen 
might one day be turned againſt. themſelves, 
Lothaire ſet out, and uſed every imaginable 
method to ſoften the pope. He received the 
communion from his hand, after having ſworn _ 
that he had abſtained from all criminal corre- 


ſpondence with Valdrada, ſince the prohibition 


laid on him by Nicholas, and that he ſhovld have 
none for the future. On his return from Rome 
he died at Placentia. It was not doubted, that his 
death was a divine puniſhment for his perjury ; 
and this accident gave new authority for the 


trial by the euchariſt. | 


The emperor Louis II. brother of Lothaire, 
was his lawful heir; but being employed againſt 
the Saracens, who were maſters of Bari and 
Tarento, and ravaged Italy, he could not ſup- 
port his rights by force of arms; Adrian, 


therefore, attempted to ſupply them, by threat- 


ening to excommunicate the uſurpers. The arms 
which God bath put into our hands, ſays he 80 
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his letter, are prepared for his defence. However, 
Charles the Bald did not miſs the opportunity 
of ſeizing upon the ſucceſſion, and the nobles, 
eſpecially the biſhops of Lorraine, voluntarily 
ſubmitted. His brother the Germanic had a 
ſhare in this rich booty. 

On this occaſion, the famous Hincmar of 
Reims addreſſed a ſpirited remonſtrance to the 
pope, in which he puts him in mind of the re- 
ſpe& and obedience paid to crowned heads by 
the ancient popes, at the ſame time repreſent- 
ing to him, that his dignity gives him no title 
to claim the government of ſtates; that he could 
not at once be biſhop and king; that it is the 
privilege of the people to chooſe their ſovereigns; 
that anathemas, when miſapplied, have no ſpi- 
ritual force; that free men will not ſuffer them- 
{elves to be enſlaved by a biſhop of Rome, &c. 

Adrian, far from yielding to thoſe reaſons, 
vented his reſentment both againſt the king and 
Hincmar. He ſided with Carloman, ſon of 
Charles the Bald, a deacon and abbot of ſeveral 
monaſteries, who had rebelled and headed a 
gang of robbers ; ordered the king to reſtore 
his lands and honours ; and prohibited the ſub- 
jets, under pain of damnation, from bearing 
arms againſt him: from the ſame ſpirit of ani- 
moſity, he declared in favour of the biſhop of 

Laon, Hincmar's nephew, who was at variance 


both with the ſovereign and his uncle. But, 
at laſt, the pope changed his language as cir- 


cumſtances varied. Seeing the inutility of his 
threats, and being deſirous of gaining the king 
of France, becauſe the emperor was at the 


14 . point 
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int of death, he wrote a letter to Charles, 


in which he loaded him with praiſes, expreſſed 


| Jobs . II. 


confers the 
empire on 


that prinee. : 


the greateſt admiration of his piety and wiſdom, 
and promiſed to acknowledge no other emperor, 
though he ſhould be tempred with buſhels of 


gold. This is the laſt letter written by Adrian II. 


a man equally enterpriſing with Nicholas, but 
leſs obſtinate, and a more artful politician. 
His ſucceſſor John VIII. executed his pro- 
ject in favour of Charles. The emperor being 
deceaſed, without leaving any male children, 
and Louis the Germanic ſeeming to draw near 


his end, after which, his kingdom would be 


weakened by being divided among bis three 


ſons; Charles the Bald, who had but one heir 
of his body, ſeemed moſt capable of protecting 
the court of Rome; and this circumſtance in- 
ſured him the preference. He therefore paſſed 
the Alps with an army, and received the im- 


perial crown as a gift from the pontiff, and, in 


an aſſembly at Pavia, was acknowledged by 


Form of his 
being ac- 


knowledged 
by the Ita- 
lians, - 


He endea- 
vours to 
eſtabliſh a 
vicar in 


Francs. 


the biſhops, abbots, and nobles of Italy, in the 
following terms: Whereas the divine goodneſs, by 
the merits of the holy apoſtles, and by their vicar 
his holineſs Fobn, hath raiſed you to the empire, 
according to the judgment of the Holy Spirit, we 


unanimouſly elect you for our, protector and lord. 
The conſequences which may eaſily be drawn 
from theſe formularies, make them highly 


worthy of notice, 
Charles, who had been laviſh of his treaſures, 
and in a manner purchaſed the empire, brought 


with him a mandate from the pope, creating 


the archbiſhop of Sens vicar of the Holy See, 
W 5 with 
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with power to aſſemble councils and regulate 
affairs: this order he uſed his utmoſt endeavours 


to carry into execution at the council of Pon- 
thyon; but he could obtain from the convoca- 
tion only this anſwer, Ve will obey the pope ac- 


cording to the rules, as our predeceſſors obeyed his. 


Hincmar of Reims and the other biſhops, 
at leaſt on ſome occaſions, knew how to de- 
fend the liberty of their churches. A vicar of 
the pope would ſoon have become their maſter, 
After the death of Louis the Germanic, 


Charles the Bald, always ambitious and impru- 


dent, wanted to ſeize part of the ſucceſſion, 
but gained nothing except a ſhameful defeat. 
His three nephews, Carloman, Louis, and 
Charles, preſerved their inheritance. The firſt 
had Bavaria, the ſecond Saxony, and the third 
Suabia. | | 
While the whole empire was thus diſmem- 
bered and weakened, the Saracens continued 
their incurſions, and plundered Comacchio; 


when pope John ſummoned the emperor to his e 


aſſiſtance, calling upon him to remember the 
hand which gave him the empire, leſt, added 
he, if- you drive us to deſpair, you perhaps make 
us change cur ſentiments, This threat, which 
was very plain, had its full effect. Though 
France was over-run by a deluge of Normans, 
whom Charles was unable to reſiſt, he under- 
took an expedition againſt the Saracens z but 
ſcarce was he arrived in Italy, when he received 
news, that his nephew Carloman was on his 
march to deprive him of the imperial crown; 
upon which, he was abandoned by his lords, 


and 
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and obliged to fly ; when, being ſeized with a 
diſtemper, he died in a cottage, at the age of 
fifty- four. | | 
Buy a capitulary, eſtabliſhed in the laft year of 
his reign, the nobles were permitted to tranſmit 
their employments to their ſons or relations. 
This is one of the principal foundations of the 
feudal government, which was eſtabliſhed on 
the ruins of the regal power. But from the 
time of Charlemagne's death, every thing tended 
to anarchy, I ſhall only add here, that, the na- 
tion being divided, the lay lords forming one 
party, the eccleſiaſtics another, while the peo- 
ple were without influence, and the royal au- 
thority was unable to balance the contending 
parties, the whole kingdom was unavoidably 

torn by inteſtine convulſions. 


CHAP: 


Incurſions of the Normans into France and 
England, —Reign of Alfred the Great, 


Hat we have only hinted at the 
enterpriſes of the Normans, whoſe pira- 
tical incurſions infeſted Europe, and were a 
prelude to new revolutions, It is of ſome im- 
portance to form an idea of their character, and 
their ſanguinary expeditions. The name of 
Normans (men of the North) was given to the 
inhabitants of ancient Scandinavia, at preſent 

Sweden 
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Sweden and Norway, to which we muſt add : 


Denmark. From thoſe countries originated 
ſeveral German nations, which ſettled in the 


Roman empire. Theſe tribes preſerved the 


Celtic manners, which were the ſame as the 
Seythian, ſimple, hardy, ferocious, and calcu- 
lated for making them dreadful conquerors. 
Their religion correſponded with their manners. 
Their ſupreme god was Odin, named by the 
Saxons Woden, whom they deſcribed as the 
terrible god, the author of devaſtation, the father 
of carnage, the incendiary, Sc. Human victims 
were ſacrificed to him; his rewards were be- 
lieved to be reſerved for thoſe who ſlew the 
greateſt number of warriors in battle; the 
happineſs to which they aſpired was, to intoxi- 
cate themſelves with beer in his hall. The ſkulls 


of their ſlain enemies were the precious cups 


which were to be uſed in their eternal ca- 
rouſals. | 

How was it poſſible for innumerable nations 
to transform the father of nature, the infinite- 
ly good being, into a ſanguinary and deſtroying 
tyrant? The reaſon is, that, men immerſed in 
ignorance, form a divinity according to their 
own taſte, and aſcribe to him the ſame paſſions 
with themſelves. If any of theſe Barbarians 
reaſoned, he muſt inevitably plunge into 
atheiſm, as he could not but reject monſtrous 
Opinions, and had no idea of a pure and infinite 


ſpirit. Accordingly, we find a warrior ſaying 


to Olaus, a chriſtian king of Sweden, in the 
eleventh century, My comrades and 1 place con- 
Fadence 
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fidence only in our own ſtrength; that is our ſole 
religion, and, in our opinion, all that is me 


Jad. 


The grand principle ok the Celtæ, particu- 
larly the Scandinavians, was, that force made 
the foundation of right, and that victory was 
a proof of juſtice. They referred every thing 


to war, by the ſpirit of which they were ſolely 


animated, and haſtened from one expedition to 
another in order to amaſs booty. Hence thoſe 
frequent emigrations, falſely attributed to ex- 


ceſſive population (for arts and cultivation were 


almoſt utterly unknown among them); emigra- 


tions which only proceeded from their daring ra- 


Their con- 


rage inhe- 


rited by the 


women, 


| Contempt” 


of 9 885 


pacity, and which neceſſarily drained theſe 
ſavage countries of inhabitants. 

Fatigues, wounds, and arins, were in ſome 
meaſure ſports of their infancy and youth. 
Even the name of fear was prohibited to be 
mentioned in the moſt dreadful dangers. The 
women, as well as the men, deſpiſed death ; to 
which they not only ſubmitted with intrepidity, 
but frequently affected to meet it with marks of 
Joy. Their. education, prejudices, and man- 


ners, the examples that were ſet them, and their 


being inured to ſuffering, all contributed to 
conquer nature. They only wanted military 
diſcipline to inſure to them the - conqueſt of 
poliſhed nations. By that alone Marius had 


triumphed over the Cimbri, who came from the 


neighbourhood of Scandinavia; but, in the 
times we ſpeak of, there were no Romans exilt- 


ny” 
Charle- 
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Charlemagne prevented the irruptions of the 
Normans, by eſtabliſhing a naval force, which 
guarded the mouths of the rivers. Under Lows 
Debonnaire, they ſpread an alarm in France, 
and under Charles the Bald committed dread- 
ful ravages. Their fleets, which conſiſted of 
ſmall light veſſels, braved the ſtorms of the 
ocean, and penetrated into every quarter. They 


laid waſte the coaſts, and made their way into 


the heart of the provinces; nor was it poſſible 
to ſtop their progreſs. The government was 
incapable of taking any precaution, and the 
people, having no protector, {ſunk under their 
fears. The ſteps of thoſe robbers were every 
where marked with blood and fire. With the 
booty, they carried off their children, whom they 
made pirates, and thus ſupplied the loſs of po- 
pulation. Scarce had they withdrawn, when 
they returned with new forces. In ſhort, they 


157 
Irruptions of | 


the Nor- 
mans. after 


the time of 
Charle- 


magne, 


Their 
ravages, 


twice pillaged Rouen, ſurpriſed and burnt Paris 


in 845, laid waſte Aquitaine and other pro- 


vinces with fire and ſword, and reduced the 


king to the laſt extremities, 

Charles intrenched himſelf at St. Decks: wht 
his capital fell a prey to the Barbarians ; and 
neither- he, nor the people, thought of any 
thing but ſecuring the relics.. Inſtead of fight- 
ing, he purchaſed, or believed he purchaſed, a 
peace, for ſeven thouſand pounds weight of 
filverz which was furniſhing the enemy with 


Peace pur» 
chaſed by 

Charles the 
Bald, 


the means, and inflaming them with the deſire - 


of ſoon renewing the war. They diſregarded 
their oaths, and the miracles ſince related. by 


the monks made _ impreſſion on them. A 


Norman 
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Norman captain plundering the church of St. 


| Germain, according to the monaſtic chronicles, 
_ was miraculouſly thrown down, and cried out, 
that the ſaint was ſtunning him with blows. 


Tax levied 


for a contri- 
but ion to the 
Normans. 


However, his countrymen ſtill continued their 
depredations, of which the churches were a 
principal object. 

To complete the diſgrace, Charles the Bald. 


when he marched to aſſiſt the pope in the laſt 


year of his reign, publiſhed a capitulary, 
ſettling the contributions that ſhould be paid 


to the Normans. Noblemen were taxed a 


penny per houſe; freemen and /erfs in propor- 
tion; and the biſhops were commanded to make 


| England 
likewiſe ra- 
vaged. 


Alfred 
mounts the 
throne in 


871, 


His misfor- 
tunes. 


their prieſts contribute. Theſe were the arms 


uſed by the king and the nation for their de- 


fence. The Saracens of Spain acted with more 
ſpirit, and forced the pirates who attacked them 


£0rctire.. 
If England felt the ſame ſcourge, ſhe found 
a ſaviour in a great prince. Under Ethelwolf, 


ſucceſſor of Egbert, the Danes committed 


many ravages, becauſe the king neglected the 
cares of government for the practices of devo- 
tion. Three of his ſons reigned after him, in 
a manner equally inglorious. But happily, 
their younger brother Alfred mounted the 
throne in 871; a man who ſeemed a prodigy in 
that age of horrors. He conſtantly kept an 
army on foot againſt the Danes, and had gained 
ſeveral victories over them; but new ſwarms of 
Pirates coming inceſſantly to join the former, 
his troops were diſcouraged, and abandoned 
him: he was therefore obliged to diſguiſe him- 


{elf 
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ſelf like a peaſant, and lived for ſome months in 
the houſe of a ſhepherd; after which he fortified 
himſelf in a moraſs, and from thence made incur- 
ſions on the enemy, watching an opportunity to 
vanquiſh them. | 
At laſt, receiving news, that an Engliſh 
nobleman had beaten the Danes in a rencounter, 
he quitted his retreat, dreſſed himſelf like a 
harper, entered their camp with ſecurity, 
amuſed and deceived them, examined every 
part of it, was witneſs to their neglect of diſ- 


cipline and blind confidence, formed the plan 


of an attack, and withdrew to put it in execu- 
tion. Soon after, he gave notice where he was, 
and aſſembled his beſt ſubjects, who thought 
him dead. Multitudes flocked to his ſtandard, 
and, having defeated the Danes, he formed a 
ſcheme to convert them into ſubjects; with 


199 


How he de- 
feated the 
Danes, 


which view, he gave them permiſſion to ſettle 


in Northumberland and Eaft Anglia (which 
had been reduced to a deſart), on condition 
that they embraced Chriſtianity, This mild 
policy ſeemed the beſt that could be purſued in 
his circumſtances. The ſavage manners of the 
pirates might be ſoftened by the practice of 
agriculture and the influence of religion ; they 
might become the defenders of a 1 where 
they had a fixed ſettlement, and would naturally 
love and reſpect a beneficent monarch, who had 
made them ſenſible of his valour and his re- 
ſources. All the conditions were complied with, 
and England, at laſt, had time to breathe. 

The matter moſt eſſential being to prevent 
new diſaſters, Alfred contrived the means, and 


. put 


He permits 


them to 
ſettle in the 
diſpeopled 
provinces, 


Wiſdom of 
his govern- 
ment, 
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put them in execution. He repaired the for- 
tifications, cantoned regular troops in the pro- 
vinces, formed a conſiderable fleet in a ſhort 
time, exerciſed the Engliſh in navigation, which 
they had before neglected, governed with the 
-utmoſt prudence and equity, and paid unre- 
mitting attention to the wants of the public. 
. Theſe were the firſt fruits of the peace, and 
pledges of ſecurity: and victory. A dreadful 
arruption of the Danes, in 895, renewed the mis- 
fortunes of France, but to England it was only 


a fleeting ſtorm, Alfred ſoon ſcattering the enemy. 
His regula» - 


He dedicated the reſt of his reign to political 


objects, worthy of his genius and elevated ſoul. 


He perfected the laws, adminiſtered juſtice in 
perſon, and cauſed it to be adminiſtered by 


others; eſtabliſhed the juries for trying criminals 
(it is on the verdict of theſe juries, who are the 
Peers of the accuſed, that the judges paſs ſen- 


tence), and divided the kingdom into counties, 
the counties into Hundreds and decennaries, or 
ſmall diſtricts, in ſuch a manner, that order, 
harmony, and ſubordination, were eaſily main- 
tained, As the law exerted its authority over 


every individual, public liberty was eſtabliſhed. 
It was the deſire of Alfred, to ſecure the free- 


dom of the Engliſh by enforcing the laws; he 


_ obeyed them himſelf, and by that obedience 


He ene ou. 
rages and 
cultivates 


learning. 


ſecured his power. 
As knowledge, which enlightens the reaſon 
in order to form the manners, appeared to him 


one of the moſt proper means for making his 
ſubjects happy, he drew learned men to his 


court, eſtabliſned ſchools, founded the famous 
univerſity 
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univerſity of Oxford, and conſtantly rewarded 
'merit. He encouraged application to learning 


by his own example, and wrote a treatiſe of 


morality : neither arts, agriculture, nor com- 
merce, in ſhort, nothing eſcaped the active zeal 


by which he was animated, and he ſcattered on 


every ſide the ſeeds of happineſs and virtue. Un- 


Happily, too many obſtacles prevented them - 


from taking root, and they were almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed under the following reigns. This 
monarch, ſo highly worthy of admiration, and 
perhaps ſuperior to Charlemagne, died in gor, 
at the age of fifty · three. | 


S EY * 


—_——_ 


CHAT. 
Total Decay of the French Empire. 


A E continent of Europe preſents us only 
with ſcenes of calamity, diforder, and 
anarchy, . We ſee Louis the Stammerer, ſon of 
Charles the Bald, in a manner purchaſe the 


crown, on the terms inſolently preſcribed to him 


by the biſhops and ſecular lords. He was not 
acknowledged, till after he had promiſed to the 
firſt, that the clergy ſhould be maintained 1n 
poſſeſſion of the wealth and exerciſe of the 
privileges which they enjoyed under Louis the 
Debonnaire, Hincmar of Reims had exacted 


a ſimilar promiſe from Charles the Bald. The 


. . ſovereigns 


His death. 


Louis the 
Stammerer _ 
in a manner 
enſlaved by 

his ſubjects. 
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ſovereigns found themſelves obliged to come to 

a compoſition with ſubjects, who were too re- 
gardleſs of the public weal. 

8. John VIII. came and held a council at Troyes 

John m. in Champagne, in order to excommunicate 


fugitive, Lambert duke of Spoleto, and Adalbert duke 
in France, of - Tuſcany, who attacked the eccleſiaſtical 
| ſtate. A canon of this council bears, That the 
ſecular powers ſhall never have the boldneſs to fit 
in preſence of the biſhops, unleſs they be commanded. 
This fugitive pope, while in France, enacted 
general laws, affected to diftate to the ſove- 
reigns, crowned the king, and demanded ſuc- 


cours under pain of divine vengeance : barely 


to hint at theſe circumſtances, will ſufficiently 


enable us to judge of the ſtate of the monarchy. 
eee Louis the Stammerer was ſucceeded, in 879, 
N by Louis III. and Carloman, two ſons by a 
council. former wife, whom he had divorced, Duke Boſon, 
Carloman's father-in-law, procured them the 
crown; they ſhared the government, and lived 
in amity, but, notwithſtanding, the kingdom 

was diſmembered by the ſubjects. A council 
held at Mante, in Dauphine, gave, by divine in- 
ſpiration (thele are the expreſs words), the king- 
dom of Arles, or Provence, to that duke Boſon; 
an ambitious, artful nobleman, who, having 
gained the pope and clergy by his intrigues, 
eceeeaſily prevailed on them to betray the houſe of 
pimem- Charlemagne. Carloman, king of Bavaria, was 
maſter of Italy, and beſides, cauſed a part of 
Lorraine to be ceded to him. The greateſt 
part of the royal domain was already in the 


4 | hands 
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hands of the lords, and a king of France poſ- 
ſeſſed almoſt nothing. 


After the death of the two ſons of Louis the 


Stammerer, who had been thus plundered of 
their poſſeſſions, the right of inheritance de- 
volved by the order of ſucceſſion on their brother 
Charles, afterwards ſurnamed the Simple; but, 
as he was only five years of age, and the cit- 
cumſtances required a king capable of reſiſting 
the enemy, the election fell upon. Charles the 
Fat, fon of Louis the Germanic, who had al- 
ready ſucceeded to the empire, and inherited 
the dominions of his two brothers. Thus the 
whole French empire, excepting the dominions 
of the uſurper Boſon, was again united under 
one head; but that head, deſtitute of genius 
and courage, was unequal to the management 
of ſuch extenſive territories. 
honoured himſelf by purchaſing. the retreat of 
the Normans, whoſe fury was likewiſe felt by 
the Germans. After making a ceſſion of Friez- 
land, and promiling to pay them a tribute, he 
irritated them by an act of treachery, at the 
ſame time that he ſhewed himſelf contemptible 
by his want of ſpirit, They now fell upon 
France with greater fury than ever; penetrated 
as far as Pontoiſe, burnt that town, and after- 
wards beſieged Paris. 
This ſiege is celebrated in hiſtory : both 
ſides performed wonders, Eudes count of Paris, 
whom we ſhall afterwards ſee upon the throne, 
his brother Robert, the biſhop Goſlin, and af- 


ter him the biſhop Anſcheric, and the abbot 
Eble, Goſlin's N 3 ſignaliſed 
| M 2 


their 


Charles had dif-_ 
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{heir Yar and courage. The beſieged held 
out upwards of a year, and Charles did not 
make his appearance. 

Being called to the relief of his capital, he at 
laſt arrived at the head of a numerous army; 


but though almoſt ſure of victory, he had not the 


courage to venture an engagement, and rather 
choſe to enter into a diſgraceful negociation, 
which he obliged himſelf to pay the 5 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds weight of ſilver, 
and permitted them to march into Burgundy, 
in order to wait for the payment of the money; 
that is, to continue their ravages. 

The Normans had converted the monaſtery 
of St. Germain into ſtables, and extorted from 
the monks fourteen hundred merks of filver to 
ranſom themſelves from the flames. The 
monks afterwards attributed to this faint the 


deliverance of Paris. 


All the nations of the French empire te 


filled with indignation at the empetor's infamous 
conduct, and breathed only the ſpirit of revolt. 


The Germans firſt took up arms. Charles had 
excited the reſentment of the nobility of that 


| 2 by endeavouring to aboliſh the heredi- 


tary fiefs, and drawn upon himſelf the hatred 


of the biſhops, by proſecuting Luitward bifhv 


of Verceil, his prime miniſter, on a charge of 
criminal correſpondence with the empreſs. 


This prelate ſtirred up the malecontents, and 


the emperor was depoſed in a diet; after which, 
he was reduced to depend for his ſubſiſtence on 
the liberalities of the biſhop of Mentz, and 
Arnolph, a natural ſon of Carloman, king of Ba- 

5 varia, 
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varia, was elected his ſycceſlar. Italy. ſubmitted n 

to Berepgerius, duke of Friuli, and” Guy duke 
of, Spoleto; both defgended from the royal | 
family of France by the mother's, ſide, and Dork 
formerly friends; 3. but they became Teas: and 
tore that country in pieces by their mutual | 
wars. 

13 Eudes, who had ſaved Paris and whoſe 1a een 4 
father Rabert the Strong, duke of France, had oped 
likewiſe . diſtinguiſhed bimfelf by his, Ferdi 5 
was elected k hs : but ſeemed to acrept' the utes -lect-. 
crown only as 19 to Charles the Simple. heſe king. 

reat men were the anceſtors of of Hugh Capet, 

irt king of the third race, 

Beſides the continual uſur ations of the no- He divides 
bles, France was weakened by new nt. 1 
ments, notwithſtandipgt the courag and abil PR 2 the 
of the famous Eudes,, "I. party dare up, . 
fayour of the lawful heir, Eudes ceded to 
a are of the kingdom. Count Raqul, or Ro- 1 
dolph, erected the kingdom of Burgundy Tranf. gurguney 
juràna, in which were comprehende Bugei, an 
Savoy, Geneva, and part of Switzerland. The” © 
name of Burgundy Cigurana (from its firuati n. 

With reſpect to Mount Jura) Was nine to oy 
kingdom of, 8 Which was con rmed- h 
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Eudes died in 998, without being able to cure 


the wounds of the ſtate; and Charles the Simple, 
who too well deſerved the ſurname, could only 
increaſe them by his weakneſs. The nobles, 


who all aſpired to independence, were invete- 


rate enemies to each other, and the Normans 
ſeized the opportunity of ſecuring an eſtabliſh- 
ment. Rollo, one of their moſt diſtinguiſhed 
chiefs, after having ſtruck terror into England, 


invaded France, made himſelf maſter of Rouen, 


and converted it into a place of arms. He be- 
came ſo formidable, that the king offered him 


his daughter in marriage, with the maritime 
country which was laid waſte by the pirates. A 


biſhop, who was charged with the negociation, 
only required the Norman to turn Chriſtian, 
and diſcourſed to him on the torments of hell 


and the joys of paradiſe. Rollo was determined 


by his intereſt. After having conſulted his ſol- 


diers, to whom religion was a matter of indif- 


his ſubjects 
bapp)e 


ference, he promiſed to conclude the treaty, on 
condition that Bretagne ſhould likewiſe be ceded 
to him until the other province was cultivated. 


This was agreed to, and he paid homage to the 


crown, rather like a conqueror than a vaſlal. 
This warrior was worthy of founding a ſtate. 
Normandy, which took. its name from the pi- 
rates, became happy, and flouriſhed under bis 
laws. He conquered the ferocity of his people, 
and made them apply to agriculture, inſtead of 
Piracy; in a word, he entirely put an end to 
robbery among the Barbarians, who were accuſ- 


tomed to live by rapine. So great is the power 
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of the laws, when agriculture inſpires a reliſh 
for ſocial life! In the ſame manner had the de- 
ſtroyers of the Roman empire given permanency 
to their power. Er AR. | | 
The weak Charles, governed by Haganon, 
an odious miniſter, - was equally deſpiſed by the 
nobility-and the Normans. Robert, brother of 
king Eudes, formed a conſpiracy againſt him; 
when Charles, inſtead of afſembling an army, 


had recourſe to a council, and cauſed thoſe who 


ſhould revolt to be excommunicated before- 


againſt ki | 
GOES 


hand. The rebellion, after being ſome time 


ſuſpended, broke out again in 922, when Charles 
was conſtrained to diſmiſs his miniſter ; on which 
condition the malecontents promiſed to obey 
him another year. But at the end of ſeven 
months the archbiſhop of Reims, who had 
granted him an aſylum in his dioceſe, turned 
traitor, and crowned Robert. The new king 
was ſlain in a battle; and his ſon Hugh the 
Great, or the Abbot, though he might have 
mounted the throne, choſe rather to beſtow it 
upon Rodolph duke of Burgundy, who gained 
over the great lords by profuſe donations of his 
Herbert Count de Veronandois had decoyed 
Charles, under pretence of undertaking his de- 
fence, and kept him priſoner, He afterwards 
reſtored ' him to liberty; but it was to betray 
him-anew, on conſideration of the county of 


29. 
He = in 


priſon, , 


Laon, which was ceded to him by Rodolph. 


The ſame year Charles died in priſon. 
Under his deplorable reign, the houſe of 
France loſt Germany, with the empire. Pope 


M 4 Stephen 


Revolutions 
in Italy . 
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Stephen VI. had ſet the imperial crown on the 
head of Guy duke of Spoleto, the enemy of 


Berengerius, and afterwards beſtowed it 4 


Lambert, ſon of that ambitious duke. Pope 


Formoſus had crowned Arnolph, the natural 


The houſe 


bf France 


no: longer 
ſovereigns 
of Germany, 1 


_ Conrad 


duke of 
Franconia 
elected 
king, 


Ravages of 
pe Hunz, 
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rian 
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ſon of Carloman, after having engaged him to 
ſeize Rome. Louis IV, ſon of Arnolph, a child 


only ſeven years of age, had ſucceeded him in 
the ſovereignty of Germany. Another Louis, 


king of Arles, ſon of the uſurper Boſon, had 
obliged Benedict IV. to crown him emperor: 
but , Berengerius ſurpriſed him at Verona, put 
out his eyes, and again aſcended the throne of 
Italy. Theſe revolutions were a projuge to 
others of greater importance. 

After the death of Louis IV., in 911, Charles 
the Simple was rightful heir of. Germany; but 
the Germans deſpiſed him too much to acknow- 
ledge him, and he was too weak even to claim 
the ſucceſſion. The ſtates unanimouſly choſe 
Otho duke of Saxony; who refuſing the crown, 
on account of his advanced age, propoſed 
Conrad duke of Franconia: Conrad was there- 
fore. raiſed to the ſovereignty of Germany by the 
ſuffrages of the nation. Berengerius, king - 
Italy, was crowned emperor, in 916, by po 


. 15 : John X. Thus was the poſterity of Charke- 


magne ſucceſſively {tript of all the acquiſitions 
that hero had made by his policy and viRories, 
becauſe none. of them had thewn thamlches 
worthy of him. 

The calamities under which Europe had ſo 
long groaned, were renewed by an unforeſeen 
_ "Th * A had called in 


4 the 
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the Huns, or Hungarians, to aſſiſt him a 
the king of Moravia, and throw down the for- 
tifications conſtructed by Charlemagne along the 
Raab, in order to ſtop their incurſions. . Equally 
ferocious with their anceſtors, they were in a 
ſhort time the deſtroyers of their allies. In the 
year 901 they ravaged Bavaria, Suabia, and 
Franconia, and all Germany afterwards became 
a prey to their rapacious fury. Louis IV. hav- 
ing ſubmitted to pay a yearly tribute, in order 

to get rid of them, they fell upon Italy, and re- 


peatedly pillaged it. In the reign of Conrad I. 


they again ſpread devaſtation in Germany; and 
he in like manner became their tributary, They 
penetrated into Lorraine, and even into Lan- 
guedoc, plundering the country, eee n 
inhabitants, and ſparing nothing. 

We muſt not be ſurpriſed, that ſo many mis 
ſeries gave birth to fanaticiſm. The end of the 
world was univerſally believed to be at hand, 
and all ſtripped themſelves of their poſſeſſions 
to beſtow them on churches and. monaſteries; 
Diſorders multiplied among the lower ranks of 
people, the: clergy, the nobility, and in the 
governments. A. perverſion of reaſon, and the 
moſt profound ignorance, form the charatte- 
riſties of the tenth century; conſequently acts of 
atrocious wickedneſs were common; for there 
was no longer any curb to the paſſions. 


After the death of Radolph. Hugh ace 


who poſſeſſed ſeveral rich abbeys, with the 
county of Paris, and the duchies of France and 
Burgundy, again ſlighted the title of 3 = 
dreaded being looked upon 48 an uſurper. 


- onto | 
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therefore recalled Louis d'Outremer, ſon of 
Charles the Simple, who had taken refuge in 
England, to which he had been carried by his 


mother during the troubles. This king was 


merely nominal, like many others. He was de- 
ſirous of governing; but Hugh then became his 


enemy, put him under confinement, and did 
not reſtore his liberty till he ceded the county 


of Laon, which was almoſt the ſole remainder of 


the royal domain. | 
Otho I. of Saxony, who deen his: father 


: Henry the Fowler in the throne of Germany, 
mediated a peace between the ſovereign and the 
vaſſal. Hugh had been excommunicated by 


ſeveral councils, and even by the pope. The 
biſhops of Lorraine had ſent an army to the 


aſſiſtance of Louis; and another war of ſeveral 


years continuance was kindled on the ſubject of 
the archbiſhopric of Reims, which count Ver- 


mendois had procured for his ſon; who was only 


954 


Louis tuc- 
ceeded by 


Loothaire. 


five years of age, that he might enjoy it himſelf 
in that infant's name. Hiſtory only preſents us 
with a chaos of extravagances and 1 fe 
tions. | 
Lotte d'Outremer, at his death, left a ma- | 
dow of authority to his fon Lothaire; or rather 
Hugh the Great was pleaſed to grant him the 
title, while he reſerved the power to himſelf. 


This nobleman, who was as formidable as the 


ancient mayors, died two years after; leaving 


his ſon Hugh Capet heir to his abbeys, his digni- 


ties, and his power, Lothaire wanted neither 


activity nor courage, and undertook to recover 


ane of the Kings of Germany had 
made 
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made themſelves maſters, Let us here antici- 
pate a remark, that the emperor Otho II. had 
the addreſs to oppoſe a competitor to him, by 
making a ceſſion of Lower Lorraine to the king's 
brother Charles, who received it from Otho as 


a fief. Lothaire, diſcontented with this treaty, 


invaded Lorraine, ſurpriſed the emperor, and 
put him to flight: he was afterwards beaten in 
his turn, but gained the victory in a third 
battle. At laſt he renounced his pretenſions to 
the kingdom of Lorraine, which continued to 
be ſhared between Otho and prince Charles. 
The fortune of the Othos will now claim our 
attention, and deſerves to make an Epocha. 


THIRD 
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He loſes the 
kingdom of 
Lorraine. 
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Ou the Gar: The Empive rng ren 
to the Germans. France AT. to the 


Haul of Capet. 


(om the Middle of the Tenth gene all he Time of 
l VII. 55 | 


CHAP. I. 


The Houſe of Saxony riſes to Royalty 45 the 
Empire. — Reigns of the Othos. | 


Formidable power had riſen in Germany, 
and united the imperial with the royal 
dignity. This is the proper place for conſider- 
ing that new revolution, Conrad, duke of 
Franconia, as was before related, had been 
elected king, upon the refuſal and by the advice 
of the duke of Saxony. This monarch died in 


Henry the 
Fowler, 
duke of 
Saxony, 
elected ſove- 
reign by the 
ſtates, 


* 


919 without iſſue male, after recommending to 


the ſtates for his facceffor Henry, fon of the 
duke Otho, to whom he owed the crown; and 
the ſtates, compoſed of the clergy, the principal 
nobility, and chief officers of the army, a&ually 


elected Henry the Fowler (he had this ſurname 


from his fondnefs for the diverſion of hawking). 
This 3 and — prince ſubdued the 
rebellious 


maſters. 
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ellen vaſſals, diſciplined the troops, built 


fortreſſes and cities, refuſed to pay tribute to 


Revolutions 
and troubles 
in Italy. 


the Hungarians, cut them in pieces, and put 
his dominions in a ſtate of ſecurity. 
Though his troops had conferred upon him 


the title of Emperor, we do not find that he 


ever aſſumed it. In a public deed, dated 932, 


he ſtiles himſelf only Avowee of Rome; 3 


protector of the temporalities of the Romiſn See; 
a title which Oy denoted an officer of the 
church. 

Otho I., his ſon, was elected his ſucceſſor by 
the ſtates in 936. This ſovereign quelled ſeve- 
ral rebellions, made Denmark and - Bohemia 
tributary, and became -the e prince of 


ä 9. 9 


Italy, divided among a number of tyrants who 
were at variance with each other, torn by 


factions and continual wars, perpetually expoſed 


to the inroads of the Saracens, who were maſters 


The Italians 
were too 
fond of 
changing 


of part of it, was one of the moſt unhappy 
countries in Europe. Raoul or Rodolphus II., 

king of the two Burgundies, Transjurana and 
Cisjurana, had dethroned Berengerius, and 


been himſelf dethroned by Hugh Marquis of 
Provence, whole fon Lothaire was treated in the 


lame manner by Berengerius II. 5 
The Italians were never e Ae with their 


king, and every change increaſed their cala- 
mities. The diviſions were fomented by ſome 


vicious popes, who ſuffered themſelves to be 
guided by loſe women. Strangers were called 
into Italy; the people in a manner courted the 
yoke, in ofder: to tree themſelves from op- 

| Rs 
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preſſors, repented, refuſed obedience, and made 
kings by chance. Revolutions are ordinarily 


the fruits of diſcord ; accordingly theſe troubles 


procured the empire to the Germans. 

In 952 Otho paſſed into Italy at the inſtance 
of Adelaide, widow of king Lothaire, who was 
kept priſoner in a caſtle by Berengerius II., 
freed this princeſs, and married her; received 
the fealty of Berengerius, whom he left in 


poſſeſſion of his kingdom, and then ſet out to 


quell a rebellion in Germany. Rome had ſhut 
her gates, but ſome 
to him by a pope. LL Ws 

John XII. had been raiſed to the papacy at 
the age of eighteen. He was the grandſon of 


the famous Marozie, concubine of Sergius III., 


and to the corrupt manners of his age added a 
bold and enterpriſing ſpirit. The tyranny of 
Berengerius and his ſon Adalbert exciting an 
univerſal ſpirit of revolt, that pontiff conjured 
Otho, for the love of God and the holy Apoſtles, 
to come and deliver the Roman church from the 


claws of two monſters who were tearing it in 


pieces. The king of Germany complied with 
his intreaties. Berengerius and his ſon were 
depoſed, and Otho crowned king of Italy at 
Milan. The following year he was crowned 
emperor at Rome by John XII., and confirmed 


the donations of the French princes, which 
were of the utmoſt importance to the papacy. 


The pope ſoon forgot his engagements, en- 
tered into a confederacy with Adalbert againſt 
the emperor, and even raiſed a body of troops; 
but finding that he was too weak to reſiſt, 
betook 


Otho II. 
leaves Be- 
rengerius II. 
in poſſeſſion 
of the king - 
dom of 
Italy. 


years after they were opened 


961. 
Recalled by 
John XII. 
agalnſt Be- 
rengerius, 


He is 
crowned 
king and 


emperor, 


The pope 


betrays him, 


- tertained of 
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betook himſelf to flight. The Romans again 
ſwore allegiance to Otho, binding themſelves, 
by the ſame oath, not to elect nor conſecrate any 

pope without the conſent of the emperor or his 

ſon. John was proſecuted in a council on a 
charge of enormous crimes; he was ſummoned 

twice, but anſwered only by threats of excom- 
John is de- munication; however, he was at laſt depoſed, 
beraten and Leo VIII., a private layman of virtuous 
the Romans life, elected in his room. The depoſed pontiff 
to revolt. did not Joſe courage: he prevailed upon the 
Romans to revolt, entered the city, and held a 
council, in which Leo was depoſed in his turn; 

nor did John's ſudden death put an end to the 
ſedition. Benedict V. was elected in his room, 

9 for the Romans thought no more of their oath. 
Notions en- According to Luitprand, biſhop of Cremona, 
that people, a COLEMPOraty author, and native of Lombardy, 
that people was then ſo much contemned, 
though ſtill haughty, that every treacherous, 
cowardly, infamous fellow was ſty led a Roman. 
964. Such audacious behaviour to a great prince 
bse, Kone Produced the conſequences ordinarily attendant 
to ſubmit, upon injudicious attempts. Otho, who a little 
before had made Berengerius priſoner in Mon- 

tefeltro, beſieged Rome and reduced it to ex- 

tremity; but the inhabitants ſubmitted, and ob- 

tained their pardon. Benedict appeared before 

a council, confeſſed himſelf a criminal, and 

Famous ftripped off his pontifical robes. Leo VIII., 
uk - with the <vhole body of the clergy and People of 
Rome, made a celebrated decree, which is looked 
upon as a fundamental law of | the” empire, 
bearing, that Otho and his ſucceſſors in the 

e . | kingdom 
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N lagen of Italy ſhall perpetually enjoy the 
<* power of chooſing for themſelves a ſucceſſor, 


177 


„ naming the pope, and granting inveſtiture to 


be the biſhops.” 
Ml᷑uratori and ſome others have controverted 
che authenticity of this decree, an extract of 
which is found in Gratian; but it has been 
obſerved, that though the form may be falſe. 
yet the ſubſtance of it may be true, as Luit- 
prand- gives the ſame account conformably to 
the act itſelf. The collection of Golbaſtus,” 
fays Mr. Pfeffel, “ is filled with ſimilar laws 
« and conſtitutions, the ſubſtance of which is 
<« 1nconteſtibly true, and yet they are plain 
“ forgeries.” 

| Scarce had the emperor quitted Italy, when 
the Romans mutinied and drove out John 
XIII., who had been elected in preſence of the 
imperial commiſſioners after the death of Leo 


If that de- 
.cree be 


counterfeit, 


New revolt 


of the Ro- 
mans pu- 
niſhed. 


VIII. Otho, juſtly provoked, returned a fourtn 


time, and ſeverely puniſhed the ſeditious. He 
baniſhed the conſuls, hanged the tribunes, and 
cauſed the governor of Rome to be whipped 
through the ſtreets. We fee. that the ancient 
dignities ſtill ſubſiſted nominally; vain food for 
the pride of a people <qually weak and cur. 
bulent. 
Nicephorus, the Ge emperor, Va ac- 
- knowledged. Otho's title, and betrothed his 
daughter to the German emperor's ſon ; not- 
withſtanding which, he cauſed the ambaſſadors 
to be aſſaſſinated who were to condutt the 
princeſs, War was then kindled; the Germans 
attacked La Puglia and Calabria; a Greek army 
Vor. I. N Was 


96g. 
War of 
Otho againſt 
the Greeks, 


17 


Hiss death. 


imitator of 
Charle- 
magne. 
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was beaten, and the noſes of the prifoners cut 
off; after which they were fent back to Con- 
ſtantinople. Nicephorus having been mur- 
dered by his ſubjects, John Zimiſces, his fuc- 


- Ceflor, concluded peace with Otho, ceding to 


him the lordſhip of Capua. Otho died i in 973. 


His ſurname of Great was not the homage of 


Battery, but a tribute to his merit. 
This prince, who imitated- Charlemagne in 
his enterpriſes, like him too was a lover of 
letters; and by the perſuaſion of his brother 
Bruno, archbiſhap of Colo gne, he formed the 
ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a king of academy. Like 
Charlemagne, he had very much at heart the 
converſion of the barbarians, whom he was 


deſirous of ſabduing, and founded ſeveral 


biſhoprics in the North, where chriſttanity was 


ſmhooting forth branches. Whether it was ow- 


He made 
the clergy 
too power- 
ful. 


ing to the devotion then in vogue, or to bad 

icy, he made the clergy of Germany too 
powerful, by beſtowing on them duchies and 
counties, with the privileges of the other lords 


or princes. But to counterbalance this power, 


he eſtabliſhed avezwwtes, who were to be named 
by the emperor, and ſhare the government with 
the prelates. But we ſhall ſoon find them rid 
themfelves of theſe avotwtes. Otho, like Char- 


lemagne, either did not ſee clearly enough 
into futurity, or was hurried away by circum- 


Hereditary 


fiefs eſta- 


bliſhed, 


ſtances. 5 
Hereditary fiets. nA ſource of dikwders. 
were almoſt univerſally eftabliſhed in Germany. 
The emperor cauſed one of the moſt important 
1 that can n the any - civi- 
lians 
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 lians to be decided by a duel: it was, whether 
_ repreſentation ought to proceed in a direct line; 


if, for example, a grandſon, being the repre- 
ſentative of the ſon, ought to ſucceed in pre- 
ference to his uncles. The claim of the 
nephews prevailed, becauſe their champion was 
vickorious, and the law ſtill ſubſiſts. In the 
following reign it was ordained by a diet, that 
doubtful cauſes ſnould no longer be determined 
by oath, but by duel. At leaſt, cowards loſt 
the advantage which they might draw from 
perjury. aka 

Otho II. was only el ghteen years of age When 
he ſucceeded his father, who had cauſed him to 


be elected in 961; a precaution neceſſary for 


ſecuring the crown in one family. His youth 
tempted ſome rebellions, which he had ftrength 
enough to diſſipate. Rome, by the commiſſion 
of new crimes, opened a theatre for the diſplay 


of his Juſtice. Creſcentius or Cincius, fon of 


the unchaſte Theodora, who is ſaid to have been 
concubine of John X., having formed the pro- 
ject of re-eſtabliſhing the Roman republic, 
ſtirred up the people, and threw Benedict VI. 
into priſon, where he periſhed, upon which the 
factious elected Benedict VII. Another faction 
elected Boniface VII.; and a third John XIV., 
who was murdered by Boniface. Theſe crimes 
ſucceeded each other with ſuch rapidity, that 
hiſtorians differ both in names and dates. He 


who is ſtyled pope by one is called anripope by 
others. 


In the laſt epocha I ſpoke of che war with 
France for the kingdom of Lorraine, which 
N 2 Otho, 


Right of 
repreſenta- 
tion 

decided by a 
duel, 


973» 
Otho II. 


Troubles of 
Rome. 


Great num- 
ber of popes 
and anti- 


popes. 


The empe- | 
ror dies in 
Italy, 
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Otho, by a judicious flroke of policy, ſhared 


with king Lothaire's brother. After the con- 
cluſion of this war, the emperor paid a viſit to 
Rome, and quelled the ſeditious. He after- 
wards attempted to wreſt Calabria from the 


. Greeks; but the Saracens, who were in alliance 


983. 
Creſcentius 
renews the 
re volts at 
OMe. 


with them, cut his army in pieces. He died 


at Rome, where he was making new prepa- 
rationgs | FO 7: z 


His ſon Otho III, who was already elected, 


ſucceeded him at the age of three years. The 
grandmother and mother diſputed the authority 
with each other, and Germany was vexed with 
a tempeſtuous regency. Factions were ſoon 
renewed at Rome, where the popes and clergy 
acted in the ſame ſcandalous manner as before; 
and Creſcentius kindled a general conflagration 
by his fanatic zeal for liberty, John XV. called 
in the emperor, and Otho appeared in Italy in 
996. The pope being dead, he ſubſtituted in 


his place Gregory V., a near relation of his 


own, by whom he cauſed himſelf to be crowned. 


Creſcentius did not fail to drive out this pontiff, 


and ſubſtituted another under the name of John 


At laſt pu- | 
niſhed by 
Otho III. 


XVI., ſtill perſuading the Romans that they 
Nee 8 | 
But in 998 Otho entered Rome, beſieged the 
caſtie of St. Angelo, in which the rebel had 
ſhut himſelf up, carried it by aſſault, or, ac- 
cording to others, entered it by capitulation, 
and, in ſhort, cut off the head of Creſcentius. 
The Romans had put out their antipope's eyes. 


Gregory V. carried his revenge ſo far as to 


make him ride through the ſtreets on an aſs, 
| R with 
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with the animal's tail in his hand: We may 
judge of the manners of the people by thoſe of 


- ; „ 
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the heads of the church, who, unhappily hur- 


ried away by the torrent of that perverſe age, 
gave them the ſtrength of contagious example. 
We here tread the thorny paths of hiſtory. 
Objects are confounded, they have no diſtin- 
uiſhing features, and offer us almoſt no in- 
tereſting detail; which obliges us only to hint 


the principal facts till we meet with events, a 
particular narration of which will be more 


pleaſing. Theſe firſt ſteps are neceſſary to con- 
duct us into the plains enriched by culture. 
We ſhall conſtantly find in our way ſome fruits 


fit to be gathered, and then ene will be- 
come uſeful, 


CHAP. It. 


H Tugh Cu . = FW 5 Poſterity i in 
France. — Robert. Hang 1 


HILE the Houſe of Sasy was in 
poſſeſſion of Germany and Italy, which 


had deah diſmembered from the French empire, 
the Houſe of Charlemagne loſt the crown, 
which was now little more than an empty title. 


The death of king Lothaire was ſoon followed 


by that of his ſon Louis V.; and Hugh Caper, as 
eminent for his merit as his birth and his power, 


ſeized the opportunity of appropriating to him- 


— N 3 „ 


Barre nneſa 


of hiſtory. 


987. 
Hugh Capet 
defirous of 
procuring 
the crown 
of France, 
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How he had - 
gained the 
clergy and 
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ſelf that crown which had been worn by his 


grandfather Robert, and his grand- uncle Eudes. 
8 duke of Lorraine, Lothaire's brother, 
was the heir by blood, but his being vaſſal to 
the emperor appeared ſufficient reaſon for his 
excluſion; he was cried down as a mean- -ſpirited 
wretch unworthy of his band, and a traitor to 
his country, _ 

Hugh had brought over the clergy. and the 
monks to his intereſts, by renouncing the ab- 


monks, beys which he had inherited from his father. 


An exceſs of real or apparent devotion for the 


relics, gained their ſuffrages and the veneration 


He is in- 
avgurated in 
prejudice of 
Charles 
duke of 


of the people. St. Riquier, whoſe, ſhrine he 
had carried bare-footed, was affirmed to have 
promiſed him the crown; and this report, which 


was purpoſely ſpread, paved the way for it. 


At laſt addreſs joined with force gave ſucceſs 
to his ambition. He cauſed himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged in an aſſembly of the nation, to 
be conſecrated at Reims, and had the precaution 
to join his ſon Robert with him. Charles en- 
tered the kingdom and ſeized Laon, and after- 
wards Reims, by the treachery of archbiſhop 
Arnolph, his uncle; but being betrayed by the 


biſhop of Laon, he fell into the hands of his 


ſans maintained that his cau 


rival, gs” died in priſon in 992... 
The trial of Arnolph of Reims, ſo angrateful 


to his benefactor, to a king whom he had ac- 


© knowledged, and to whom he had ſworn fealty, 


now took up the attention of the ſtate. A 


council was aſſembled to uy him. His parti- 
e ought to be car- 


ried before the pope; but 9 contrary was 
proved 
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proved by Arnolph of Orleans, one of the moſt 
reſpeRtabje biſhops in the kingdom. After 
giving a lively picture of the ſcandals with which 
the Holy See was diſgraced, he adds: I ibe 
pope be commendable for his knowledge and virtue, 
we have nothing to fear from him ; ſtill leſs ought 
we to fear him, if he be miſled by ignorunce or 
paſſion, At laſt, it was agreed, that the council 
had power to judge him, and the king came in 


perſon, in order to preſs the ſentence. The 


criminal threw himſelf humbly at his feet, di- 
veſted himſelf of the marks of his dignity, and 
gave in his act of diſmiſſion z upon which, 


Hugh promiſed to ſpare his life, if he committed 


no crime worthy of being puniſhed by the ſword. 
The famous Gerbert was put in his room. 

Gerbert, a man of low birth, who was raiſed 
by his genius, had been a monk of Aurillac, but 
being expoſed to the jealous hatred of his 
— in the cloiſter, whom he deſpiſed, 
retired into Spain, where he had ſtudied the 
ſciences of the Arabians. Being a ee 
tician and philoſopher, he was looked upon a 
a ſorcerer by the common people; but he had 
made his way into courts, and become precep- 
tor to Otho III. and afterwards to Robert, ſon 
of Hugh Capet; the king could not reward 
him more ſuitably, than by beſtowing on him 
the archbiſhopric of Reim. 

His fortune and merit making him an object 
of envy, ſome biſhops wrote to John XV. that 
the depoſition of Arnolph was null, becauſe it 
was made without the pope's conſent. This 
__ appeared decifive; and notwithſtanding 

N 4 1 


Gerbert 
archbiſhop 
of Reims, 


John XV, 
defires to 


depoſe him, 
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His letter 
againſt the 


pope. 


Gerbert 
depoſed, 


996- 


Sregory V. | 


annals king 
Robert's 


marriage. 
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the reſpectful remonſtrances of the king, he 


did not ſcruple to put all the prelates who 


aſſiſted at the council under an interdict. Then 
Gerbert, giving way to his natural warmth of 
temper, wrote an invective againſt the pope, in 
a letter addreſſed to the archbiſnop of Sens. 
& Let us not give room to our adverſaries to 
believe, that the prieſthood is ſo much under 


« the dominion of one man, that, ſhould he 


« ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted, or ſeduced by 
* money, favour, fear, ' or 1gnorance, none 
“ could enjoy the epiſcopal dignity without 

« employing the like methods to gain his ap- 
« probation,” John XV. was the ſtrongeſt, 


and the court wanted to keep fair with him, 


becauſe he likewiſe attacked the marriage of 
king Robert with Bertha. He ſent a legate to 
give orders, and to hold councils. Arnolph 
was re-eſtabliſhed, and Gerbert depoſed ; but 
the firſt remained in priſon till the death of 
Hugh Capet; and the ſecond, having found 
an . with Otho III. his pupil, became 
archbiſhop: of Ravenna, and afterwards Pope, 
by the name of Silveſter II. 

When Robert had ſucceeded: his dakar; he 
found himſelf the more expoſed to the enter- 


Priſes of the court of Rome, as he joined to a 


weak character a ſcrupulous and ignorant de- 
votion. The church had extended the degrees 


within which marriage was unlawful, to the 


ſeventh. He was fourth couſin to his wife 
Bertha, for whom he had a tender affection, 
and their marriage had been authoriſed by 
ſeveral biſhops, Gregory V. undertook to annul 
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it, and in a council held at Rome, without 


examining the merits of the cauſe, or even hear- 
ing the parties, in the moſt arbitrary manner 
publiſhed a thundering decree, ordering the 
king and queen to ſeparate under pain of ex- 
communication; and laying under an interdict 
all the biſhops who were accomplices of their 
pretended crime, until they ſhould come and 
give ſatisfaction to the Holy See. 

Robert, being reſtrained by conjugal tender- 
neſs, did not make haſte to comply, but 
reckoned himſelf excommunicated, According 
to the account of Cardinal Peter Damien, the 
courtiers avoided all correſpondence with him 
only two domeſtics continued their ſervices; and 
their ſuperſtition went ſo far, as to purify by 
fire the plate which he made uſe of at table. 
This credulous author adds, that the queen was 
brought to bed of a monſter with the neck and 


Effects of 
that good - 
prince's ex- 
communi. 
cation. 


head of a gooſe; an evident puniſhment of her 


inceſt: and Robert, converted by this prodigy, 
or rather dreading a revolt, and yielding to the 
terrors of ſuperſtition, divorced Bertha, and 
married Conſtance, daughter of the count of 
Arles; and thus gave himſelf a tyrant, inſtead 
of the amiable ſpouſe whom he was obliged to 
diſmiſs; Gregory likewiſe obliged him to re- 
ſtore Arnolph to the See of Reims. What do 
not theſe ſtrange ſcenes prognoſticate! We 
ſhall ſoon fee the thunders of the Vatican ſpread 
a conflagration through Europe, ſhake all the 
thrones, and break the ſtrongeſt bonds of 
ſociety. 31275 4 . 155 
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. Yet Robert might have become ſovereign of 
the popes, had he been endowed with ambition 
and vigour. After the death of Henry II. ſuc- 
ceflor of Otho III. laſt emperor of the houſe of 


Saxony, the Italians, diſguſted with the German 
dominion, offered him their crown and empire; 


Factions in 
that coun- 


but he had the prudence to refuſe them. The 
houſe of Franconia ſucceeded that of Saxony, in 
the perſon of Conrad II. whoſe reign begun in 
1024. JVVVVV 49 

Under that of Henry II. Ardoin marquis of 


| Ivree had borne the title of king of Italy, and 


ſupported the war againft the German monarch, 
Pavia declared for the one, Milan. for the other, 


and an implacable hatred broke out between 


theſe two cities, All Europe was filled with 
factions, but they raged no where with ſuch 
violence as in Italy. It may be believed, that 
the tempeſtuous ſtate of Rome, divided be- 
tween the emperors, the popes, and the love of 
liberty, ſet all the reſt in motion, or gave ad- 


ditional activity to the national turbulence. 


Robert y- 


ranniſed by 
his wife. 


To return to Robert, his ſecond marriage 
was a ſource of mortifications and unhappineſs. 
Queen Conſtance domineered with unſupport- 


able haughtineſs: ſhe wanted to regulate the 


ſucceſſion, and not loving prince Henry, the 
eldeſt of his ſons, ſet every ſpring in motion 
to prevail on the King to take the younger, 
Robert, for his colleague. Being provoked at 


his refuſal, ſhe perſecuted the two brothers, who 


were united in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and made 
them take up arms againſt their father, whoſe 
«40S | will 
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will was almoſt always regulated by hers. 


Happily they ſoon returned to their dur. 

Nothing is more proper to give an idea of 
that princeſs, and of the manners of the age in 
general, than the affair of the heretics of Or- 
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Heretics of 
Orleans. 


Jeans. An Italian woman had privately broach- - 


ed ſome new opinions, and ſeduced a number 
of people, among whom were ſome eccleſiaſtics 
of reputation. Their hereſy attacked the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the church. They were 


ſeized, examined in a council, where they diſ- 


puted with the biſhops, and were condemned to 
the flames. Conſtance was at the gate of a 
church, while theſe unhappy creatures were 
paſſing to the pile, and with a ſwitch ſtruck 


Inſtance of 
that queen's 
cruelty, 


out the eye of one of the principal, who had 


been her confeſſor. She applauded herſelf for 
this deed, probably looking upon it as an act of 

zeal and virtue. RT 850 
Henry I. whom Robert cauſed to be inaugu- 
rated during his own life, ſucceeded him in 
1031. Conſtance armed her other ſon againſt 
that brother, whoſe friend he had till then ſhewn 
himſelf. The king, who was at firſt a fugitive 
in Normandy, ſoon after quelled the ſedition, 
and gave the duchy of Burgundy to the rebel. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance in this reign 
is, that he married for his ſecond wife the 
daughter of Jarodiſlas, Czar or prince of 
Ruſſia. The | obſtacles to marriage were ſo 
greatly multiplied, and the example of his fa- 
ther ſo terrifying, that he doubtleſs thought 
it expedient to fend for a wife to that unknown 
country, that he might not expoſe himſelf to 
| 1 the 


1031. 
Reign of . 
Heary 1, 


Marriage 
very difficult 
on account 
of the pro- 
hibitions, 
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the riſk of excommunication. Such was the 


Peace of 
God ordain- 
ed by the 
biſhops. 


Oppoſed by 
only one 
prudent 
biſhop, 


This peace 
deſtroys. 
itſelf. 


univerſal confuſion in civil order, that even a 
king did not know how he ſhould enter into 
wedlock ! 

Beſides this, the Jifdrders produced by 
anarchy baffle deſcription. The peace and truce 
of Cod, which were contrived as a remedy, will 
give ſome idea of the evil. In 1033, the 
biſhops publiſhed a decree, which they pre- 
tended was dictated by divine inſpiration, pro- 
hibiting all laymen from bearing arms from 
that time forth, exacting the reſtitution of an 
uſurped poſſeſſion, or revenging the death of 
their relations; obliging them to pardon mur- 


derers, to take no nouriſhment but bread and 


water on Fridays, and to eat no fleſh on Satur- 
days. Whoever refuſed to ſwear to the obſer- 
vation of theſe regulations, was to be excom- 


- municated and deprived of burial. 


A ſingle biſhop had the boldneſs to cenſure 
Few ordinance. He repreſented, - that the 


ordering of peace or war was the. peculiar pro- 


vince of kings; that the requiſition of ſuch an 
oath would only multiply perjuries ; that pru- 
dence did not permit the impoſition of obliga- 
tions unſupportable to the generality : but he 
was looked upon as the enemy of peace, till he 

had followed the example of the others, 
However, experience ſoon demonſtrated the 
ſoundneſs of his advice. After a ſhort fit of de- 
votion, private wars and violence again broke 
out, and the moſt ſcrupulous neceſſarily be- 
came their victims, Every petty lord was then 
the tyrant of his own lands, and the enemy of 
his 
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his neighbours. Every great lord was a more 
formidable tyrant. Law and juſtice were an- 
nihilated, and every thing was decided by 
arms. 

The biſhops perceiving the inutility of their 
cenſures, about the year 1040, changed the 
peace of God into a truce. It was enacted, 
that from Wedneſday evening to Monday morn- 
ing, no act of violence ſnould be committed, 


under pain of fine and excommunication. 


This was ſtill too much, and the time was 
ſhortened to the interval from Saturday evening 
till Monday morning; ſo that all the reſt of the 
week, murder and robbery might ſeem to be 
authoriſed. A government of ſavages ſhews 
nothing ſo horrid | This is the picture of the 
ſituation of the French under the reign of 


Henry I. which did not end till 1060. Let us 


take a curſory view of the other nations, of 
which it will be ſufficient at preſent to have 
a general notion. We ſhall every where ſee 


cauſes. 


the ſame calamities ee wow the _ | 


It is changed 
into a truce 
equally uſe- 
leſs, 
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I 


From the 
time of Al- 
fred every 
thing de- 
elines in 


England. 


95 C onſtantinople, during the two 58 Epochas 
1 ee, | 


ENGLAND. 


R OM hes time of the great Alfred, Eags | 
land was every day loſing the fruits of his 


3 inſtitutions, which were prevented 


from taking root in the kingdom by domeſtic 
troubles, wars, and barbariſm. His ſon Ed- 
ward the Elder was inceſſantly armed againſt 
the Danes. Three ſons of Edward, Athelſtan, 
Edmund I. and Edred, reigned in ſuceeſſion 


'The Bene. with very little tranquillity. Under the laſt, the 


dictines be- 
came too 
powerful 
there. 


Owed their 

credit to the 
abbot Dun- 

ſtan, 


pad the ſoul of all the meaſures taken in favour 


monks of the order of St. Benedict were efta- 
bliſhed as reformers, attacked the clergy and 
the other monks, whoſe irregularities were pub- 
lic; governed the king; occaſioned a revolt 
againſt Edwy his ſucceſſor, who did not obſerve 
the ſame conduct; became more powerful un- 
der Edgar, whoſe virtues they have extolled, 
though they were ſtained with many ſpots; and 
in a manner reigned, under the name of Edward 
the Martyr. The celebrated abbot Dunſtan, 
biſhop of Worceſter and London, as well as 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, poſſeſſing theſe three 
Sees at once, with the reputation of a ſaint, 


of 
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of the * to which he united the glory and 
ſervice of God. The amazing aſcendency he 
procured them, ſerved to increaſe the power 
aſſumed by the Romiſh court. 

This was not the method to repulſe the 
Danes, who renewed their irruptions in 991. 
Ethelred, a prince, who had neither genius nor 


courage, inflamed their avidity by purchaſing 


their retreat. Sweno king of Denmark, and 


Olave king of Norway, fell upon England, 
gained a battle,. and for ſixteen thouſand pounds 
weight of ſilver ſold a diſgraceful. peace, which 
was a prelude to new hoſtilities. The Engliſh, 
like the generality of the other Germans, had 
degenerated from their ancient valour, and that 


Invaſion of 
the Danes 

under Ethei» 
reds... +1 


They ſub» 
due the 
kingdome 


love of liberty which defied death. They ſub- 


mitted to Sweno in 1013. Canute the Great, 
his fon, who mounted the throne. in 1047, 

_ ſtrengthened his power, conquered Norway, 
and was maſter. of three kingdoms, He ended 


Canute the 
Great reigns 
after S weno. 


his reign in the exerciſes of devotion, went a 


pilgrimage to Rome, and built ſeveral churches 
in England. His two ſons Harold and Canute II. 
did — ſupport his reputation. Their reign 


was ſhort. After the death of the latter in 1041, 


the Engliſn ſhook off the foreign yoke, and 
called in Edward the Confeſſor, a prince of the 
ancient royal houſe, who had taken refuge in 
Normandy. This monarch governed weakly. 

Having rendered his bed barren by a raſh vow 
of chaſtity, he left England a prey to the am- 
bition of William duke of nee as will 
| be ſeen in the MEE TO 
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s PAIN. 


"SPAIN, more diſturbed than Waun e 
only a confuſed ſcene of great diſorders, petty 
wars, and petty. revolutions. The Chriſtians 
drew upon themſelves a perſecution in the king- 
dom of Cordova, by affronting Mahometiſm in 
their diſcourſe ; which was prohibited by the 
laws under pain of death. A biſhop,” who was 
a man of ſenſe, in vain declared, that they who 
came unneceſſarily to curſe Mahomet were not 


to be looked upon as martyrs; in vain did a 
Council, which Mariana treats as ſpurious, pro- 
| hibir this exceſs of zeal; numerous inſtances 


of it ſtill happened, and they were celebrated as 


- heroic actions. 


They aug- - 


mented the 


kingdom of 


the Aſturias, 
and founded 
that of Na- 
varre, 


Diviſions 
among the 
Chriſtiĩans 


themſclves 


The feeble . of the Aſturias, Wanded 
by Pelagius, the only ſlip remaining of the 
ſtock of the Gothic kings, was increaſed by the 
valour and wiſdom of Alphonſo III. ſurnamed 
the Great. Garcias Ximenes, of French ex- 


traction, at the ſame time founded the kingdom 


of Navarre, which afterwards became the moſt 
conſiderable of the Chriſtian ſtates in that 
country. However, the Moors or Arabians 


were ſtill maſters of Portugal, Murcia, Anda- 


luſia, Valentia, Grenada, Tortoſa, and the in- 
land provinces, to the other ſide of the moun- 
tains of Saragoſſa and Caſtile ; that is, of more 
than three-fourths of Spain, and the moſh fle 

parts of the country. . Fe 
A number of their nobility had grown to too 
9 rc of power, and affected independ- 
ence, 
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ence, fo that the ſovereign was obliged to be in 
a continual ſtruggle with the ſubjects: bur the 
Chriſtians were ſcarcely in better union. Though 
always at war with the Moors, they were a prey 
to mutual diſcords. The reign of Alphonſo 
the Great was filled with conſpiracies and re- 
volts. His own wife and his two ſons rebelled 


againſt him; in favour of the eldeſt of whom, 


Garcias, he abdicated the crown, and even 
generouſly fought under his command. This 
monarch died in 912, with the . renown of a 
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under Al- 
phon ſo the 
Gret, 


hero. We have of his writing a chronicle, _ 


which goes as far back as the reign of Wamba. 
Another Spaniſh hero, Ramirez II. king. of 

Leon and the Aſturias, in 938, gained the cele- 

brated victory of Semencas over the Moors, of 


Moors de- 
feated at Se- 
mencas by 


whom fourſcore thouſand are reported to have 


been ſlain. In a pilgrimage to Compoſtella, he 
had vowed to St. James, that if he was victori- 
ous, each of his ſubjects ſhould annually pay to 
that church a certain quantity of corn. The 
church was enriched, and the name of St. 
James became the Spaniſh cry of war. We 
ind in all countries inſtances ſimilar to this; 
and in all countries they have inſpired a conh- 


dence, which has on ſome occaſions produced 


great ſucceſs. 1 FB OY" 
__ Meantime, the brave Almanzor, viceroy of 
Cordova, a celebrated enemy of the Chriſtians, 
routed them with great ſlaughter in 995, took 
Leon by affault in the following year, after- 
wards ſacked Compoſtella, and pillaged the 
treaſury of St. James, the gates of which he 
cauſed to be carried to Cordoya on the ſhoulders 
Vol. I. O | 
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of the vanquiſhed. An epidemic diſtemper 
having forced him to retire, the Chriſtians not 
doubting that heaven was revenging their cauſe, 
at laft joined their forces and defeated Almanzor 
in 998. That general, who is ſaid to have 
vanquiſhed them in more than fifty battles, and 
joined political virtues to military heroiſm, who 
goverfied the Jews and Chriſtians with the ſame 
equity as the Muſſulmen, could not ſurvive his 
defeat, and ſuffered himſelf to die of hunger. 

A few years after, twb Mooriſh lords di puted 
the throne of Hiſſem II. laſt king of the blood 


of Abderaman. The counts of Barcelona and 


Urgello, with three biſhops, took arms in favour 
of one of the competitors, and the three biſhops 


75 were killed in battle. What could be the motive 


The king- 


dom of Cor - 


dova ſub- 
divided. 


Same ſub- 
divißon of 
kingdoms 
among the 
Chriſtians, 


that induced theſe Chriſtians to unite with infidels, 
notwithſtanding the hatred of their religion? It was 
doubtleſs a deſire of profiting by their civil wars; 
perhaps, too, it might be caufed by their taſte for 
chivalry and paſſion for adventures, which the 
example of the Saracens had brought into faſhion. 
In the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
kingdom of Cordova was diſmembered by th 

ambition of a number of noblemen, who takin 

advantage of the troubles, uſurped the title of 
Kings. Toledo, Valentia, Saragoſſa, Sevile, 
Orihuela, almoſt all the great towns, had inde- 
pendent kings. The provinces were changed 
into kingdoms, which multiplied in like manner 
among the Chriſtians. Sancho, king of Na- 
varre, ſurnamed the Great, becaufe he made 
ſome conqueſts from the Moors, had the impru- 


dence to divide his dominions among his four 


fons. 
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ſons. There were kings of Leon, of Navarre, 
bf Caſtile, and of Arragon. Theſe ſovereigns, 
who ſprung from the ſame ſtock, became ene- 
mies; the fruit naturally to be expected from 
partition. In a word, the ancient hiſtory of 
Spain becomes leſs intereſting, and more ob- 
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What 
makes the 
ancient hiſs 


cure, as the country was ſubdivided among a tory of 


ER number of ſovereigns, whoſe intereſts were 
 Interwoven with each other. We ſcarce find any 
thing in it but a confuſed maſs of crimes, which 
in other countries were produced by diſcord, 
and attended with more important conſequences. 
One thing highly worthy of attention is, that 
while the people were every where reduced to 
ſlavetry, and groaned under oppreſſion, the no- 


bility of Artagon procured for them important 


privileges in that country, in order to forth a 
powerful party againſt the ſovereign. The 
Ricos hombres, elected by the people, were a 
tribunal very formidable to the crown. The 
grand juſticiary was at their head, who ad- 
miniſtered the oath to the king, and preſenting 
a drawn ſword to his heart, pronounced the fol- 
lowing words: We who are your equals, conſtitute 
you our lord and king, on condition that you main- 
tain our privileges and liberties; if otherwiſe, 
not. In cafe the privileges were violated, the 
juſticiary had a right to ſummon him before the 
ſtates-general, and cauſe him to be depoſed. 
He was the interpreter and arbiter of the laws, 
and ſupreme judge. Afterwards, in 1461, a 
tribunal was erected by the nomination of the 
ſkates, in caſes of neceſſity, to judge the grand 
juſticitary, Ephori became requiſite. This 
| 5 | office 
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office did not begin to loſe its authority till the 
reign. of Philip II.; at preſent it is merely 


titular. | 


SETS 


K 
1 


Tax EMrIxE or THE ARABIANsS. 


THE great empire of the Arabians likewiſe 
felt the revolutions produced by war and diſ- 
cord, which ſooner or later overturn the beſt 


eſtabliſhed thrones. After Watik, who reigned 


about the middle of the ninth century, the 
glory of the Califate began to decline. Under 
a ſucceſſion of weak or wicked ſovereigns, the 
governors, ſhook off the yoke of authority. 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, formed ſeparate 
ſtates, The diſorders were increaſed by reli- 
gious quarrels, which put arms into the hands 
of the ambitious. The ſect of the Fatimites 
again ſprung up with all the fury of fanaticiſm, 
and founded a new empire in Egypt. Cairo, its 
capital, became at the ſame time the feat of a 
Calif, and a place of flouriſhing trade. | 

Another ſet of fanatics, who thought that the 
relaxation introduced into the Mahometan re- 
ligion ſtood in need of a reformation, giving 
themſelves up to the tranſports of enthuſiaſm, 
drew on a perſecution and anathemas which 
helped to ſtrengthen their party. They revolted, 
gained ſome victories, and took poſſeſſion of the 


' weſtern coaſts of Africa. At laſt, their chief 


uniting the ſacerdotal with the royal. dignity, 
under the title of Miramolin, governed this new 
empire, which was ſeparated from an immenſe 


The 
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The Califs of Bagdad had taken into their 
pay the Turks, or Turcomans, deſcended 
from the Huns, a Tartar nation, who breathed. 
only war and conqueſt, Theſe auxiliaries ſeized 
the opportunity of ſubduing the people whom 
they had come to defend. They made them- 
ſelves maſters of the provinces of Aſia, de- 
prived the Califs of the royal authority, while 


they reverenced their pontifical dignity, for they 


prudently conformed to the religion of the 
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The Turks 


called in by 
the Califs of 
Bagdad ſoon 
ſtripped 5 
them of their 
dominions, 


country. Several ſtates were formed under 


. monarchs who bore the title of Sultans, and 


received the inveſtiture from the Califs, but 
took care to prevent them from aſſuming too 
much authority. The ſovereign pontiff, about 
the middle of the eleventh century, was already 


in the ſame condition with the European kings; 


his power diminiſhed in proportion as the num- 
ber of his vaſſals increaſed. 


Bari or CONSTANTINOPLE, | 


THE Conſtantinopolitan empire, now ver- 
ging to its ruin, ſtill preſents us with a ſpectacle 
of weakneſs, folly, ſuperſtition, crimes, and 
inſurrections. Nicephorus, who, as we men- 
tioned before, dethroned Irene, was an execra- 
ble tyrant. _ The Saracens wreſted from him the 


iſle of Cyprus; and the Bulgarians, who were 
the ſcourge of Thrace, ſlew him in a battle in 


811, after having deſtroyed his army. 

His ſon Stauracius made himſelf ſo contempt- 

1ble from the moment of his acceſſion, that he 
i O3 was 


Deteſt able 
and con- 
temptible 
conduct of 
the Conſtan· 
ti nopolitan 


emperors. 


Nicephorus, 


Stauracius, 


* 
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Was obliged, in conſequence of a general revolt, 
to embrace a monaſtie life. . 


Michael Rangabæus refuſed to enter into a 
treaty with the Bulgarians, beeauſe a monk had 
determined, that he could not with a ſafe con- 


ſcience reſtore the deſerters. The Bylgarians 


| Leo the Ar- 
menian an 


. 
* 2 


Theodora 
reſembles 


Irene. 


entirely defeated the Greeks; the emperor 


eſcaped by flight; and the officers, filled with 


indignation, proclaimed Leo the Armenian. 
This emperor endeavoured to procure the 
king of the Bulgarians to be aſſaſſinated, who, 
in return, pillaged the ſuburbs of Conſtanti- 
nople. The emperor could contrive no better 
method for ſaving the ſtate, than the deſtruction 


of idolatry, that is, of images. He ordered a 


new perſecution, and was murdered in a church 


in the year 820, 5 
Michael the 
Stammerer, 


His ſucceſſor, Michael the Stammerer, at firſt 
tolerated the worſhip of images, but he changed- 
his ſyſtem and turned perſecutor ; he even 
wanted to introduce the obſervation of rhe 
Jewiſh fabbath, and the celebration of the 


| Paſſover, after their manner. The Saracens, 


taking advantage of his imbecility, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the iſle of Crete (now Candia), 
with almoſt all Sicily, and invaded La Puglia and 


Calabria. 


Under Theophilus, though a prince more 
worthy of the throne, the perſecution raged 
with double fury, and the Saracens extended 
their conqueſts, ' After his death, the empreſs 
Theodora, whe. was regent during the minority 
of Michael III. rèſtored the worſhip of images, 
as had been done by Irene. Being afterwards 

955 dlieſirous 
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deſirous of converting the Manicheans by force, 
ſhe cauſed thouſands of them to be maſſacred, 
and thoſe who eſcaped death fled to increaſe the 
armies of the Saracens; thus, from ſubjects 
being converted into enemies of the empire. 
Michael confined Theodora in a convent, and 
ave himſelf up to every ſpecies of wickedneſs ; 
4 even carried his impiety fo far as to bur- 
leſque the ceremonies of the church: at laſt, he 
was murdered in 867, by Baſilius, whom he 
had taken for his colleague, and imprudently 
attempted to depoſe. „ „„ 

Baſilius, formerly a Mendicant, found him- 
ſelf ſeated on the imperial throne. He is extol- 
led for his virtue and juſtice; but he ſuffered 
himſelf to be duped by the celebrated patriarch 
Photius, in whom he repoſed entire confidence, 
after having baniſhed him; and, employing his 
fleet in building a church, ſuffered the Saracens 
to take Syracuſe. 72 

His ſon Leo compoſed ſermons, while the 
enemy were ravaging his dominions and making 
conqueſts ; however, he was ſurnamed the phi- 
| loſopher, becauſe he loved ſtudy, and favoured 
learned men. + 5 
Conſtantine Porphyrogenetes, ſon of Leo, 
whoſe reign began in 912, and ended in 959, 
deſerves encomiums for his protection of the 
ſciences which he cultivated. Men of the firſt 
rank were profeſſors of philoſophy, geometry, 
and rhetoric ; but the affairs of the empire ſuc- 
ceeded no better on that account. 


04 They 
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Michael 
III. 


T Baſilius. ] 


Leo the 
| philoſopher, 


Conftantine 
Porphy ro- 
genetes, 
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Poiſoned by 


bis ſon Ro- 
manus. 
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- They were in a worſe ſituation under Ro- 
manus, ſon of Conſtantine, who poiſoned his 


father, and was a tyrant to his ſubjects, . 
Nicephorus- Phocas had the glory of vanquiſh- 


ing the Saracens, from whom he took Antioch 
and ſome other places. Yet his avarice and 


tyranny made him deteſted ; his wife headed a 


John Zi. 


conſpiracy . Soren him, and he was ſtabbed in 
his bed. 

John Zimiſces, one of the aſſaſlins, rived 
the empire. This monarch defeated the 
Ruſſians, by whom it had been invaded, at 


Adrianople and Bulgaria. The eunuch Baſilius, 


his great chamberlain, who had accumulated a 


large fortune by extortion, dreading left he 
ſhould be puniſhed and ſtripped of his riches, 
poiſoned this valiant prince in 976, and 


| ſerved his credit under Baſilius II. grandion of 


dels 11. 


Crimes of 


She murder 
Romanus 
to marry 


Conſtantine Porphyrogenetes. 
Baſilius was only a formidable warrior. Af- 


ter a victory over the Bulgarians, he cauſed-the 


eyes of near fifteen thouſand priſoners to be put 
out. . His ſubjects, overwhelmed with taxes, 
could not rejoice at his victories z he fought for 
himſelf, not for them, 

His death was followed by a compbeitivn of 
crimes ſo black, that ſcarce any example of 
them can be found elſewhere. The princeſs 


Zoc, daughter of Conſtantine, the brother and 


colleague of Baſilius, had married Romanus 
Argyrus, who was proclaimed emperor in 1028. 
Zoe conceiving a paſſion for Michael Paphla- 
Sonianus, a man of low rank, poiſoned her 

huſband, 
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huſband, in order to beſtow the crown on her 
lover; and the poiſon not} working ſpeedily 
enough, ſhe cauſed him to be drowned in a 
bath. The patriarch of Conſtantinople at firſt 


ſtarted ſome objections againſt the marriage of 


the empreſs with Michael; but fifty N 
pounds of gold eaſed his ſeruples. Sh, 

In 1041, the emperor Paphlagonianus died? in 
a monaſtic habit, weighed down with diſeaſes, 
and a prey to remorſe. Zoe gave the empire 
and her hand to Michael Calaphates, fon of a 
ſhi aulker, and of a ſiſter of the other 
Michael, in hopes that he would only be the 
miniſter -of her will. This new emperor, 
jealous of his authority, baniſhed her to an 


iſland; but the people revolted; the empreſs 


Was brought back vith her ſiſter Theodora, and 
the eyes of Calaphates were put out. The 
two ſiſters reigned jointly a year, and employed 
themſelves only in trifles. At laſt, the people 
being deſirous of a prince, Zoe married Con- 
ſtantine Monomachus, one of her old gallants, 
and cauſed the crown to be ſer upon his head. 
This new emperor neglecting his wife for a 
1 — miſtreſs, the Greeks, provoked to the 
heſt rage, ſtopped him in a proceſſion, and 


3 3h that they would obey none but "the 


two empreſſes; ; he would have been torn in 
pieces, had not the two princeſſes calmed the 
mutineers. Monomachus increaſed the weak- 


neſs of the empire by his rapacity. The frontier 


provinces were charged with their own defence 
againſt rhe Barbarians, and for that reaſon 
exempt from impoſts ; but he obliged them to 


1 Pay 


She marries 
Calaphat 

who 8 
niſhes her. 


Out. 


Zoe marries 

Monoma- 
chus, her old 
gallant, 


Sedition a- 
gainſt that 
prince. 
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pay like the reſt, and took the care of their 
defence upon himſelf. But notwithſtanding 
_ theſe provinces were taxed, they were Kg 
defended. | - | 
This is ſufficient ta ſhew the ſtate of Con- 
ſtantinople : if we ſometimes meet there with an 
able and courageaus prince, we always find the 
ſame ruling ſpirit, Iſaac Comnenus, one of 
the beſt emperors, proclaimed in 1059, incur- 
red the hatred of the monks, by applying the 
ſuperfluity of their riches to the exigencies of 
the public. The monks exclaimed, impiety, 
ſacrilege! The emperor being ill, awing to a 
fall from his horſe, gave himſelf up to devatian, 
and abdicated in favour of Conſtantine Ducas, 
in order to put on the monaſtic habit in 10599. 
Ducas, from a too great deſire of peace, 
abandoned the provinces to the ravages of the 
Turks. He made his three ſons emperars, 
and left the government to their mother Eu- 
doſia, on condition that ſhe ſhould promiſe 
never to marry, which ſhe was obliged ro do in 
writing. However, ſhe ſoon took a reſolution 
to marry Romanus-Diogenes, whom ſhe had a 
little before condemned to death, but whoſe 
ood mien had made an impreſſion on her heart. 
Zeing embarraſſed by the promiſe which was 
depoſited in the hands of the patriarch, in order 
to recover it, ſhe pretended to fix her choice on 
one of his relations; upon which the patriarch 
approved of her delign to marry again, and 
without loſs of time returned the writing, when 
Eudoſia immediately eſpouſed Romanus, and 
procured him the empire, Were the ad = 
that 
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that age in any reſpe& ſuperior to the Barba- 
rians? Or what uſeful information could we 
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gain by dwelling upon particulars which afford 


no variety ? | 


— 
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CHAP. IV. 
Schiſm of the Greeks, | 
un gc ce the le wbich on 


completed about this time, is an object 


of curioſity that deſerves a place in hiſtory, 
independently of its connection with religion, 
In order to follow its progreſs, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to go back to its origin. Ignatius, patri- 


The patri- 
arch Igna- 
tius ſup- 
planted by 
Photius in 
358. 


arch of Conſtantinople, having been depoſed 


in 858 by the intrigues of the court, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Photius, a ſimple layman, of illuſ- 
trious birth, ſuperior genius, -and the moſt 
learned man in Europe; but of a dangerous 
character, intriguing, crafty, and hypocritical, 
ſometimes artfully pliant, at others haughtily 
overbearing. In ſix days he roſe to the dignity 


of patriarch. The firſt, he was made a monk, 


which among the Greeks was a neceſſary requi- 
ſite for promotion in the church; on the ſecond, 
reader; on the third, ſubdeacon ; on the fourth, 
deacon ; after that, prieſt, biſhop, and at laſt 

pariareſy®! i 5 
As the old and new patriarchs had each their 
favourers, whoſe quarrels diſturbed the public 
| peace, 


A council, 
whoſe deci- < 
ſion was 
annulled by 


Nicholas I, 
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| Revenge of 
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ha = Michael III. addrefſed himſelf to pope 


icholas I., who was overjoyed at being con- 
ſtituted judge of the Greek church, as he was 
of thoſe of the Weſt. At a council held in 
861, compoſed of more than three hundred 
biſhops, in which two legates preſided who had 
ſuffered themſelves to be bribed, the depoſition 
of Ignatius and the election of Photius were 
confirmed. But in a council at Rome, Nicolas, 
after annulling the ſentence paſſed at Conſtan- 
tinople, excommunicated Photius by the autho- 
rity of God, the apoſtles, all the ſaints, the fix 


general councils, and the judgment which the 


Holy Ghoſt pronounced by the mouth of the pope. 
Photius, exaſperated at this rough treatment, 
held a council in his turn, excommunicated 
and depoſed the pope, and aſſumed the title of 
- ecumenical or univerſal patriarch ; a title which 
at Rome could not be tolerated. According to 
the ſyſtem which had been contrived long be- 
fore, he pretended that the primacy had been 
transferred to Conſtantinople when it was made 
the ſeat of the empire. He formed the project 
of rendering the Greek church independent of 
the Roman, and te decry the latter by accuſa- 
tions capable of ſtriking the people: with this 
view, he objected to it the permiſſion to eat 
cheeſe and milk in the time of Lent, and charged 
it with manicheiſm for impoſing celibacy on 
the prieſts; but his principal complaint was the 


addition of the expreſſion flioque to the creed, 


which, according to him, was a monſtrous im- 
piety, and deſtructive of chriſtianity. In the 
lame manner he condemned faſting on Satur- 

day, 
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day, and the cuſtom of clergymen ſhaving their 
beards, A great genius would doubtleſs have 
found leſs frivolous objects of cenſure, had he 
not wanted to accommodate himſelf to the ſhal- 
low apprehenſions of the vulgar. _ Bo Fi 

Baſilius, the murderer and ſucceſſor of Mi- 
chael III., ſuſpended, the quarrel by reſtoring 
Ignatius and expelling Photius, who had boldly 
reproached him with his parricide. A council 
4 Conſtantinople (the eighth general council), 
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Baſilius ex · 
pels Photius, 
and reſtores 
Ignatius, 


at which were preſent three legates from Adrian 


II., launched againſt him the eccleſiaſtical 
thunders. Peace ſeemed reſtored between the 
two rival churches; but it could not laſt, be- 


cauſe the rivalſhip could not be deſtroyed. Self 


intereſt occaſioned another rupture. Wt 

The king of the Bulgarians, whoſe wife was 
a Chriſtian, had embraced Chriſtianity ; and his 
example, according to cuſtom, had drawn after 
it a great number of the people. Whether 
Bulgaria was to be ſubject to the juriſdiction of 


the pope, or that of the patriarch of Conſtanti- 


nople, formed the ſubject of a famous diſpute. 
The council of Conſtantinople decided in favour 
of the patriarch; but Adrian's legates proteſted 
againſt the deciſion, and his ſucceſſor John 
VIII. threatened Ignatius with excommunica- 
tion and depoſition, if he did not immediately 
recal the prieſts and biſhops who were employed 
in Bulgaria. Yet that kingdom had been dif- 
membered from the Greek empire. Rome was 
ſtill ambitious of univerſal dominion” —_ 

Ignatius dying, and Photius having reco- 
vered his credit at court, the pope having need 


of 


Diſpute _ 
between 
the two 
churches - 
with regard 
to Bulgaria. 


John VIII. 
threatens 
Ignatius 
with excom- 
munication. 


The pope 
cauſcs Pho- 
tius to be 
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reſtored 
after the 


_ ». death of 
Ignatius. 
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of Baſilius (for the Saracens had impoſed on 


him a tribute of twenty- five thouſand merks of 


filver), every thing ſoon changed its appearance. 
John VIH. teſolved to acknowledge Photius, 


and ſent legates for that purpoſe. In 879, a 
- council of near four hundred' biſhops aſſembled 


But after- 

_ wards ex- 
communi- 
cates him 
on account 
of Bulgaria, 


at Conſtantinople, ſolemnly reſtored the patri- 
arch, and annulled the deciſions of the other 
councils, by which he had been condemned. 
The pope even wrote a letter, in which he 
ſpoke of thoſe who had added the clauſe filiogue 
to the creed as tranſgreſſors. e 

He made no queſtion that Photius would 


renounce Bulgaria, but being informed of the 


contrary, had recourſe to thoſe arms which he 
was inceſſantly employing, and fulminated ex- 
communications. His ſucceffors refuſed to ac- 


| knowledge the patriarch who was baniſhed by 


dar 


The dif- 
putes re- 
newed by 
Michael 
Cerularius 
in the 


Fri volous 
obſervances 
objected as 
crimes to 


the Latins. 


Leo the philoſopher, and at his death left the 


| feeds of an everlaſting ſchiſm, where we cannot 
too much lament the influence of party ſpirit in 


religious matters. 
he fatal rupture did not take place till the 
middle of the eleventh century. The pattfiarch 
Michael Cerularius, leſs able and equally am- 
bitious with Photius, undertook to ſhake off 
the yoke of the popes : he publiſhed an invec- 
tive againſt the Latin church, fixing on minutiæ, 
and turning every thing into a crime. To feed 
upon animals ſtrangled or unclean, to eat fleſh 
on Tueſday,: eggs and cheeſe on Friday, to faſt. 
on Saturday, to uſe unleavened bread in the 
ſervice of the maſs, not finging Alleluia in Lent, 
according to him were abominations. In an 
| _ anſwer 
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anſwer compoſed at Rome, it is ſaid, that the 
Latins impoſed a ſevere penance on whoever 
ate of blood or things ſtrangled, except in caſes 
where they ran the riſk of dying of hunger. 
But Cerularius was much more animated by 
paſſion than prejudice, and fought only pre- 
tences to varniſh his undertaking. | 


The hatred of the patriarch was ftill more 


provoked by a very angry letter of Leo IX., 
who reproached the Greeks with maintaining 
more than fourſcore and ten hereſies condemned 
by the Roman church, and proved the tem- 
poral power of the popes by the chimerical 
donation, of Conſtantine. His reaſons were 
ſcarce better than thoſe of Cerularius. Some 
legates being ſent from Rome to Conſtantinople, 
the patriarch refufed to fee them; upon which 
they laid on the altar of Satcta Sophia, in 
10g 4, a ſentence of excommunication, bearing, 
that. Michael and his followers be anathematized 


with the Simoniacs, the heretics, and the devil 


and his angels, if they be not converted. In this 


act the Greeks: are acculed-of caftrating their 
gueſts, and afterwards making them biſhops ; 
of ſaying that the law of Moſes is curſed; of 


1054. 
Remafkable 
ſentence of 
excommunie 
cation pro- 
nounced 
againſt 
them. 


obſerving the Jewiſh purifications; of ex- 


punging from the creed the proceſſion from the 


Holy Ghoſt; of permitting the prieſts to marry, 


and obliging them to wear long beards and 
hair; in a word, of reviving all the aricient 
hereſics. | 5125 

Cerularius on his fide anſwered the legates 
by an invective. Impious men iſſuing from the 
aarkneſs of the Weſt have come into this pious 
| 3 | city, 


Cerulatius 
on his ſide 
inſults the 
Latins. 
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city, - whence the orthodox faith hath ſpread 
through. the whole world, and endeavoured to 
corrupt the true belief by the diverſity of their 
doctrine. This beginning is of itſelf ſufficient 
to ſhew how the ſpirits are warmed in a diſpute, 


when men tranſgreſs the bounds of moderation. 


The ſchiſm 
made perpe- 


The Greeks entertained a ſovereign contempt 
for the Romans, whom they looked upon as 
ignorant Barbarians z were filled with indigna- 


tion at the popes aſpiring. to univerſal dominion, 


and returned anathemas for anathemas. The 


emperors of Conſtantinople, ſtanding in need of 


ſuccours from the Weſt, ſometimes ſtrove to 


re- unite the two churches; but religious quarrels 


are never reconciled by political interefts. - The 


ichiſm was perpetuated, though there were 
ſome intervals of ſeeming peace. We ſhall have 


occaſion to 2 of it again. 


Utility of 
the follow-" 


| ing obſerva- 


tions. 


CHAP, v. 
General Ol ſervations on the two laft anal. 


O know the de and neceſſity of the 
information which reaſon ought to ac- 
quire by ſtudy, it is of importance to reflect on 
the miſconduct of our anceſtors. To perceive 
the advantages of a good government, where 
authority is inveſted with proper ſtrength, and 
ſubmiſſion is founded upon the public weal, it 
is enpedient to turn our thoughts on the at 

orders 
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orders of an abſurd and odious adminiſtration. 
Tzheſe are the two objects which 1 have in view 
in making the following obſervations. 

After the time of Charlemagne, what diſ- Ignoranee 
orders every where took root! What miſeries _— 
overwhelmed: the human race | Ignorance and bounds 
anarchy. concurred to carry to the utmoſt pitch 
the unhappineſs of the human race. The one 
obliterated the principles, the other cancelled 
the rights. The firſt not only degrades men 
to a level with the brutes, but enſlaves them to 
an infinite number of errors and pernicious 
, prejudices from which the brutes are exempt : 
the ſecond converts ſociety into a monſtrous 
aſſemblage of robbers inveterately bent on mu- 
tual deſtruction, of ſavage tyrants, and ſtupid _ 
or frantic: ſlaves. Such are the characteriſtics 
of the laſt ages, and they aue ſome. new 
obſervations. 


I. 


Ignorance was grown to ſuch a height among The meats 

the nations of the Weſt, if we except the Moors nd clerks 
of Spain, that very few perſons could read, thode b, 
{till fewer write. The clerks and monks being Þ*> of the 
alone acquainted with this valuable ſecret, nece 4p rg 
ſarily became the arbiters and judges of all 22 
affairs. They brought under their cognizance laymen, 
marriages, contracts, wills, and which they took 
cart to conſider undet ſome myſtical view. 
Thus did they open new ſources of authority 
and riches, in order to make themſelves amends 
far the poſſvſſions ae from them by the 

. nobility. 
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nobility. Every thing was dreſſed in the colours 
of religion; civil affairs were confounded with 
ſpiritual; and from this unnatural mixture roſe 

ke an infinite number of abuſes, | 

They ex- We need not quote any other proof of this 

wel than marriage itſelf, which is unqueſtionably 

over mar- The moſt eſfential of all ſocial contracts, and 
nge. __ conſequently ought to be one of the principal 
cares of the civil legiſlature, The Chriſtian 
emperors had, on this head, followed the ex- 
ample of the ancient law-givers, and no objec- 
tion had been made to their proceeding. But 
the clergy, who had almoſt got the ſovereign 
power into their hands, ſaw nothing in marriage 
but a ſacrament. They formed new obſtacles 

of conſanguinity, affinity, and not only tem- 
poral but ſpiritual affinity, which they carried to 
ſuch a length, that people ſcarcely knew where 

to find a lawful wife; for there were none within 
the ſeventh degree. The popes aſſumed a ſpe- 
cial right of determining on. this important 
ſubject, on which ſo many others are dependent 
but how did they uſe it ?—The pious king 
Robert of France was obliged to ſeparate from 
his wife, becauſe ſhe was his fourth couſin, 
though their chaſte and tender union had been 

- authoriſed by ſome French prelates ; and Henry, 
fon of Robert, could find no other method to 
avoid the like violence, than to bring a wife 

Bot barba. from Muſcovy. | | 5 

rous and — religion was the only tie that could in 

chernlelves, any degree reſtrain the unbridled licentiouſneſs 

they neee of the Barbarians, the power of its miniſters 
chen power. would have been attended with the beſt Wr 
| ha 
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had they in general kriown how to uſe it with 
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prudence. But while they were barbarous and 


ignorant themſelves, how could they be proper 


guides and good paſtors ? Prejudices were accu- 


mulated, and religion was ſo diſtorted, that her 


features could no longer be diſtinguiſhed ; con- 
ſequently religious motives, which were extended 


to the regulation of every action, often became 
principles of error and folly. 


Inſtead of the eſſential duties of Chriſtianity, 


which are excellently calculated for eſtabliſhing 
order, and inſpiring the principles of rectitude, 
virtue was made to conſiſt in arbitrary ob- 
ſervances, which are eaſily reconciled with the 
commiſſion of crimes. Morality was in a man- 
ner ſmothered under a heap of ceremonies which 
acquired the name of devotion. Relics, pil- 
orimages, : offerings, and pious legacies, were 
thought capable of opening the gate of heaven 
to the moſt wicked of men. . Formerly ſome 
were reſtrained, others corrected, by the ſeverity 
of penance z but it was imagined that its place 
might be ſupplied by equivocal marks of piety, 
from which corrupted hearts ſometimes arrogate 


Obſervances 
and formu- 
laries ſub- 
ſtituted in 
the room of 
duties. 


a claim to be vicious with impunity. They 


actually wrought themſelves into a perſuaſion 
that God required no more, and in a manner 


purchaſed the privilege of following the bent of 


their paſſions without remorſe. 


If the prelates were unacquainted wich the 


ſpirit of Chriſtianity, they were ſtill lefs capable 
of ſetting proper bounds to their authority. 


Exceſſive 
abuſe of ex- 
communi- 
cation. 


Inſtead of conſecrating eccleſiaſtical cenſures 


ſolely to ſpiritual purpoſes, they converted them 


1 into 
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into a weapon for defending their privileges 


and ſupporting their pretenſions. The prieſt- 
hood, which was principally deſigned to bleſs, 
was more employed in curſing. "Excommuni- 
cation was made the inſtrument of damning 
inſtead of ſaving ſouls, and inflicted according 
to the dictates of policy or revenge; the great, 


and even kings, were excommunicated when it 


The ſpirit 
of religion 
_ Oppoſite to 
theſe vices, 


The corrupt | 


manners of 
the clergy 
at that 
period, 


was deſigned to rob or to enſlave them: and 
that inviſible engine was uſed to kindle bloody 
wars, and work revolutions, as we ſhall lee in a 
ſhort „ 

In a word, every kind of 95208 and illuſion 
was rendered ſacred by ignorance. The hiſtory 
of theſe ages is a reproach to the human under- 
ſtanding. Religion herſelf would be diſhonoured 
by them, could ſhe be charged with what ſhe 
condemns in her own miniſters. Her influence 
ſtil] produced ſome eminent patterns of virtue, 
unhappily loſt in the gulph of the vices, but ſtill 
proper to confound the guilty. 

By what miracle could the virtue and hairy 
ſuitable ro the clerical profeſſion be preſerved 
by a body of men ignorant and rapacious, who 
erected themſelves into an univerlal tribunal ; 


who thought it a diſgrace to ſwear. fealty to 
their ſovereign; who pretended a right to diſ- 


poſe of the crown; and who in France, Spain, 
and other countries, frequently realiſed that 


claim; who, arrogating the privilege of judging 


all men, would themſelves be judged by none; 
who ſaw thoſe abſurd pretenſions conſecrated 


by falſe decretals, by the writings of virtuous 
and learned prelates, an Abogard of Lyons, 


and 
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and even the celebrated Hincmar of Reims; 
a body of men, who had the power of making 
peace or war; and who, notwithſtanding, being 


always expoſed to the violences of the nobles, 
as often made uſe of the temporal as of the 


ſpiritual ſword ? Scarcely were they acquainted 
with common decency. Even the papal throne 
was the feat of debauchery and vice. Biſhops 
married publicly, in defiance of the ſevere canons 
eſtabliſhed by the Roman church. The gene- 
rality of prieſts and monks of the ancient 
orders kept wives, or concubines, without ſhame 


or ſcruple. I he poſſeſſions of the church were 


turned into a patrimony for the baſtards of the 


incumbents; but more frequently they were 


ſold to the higheſt bidder; and ſimony, eſpe- 
cially at Rome, became a public traffic, where 
violence was too frequently joined to the frauds 
of ſelf-intereſt. Even the eccleſiaſtical records 


will not permit us to doubt of thoſe lamentable 


truths. Need we be ſurpriſed that morals 
were ruined, when vices were authoriſed by 
ignorance? 
Diſorders when carried to extremity infallibly 
kindle ſentiments of zeal and virtue; and be- 
ſides, the public calamities with which Europe 
was overwhelmed inſpiring a religious fervour, 
the monaſtic reformation of Clugny took its 


riſe about the beginning of the tench century, 


and its progreſs was amazingly rapid. Men 
were ſtruck: with a new pattern of holineſs. 
The monks of this order, diſtinguiſhed for their 
piety and auſterity, ſeemed to many angels 
deſcended from heaven to ſave-the human race. 
Fx. - The 
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The greater contempt they at firſt ſhewed for 
wealth, the more eagerly was it heaped upon 
them. A variety of calamities having intro- 
duced a perſuaſion that the end of the world 
was approaching, people grew indifferent about 
the wants of their families; ; imagining that they 
could ſecure happineſs in another life to them- 
ſelves and their children, by a donation of their 
fortunes to the zealous ſervants of God, who 
were not prevented from accepting them by the 
approaching diſſolution of the world. The 
happineſs of being admitted into their order was 
eagerly courted. Biſhops, prieſts, and monks, 
were held in contempt; nor did their conduct 
deſerve eſteem; and the reformers acquired 
credit and authority, in proportion to the vene- 
ration in which they were held, and the confi- 
dence repoſed in them. Hence ſprung the 
rivalſhips and quarrels between the ſecular and 


regular clergy, between the monks of the an- 


cient and new orders. At laſt the latter gained 
the dominion, which was a freſh ſource of diſ- 
orders; for this dominion, naturally deſtructive 
of order, was to them a ſhoal, which proved 
the wreck of thoſe virtues that had procured 
them ſo great power, and made them ſo re- 
ſpectable. | 

Then religion, which had already ty 
degenerated from her primitive ſimplicity, found 
herſelf overcharged with a number of monaſtic 
obſervances. Vocal prayers . were lengthened 


without end; genuflexions and other ceremonies 
acquired a ſuperior merit; and particular ob- 


ſer vances were held i in much more eſteem than 
5 _ | the 
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the duties of morality ; ſtrange methods were 


invented for the relief of the dead, and expiat- 
ing the ſins of the living : for example, It was 
pretended that a man might ſatisfy divine 
Juſtice, not only for his own | offences, but for 
thoſe of others, by giving himſelf a certain 
number of laſhes, which were to buy off ſo 
many years torment in purgatory. At this 
period the lives of the ſaints were filled with an 
infinite number of fables, to give credit to the 
notions inſtilled into the people. Metaphraſtes 
propagated theſe fables among the Greeks; the 
Latins, ſtill more ignorant, were neceſſarily 
more credulous. In one word, the writings of 
theſe times are filled with extravagancies, be- 
cauſe the pen was in the hands of blind or 
intereſted . ſuperſtition, and the readers were 
as eager to believe as the writers to deceive, 
The learned monks or eccleſiaſtics of the pre- 
ſent. age acknowledge all theſe abuſes, in the 
ſame manner as we confeſs all the follies of our 
anceſtors. (Vid. Fleury.) | 

About the end of the ninth century the 
attempted to argue, after they had loſt the rules 
of common ſenſe. Accordingly there broke 
out ſome theological controverſies in France. 
The monk Gotheſcale thought he could throw 
light upon the myſtery of predeſtination, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of St. Auguſtin; but he 
found a formidable adverſary in the famous 
Hincmar of Reims; who, not being able to get 
the better of him by arguments, cauſed him to 
be baſtinadoed in the preſence of King Charles 
the Bald. The monk Ratbert expreſſed the 
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Controverſy doctrine of the real preſence in terms ſo harth 


on the 
33 
between 
Ratbert 
and other 


monks, 


Pernicious 
Jogic of the 


eleventh 
Century, 
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tween Be- 
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and Lan- 
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and unuſual; that two of his brethren, Raban 
and Ratram; ſeemed to controvert the doctrine, 
though they only attacked Ratbert's expreſ- 
Hons. Curioſity then began to enquire whether 
the euchariſt was digetted, to examine the 
manner of the virgin's conception, and other 
matters, which could not be treated even by 
theologians of the greateſt prudence, without 
riſking a profanation of the holy myſteries. 
Happily all theſe diſputes were ſwallowed * 
in the chaos of the tenth. century. What mu 


have been the fate bf the doQrine of the church, 


had not the ſpirit of dogmatizing been julled 
to ſleep in the lap of the moſt profound i igno- 


rance 


In the eleventh century men again applied 
to ſtudy; but their only ſcience was a falſe 
logic which ſubtiliſed upon words, hy gave 
no idea of things; confounded every thing by 
pretending to analyſe every thing; formed a 
{cienrific jargon of itſelf able to annihilate all 
knowledge; and opened a field of battle to 
men of fiery tempers, who, as before had been 
done by the Greeks, with their ſophiſms kindled 
the flame of controverſy, and gave birth te 
herefies. As the new doctors profeſſed only to 
be theologians, theological ſubjects are the 
principal objects of their labours; and being 
neither acquainted with hiſtory, antiquity, nor 
criticiſm, their ſtudies. could ſcarcely produce 
any good fruits. Accordingly we ſhall find that 
Berengerius, canon of Tours, by attempting 
to . the real preſence; gave birth to the 

diſpute 
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diſpute concerning iranſubſtantiation ; while the 
monk Lanfranc, his rival, by cauſing him to 
be condemned in ſeveral councils, and ſtirring 
up againſt him the biſhops and popes, expoſed 
that doQrine, which was diſputed only in a 
fingle ſchool, to the attacks of legions of ſec- 
taries. ON i en gn 

The number of abſurdities neceſſarily in- 
creaſed by their miſtaken ſtudies ; of which we 
ſhall find too many examples. But the moſt 
ſtriking of all is the enorinous power which 
opinion conferred upon the popes, and which 
was propagated chiefly by thoſe pious monks who 


were become the oracles of Europe, The court of 


Rome Javiſhed upon them unheard-of privileges, 
exempting them from all other juriſdiction but 
her own, and binding them to her intereſt by 
every imaginable tie. Beſides being accuſtomed 


from their youth to obey the abſolute com- 


mands of a ſuperior with the ſame implicit ſub- 
miſſion as the mandates of heaven, they were 
eaſily led to ſuppoſe that the head of the church, 

the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, was inveſted with 
unbounded authority. Their principles were 
formed by prejudice and intereſt, and conſe- 
crated by ignorance and enthuſiaſm, A firſt 
ſtep always led to a ſecond ſtill more. bold. A 
ſucceſsful uſurpation in a ſhort time appeared 


an undoubted title. Sophiſms and falſchoods 


were held forth as demonſtrations, In a word, 
the enterpriſes of Gregory 1V. againſt Lovis 
the Debonnaire, of Nicholas I. againſt Lothaire 
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king of Lorraine, of Adrian II. againſt Charles 


the Bald, of John VIII, againſt a number of 


ſovereigns, 
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ſovereigns, of Gregory V. againſt king Robert, 
are nothing in compariſon of thoſe which were 
afterwards formed by Gregory VII., whoſe ex- 


ample was zealouſly followed. 
Influence of | 


Thus, in the ſubſequent period, did religion 
ſerve more than ever as a pretext for the greateſt 
exceſſes. It entered into all affairs of im- 
portance, and was the primary ſpring of all 


events. It is therefore neceſſary to be acquainted 
with the errors and abuſes by which it was cor- 


rupted. They ought. to be looked upon as 


4 eſſential to the hiſtory of the human mind, as well 


as that of political tranſactions; for at chat time 


religious ideas abſorbed all the mental powers 


How the 
kefs were 
multiplied 
at theex- - 
' pence of 


royalty, 


of mankind, who certainly never were ſo little 
acquainted either with politics or religion. 


II 5 


Another diſtinguiſhing character of thoſe 1 two 
epochas is the anarchy produced by the feudal 
government. The benefices, or fiefs, conferred by 
the kings on the great men to recompenſe their 
paſt ſervices, and enable them to perform others, 
being originally revocable, muſt have ſupported | 
the royal authority, inſtead of ſapping its foun- 
dations, had all the kings been like Charlemagne; 
but the ambition and avarice of the nobles took 


advantage of the weakneſs of the ſovereigns, and 


Made here- 
ditary in 
the fami- 
lies. 


ruined the domain, by extorting new fiefs. Not 
content with the uſufruct, they were deſirous. of 
becoming proprietors z and the ſpoils, of the 


crown at laſt became hereditary in their fami- 
lies. Nor was it N to avoid this misfor- 


tune, 
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tune, when the [throne was filled by 1 un- 
{killed in the art of reigning, who were: forced 
by a continued ſucceſſion of civil diſſentions and 
dangers to purchale the aſſiſtance, I had almoſt 
ſaid the protection, of their ſubjects, and the 
nobles had ſtrength ſufficient to uſurp what it 
was dangerous to refuſe. The example of a 
few gave a title and a right to the reſt ;—when 
the bank was once broken, the torrent ruſhed 
in on every fide. 

The dukes, or governors of provinces 3 ; the 
marquiſſes, whoſe office it was to guard the fron- 
tiers; and even the counts, who were charged 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice, from being 
originally officers of the king, ſoon became ma- 
ters of their duchies, marquiſates, and coun- 
ties. The biſhops and monks, after their ex- 
ample, uſurped the cities and lands in which 


they found themſelves ſtrongeſt. They became 


more powerful in Germany than elſewhere ; be- 
cauſe the Othos, through miſtaken policy, 
wanted to form them into a party. againſt the 
nobles, Hiſtorians aſſure us, that theſe princes 
granted to the church two-thirds. of the pro- 


perty of the realm. Ought they not to have 


| foreſeen, that the clergy would be actuated by 
the ſame paſſions as the laymen, while they con- 
cealed them under the awful and formidable ap- 
pearance of religion ? 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the feudal 
government ſtruck the deepeſt roots. Almoſt 


all the modern ſtates of Europe adopted that 
conſtitution, which perhaps had an affinity to 
The king, as 

ford 


the ancient German cuſtoms, 
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lord paramount, received the homage and oath 
of his vaſſals for the fiefs which they held of the 
crown, and which, in default of heirs, were to 


eſcheat to his deen. He had a right to fum- 
mon them to war; to judge them i in his court, 


with their peers aſſembled; ro confiſcate their 


fiefs, in caſe of felony or revolt. But with theſe 
exceptions the great vaſſals enjoyed in their 


own eſtates the rights of regality ; they coined 


money, exerciſed juſtice as ſovereigns, enacted 


Fieſs, and 


arrear fiefs, 


. vndleſsly 


emltiplied. 


laws, had their court and their vaſſals; in a 
word, they were for the moſt part powerful 
enough to make the monarch tremble, if the 
name of monarch can be given to princes ho 
had no real authority. | 

Anarchy giving free ſcope to violence, and 
the immediate protection of the great lords being 
of more utility than the king's, the number of 


their vaſſals daily increaſed. The poſſeſſors of 


Horrid dif- 


orders which 
ſprung from 
the feudal” 
anarchy, 


the free or allodial lands ſurrendered them to 


ſome great man, in order to receive them from 


him again in fief; as by making themſelves feu- 


datories they ſecured a defender. Hence the fiefs 


multiplied without end; even mills and bake- 
houſes went under that name; arrear fiefs had 
under them other arrear fiefs; and there was 
formed a chain of relative rights, ſo complicated 
and obſcure, that to explain them would be an 


| impoſſible taſk, 


From the feudal anarchy ſprung thi moſt 
dreadful diſorders. Force became the ſupreme 
law. The great and the petty nobles were al- 
ways in arms, „ and only thought of attack ing their 
neighbours or defending themſelves. As there was 
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no authority ſufficient to puniſh crimes, murders 


and rapine were uninterruptedly perpetrated. 
Private wars became a kind of public right. 


The greateſt part of the nobility, tyrants in their 


own demeſnes, and robbers in thoſe. of others, 
trampled without remorſe. on the principles of 
equity, and the feelings of nature. Men dege- 
nerated into beaſts of prey; and we muſt not be 
ſurpriſcd, that the biſhops had recourſe to ab- 

ſurd expedients, and invented the peace of God, 
and the truce of God, to check the epidemical 
frenzy. Unſkilful phyſicians attempted to heal 


incurable diſeaſes; and the remedies were a ne- 


ſource of miſchiefs. i i 

Even the military ſervice, though the princi- 
pal duty of the vaſſals, had no fixed rules either 
for the duration of the campaigns, the diſtance of 


place, the number of ſoldiers, or the nature of 


the wars. It was limited to a ſpace of time; 
ſixty or forty days, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs, according to arbitrary conventions, which 
could have no ſtability. In certain caſes the 
vaſſals, far from being obliged to ſerve the ſove- 
reign, had a right to make war upon him. The 
ſovereign was ſometimes the vaſſal of his vaſſals. 
In a word, every thing depended upon circum- 
ſtances; becauſe the ſtrongeſt either gave law, 
or refuſed obedience to it. The Scythians, ho 
roamed at large with their flocks, were certainly 
better governed. | 


It is needleſs to paint the wretched ſtate of 
the common people, which the reader may 
ealily figure to himſelf, The ſlavery to which 
they were every where reduced, was leſs afflict- 

ing 
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ing to human nature than the violences and 
wants to which they fell a prey. Their mental 
powers, though degraded by oppreſſion and 
public calamities, were {till in ſome degree ca- 
pable of reflection; and the feeble glimmering 
of reaſon they yet poſſeſſed, completed their 


misfortunes. We need here only remark, that 
great part of the people had voluntarily entered 


into a ſtate of ſlavery, as well to the clergy and 


The ſpirit 
of chivalry 
increaſed 
the fondneſs 
: for arms, 


monks, as to the ſeculars, from a principle of 
ſtupid devotion, to procure ſubſiſtence by their 
labour, or to free themſelves from more cruel 
tyranny, Servitude (who could believe it?) was 
a reſource 1 in tots times of horror. 


— 


III. 


The ſpirit of chivalry, which was already 
common, and in ſome reſpects uſeful, became 
fatal, by augmenting the paſſion for arms and 
adventures. Among the ancient Germans, the 
youth were armed for the firſt time with certain 
ceremonies, calculated to inſpire martial ardour. 
But chivalry, conſidered as a military and poli- 
tical order, was ſtill modern in the eleventh 
century. M. de St. Palaye (Acad. des Inſcript. 
z. 20.) has given an entertaining account of that 


inſtitution, with which we find religion or devo- 


Religion 
_ blended with 
chivalry, oo 


tion ſo blended, that ſome enthuſiaſts made 
it a kind of ſacrament, comparing it to the 
rieſthood, and even to the epiſcopacy; an idea, 


in every reſpect, worthy of the ancient follies. 


After the preſcribed faſts, the novice watched 
his arms in a church during a whole night, 
which 
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which he paſſed in prayer, received the ſacra- 


ments, and performed ſeveral other religious 
ceremonies, at which prieſts and godfathers aſſiſt- 


ed; after this he received the ſword and the em- 


. brace, and ſolemnly vowed to defend the faith, 
and to protect the widow, the orphan, and the 
oppreſſed. 

The Moors of Spain had propagated a ro- 
mantic ſpirit of gallantry, which became one of 
the principal characteriſtics of chivalry. To 
combat for the honour of the ladies, eſpecially 
for her glory, whoſe knight a man declared him- 
ſelf, was a ſacred and inviolable duty. Gene- 
rous ſentiments began to ſpring up; but it was 


impoſſible they could be pure in the boſom of 


the reigning vices. _ 

This inſtitution was too agreeable to the war- 
like manners of thoſe ages, not to be received 
with enthuſiaſm. The young nobility educated 
in the houſes of the knights, learned under them 
the trade of war, and imbibed the ſentiments of 
religion and love. They ſerved as pages, after- 
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wards as fquires, aſpiring to the ſupreme,rank of 


knights, to which they could not rife till after 
they had given ſignal proofs of courage. Hence 
| reſulted two advantages for the nobility. THO 
who were in poſſeſſion of the fiefs bred 

number of brave warriors attached to their ie. 
vice; and thoſe of ſcanty fortune found re- 
ſources, an education, and means of advance- 


ment. But every idea of merit being confined 


to the objects of chivalry, ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion, and an ungovernable thirſt for war, be- 
came 


Advan 
of it tot 
nobility, ' 
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came more than ever the diſtinguiſhing charac- 


teriſtics of the nobles. 


Notwithſtanding the encomiums beſtowed up- 


on chivalry. by M. de St. Palaye, his impar- 


tiality obliges him to allow, that © the ages in 
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which it "flouriſhed moſt were thoſe of debau- 
chery, rapine, barbarity, and horror; and 
that the knights who were then extolled as 


heroes, were frequently ſtained with every 


vice and every crime.“ (Fifth memoir. ) * Men 
are inconſiſtent,” adds this judicious and 


learned author; there is always a vaſt dif- 


ference between ſpeculation and practice. In 


the beſt regulated ſtates, the number of thoſe 


who conform to the eſtabliſhed order, is al- 
ways the leaſt, unleſs, perhaps, at their com- 


mencement. The farther they remove from 


their origin, the more abuſes are introduced 


by time; bur thoſe abuſes ought to be im- 


puted to the men, not to the profeſſion they 
have embraced. - Chivalry, in this reſpect, 


underwent the ſame fate as all other inſtitu- 


tions; and beſides, to ſpeak freely, by its 


very nature it was obnoxious to many incon- 


veniencies. If we confider it, even with re- 
ſpect to war, with what diſorder muſt an im- 


petuous body of men have fought, who obey- 


© ed no orders but the dictates of their cou- 
LC 


rage, and ſeemed to aim only at multiplying 


their dangers; who confounded oſtentation 


with glory, temerity with valour; and, in- 
toxicated with falſe prejudices, could never 
have been brought to believe, that there were 

« nations 
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nations of more prudence for example, the 
Lacedemonians and Romans, among whom 
exceſs of courage was puniſhed as a want of 
real ſpirit; in a word, a body of warriors in- 


bc 
tc 
£c 


Ae 


capable of rallying, and therefore unable to 


repair their miſtakes or their loſſes, 

+ Their conduct ſeemed to be ſolely guided 
by a religion entirely ſuperſtitious z confined 
to a number of external obſervances, enjoined 
by prieſts for the molt part as ignorant as 
% thoſe whole conſciences they directed. 

« As there was but one ſtep from the ſuper- 
ſtition of our devout knights to irreligion, 
they had but one to make from their fana- 
e ticiſm in love, to libertiniſm, &c.“ 

Not to take up time with a deſcription of the 
Spaniſh knights errant, nor the jouſts and tour- 
naments brought into faſhion by the Moors; 
let us only obſerve, that theſe magnificent and 
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ſanguinary ſports were ſoon brought i into vogue 


among other nations, and the knights of all 
countries gave the full rein to the paſſion for ad- 
ventures. To this paſſion the Normans owed 
their conqueſts in Italy; and it was one of the 
principal cauſes of rhe cruſades. The enter- 
priſes of chivalry, mingled with thoſe of the pa- 


pal power, will make the following ep ex⸗ 
tremely en 
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Gregory VII. Wars of the Popes with the 
Emperor. The eee 


From the Middle of the Eleventh to the Thirteenth Century. ] 


CHAP. I. 


State if the Church of Rome before the Pontificate 


of Gregory VII.—Congqueſts of the Normans in 
| Ttaly.—Conqueſt of England by William. 


E now draw near to the period, when the 
popes, forgetting the limits of their duty 
as miniſters of peace, kindled the flames of civil 
wars, armed ſubjects againſt their ſovereigns, 
and by the terrors of ſuperſtition filled Europe 


Confuſion 
raiſed in 
Chriſten- 
dom by the 
Popes. 


with confuſion. The famous Gregory VII. was 


undoubtedly the author of theſe miſchiefs; but 
it muſt have been frequently obſerved, that the 
evil was long preparing: a knowledge of the 
events which happened ſome years before he at- 


tained the pontificate, will give us a better wo 58 


of his deſtructive attempts. 


Q 2 Though 8 
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Three pop®® Though the clergy of all the different churches 

time, who led immoral lives, thoſe of the church of Rome 

had pur- were moſt deeply infected. Benedict IX., the 

rapacy, ſucceſſor of John XIX., who died in 1033, was 
expelled on account of his tyranny and debau- 
chery ; but having recovered the Holy See, he 
ſold his dignity to Gregory VI., who is repreſented 
by Glaber the monk as a ſaint. After the ex- 
pulſion of Benedict, Silveſter III. had likewiſe 
purchaſed the pontificate, and aſſumed the title 
of pope. All the three were only deſirous of 
getting money; and this Gregory, who has been 
ſo much extolled, addreſſed a circular letter to 
all Chriſtians, requeſting a ſupply for the ſuit- 
able maintenance of his dignity. Was it wrong 
in a cotemporary hiſtorian to compare eccle- | 
ſiaſtical dignities to merchandiſe expoſed openly 
to fale ? Morals, decency, 8 and Principles 
were totally forgotten. 


| Theem- The emperor Henry III., ſon of Conrad II., 


peror Hen- 
ry Ii. provoked at theſe diſorders, went to Rome in 


cout mem 1©46, and cauſed the three popes to be depoſed. 
poſed. Clement II, and after him Damaſus II., were 
choſen; but their reigns were only of ſhort du- 
ration. Henry caſt his eyes next upon his own 

relation Bruno, biſhop of Toul, a man eſtima- 

ble for his exemplary life : he was named Pope 

LeoIX. by the aſſembly of Worms; and, having gone 
into Italy to demand a canonical election, was 
enthroned with univerſal approbation, and took 


2049. the name of Leo IX. The emperor gave him 
Henry gives 


| Benevemo Benevento, as the price of an annual tribute of 


ro the pope a hundred merks, which had been paid ever 
in exchange 


ine the time of Henry I. 5 5 | acknowledgment 
that 
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that the dioceſe of Bamberg was under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of the Holy See, By de- 
ſtroying the common right, the popes increaſed 


both- their wealth and dominion, even by the 


fault of the emperors. What numbers of par- 


dons were purchaſed at Rome, which were only 


abuſes of power | 


If Leo's moderation had kept pace with his 


' zeal, he would have been better entitled to a 
place among the number of ſaints, Exceedingly 
anxious to reform abuſes, and perſuaded that he 
had a right to employ every means of authority 

for that purpoſe, he was ſcarcely ſeated upon 
the papal throne, when he acted as if he had 
been abſolute. Without the conſent, and even 
againſt the will of Henry I. king of France, he 
held a council at Reims, where he depoſed ſeve· 
ral biſhops, and excommunicated thoſe who pre- 
ferred obeying the king to attending the coun- 
cil. He returned to Italy, and on the road de- 
poſed and excommunicated whoever appeared to 
him to deſerve cenſure. He diſplayed his ri- 
gorous ſeverity in a more diſtinguiſhed manner 
when he held a council at Rome : he ſhowered 
down anathemas upon all who were guilty of 
ſimony, or who kept concubines; but that made 
no alteration in the manners of the people. 

A council, which was held the ſame year at 
Paris, condemned Berengerius and his {ectaries 
and declared, that if they did not recant, the 
whole troops of the kingdom, headed by the 
clergy in their ſacerdotal habits, ſhould compel 
them either to ſubmit to the doctrines of the 
church, or put them to death. The French 
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biſhops exerciling their ſpiritual power in ſuch a 
manner, it was difficult for a German pope to 
employ his with ſuitable moderation. We ſhall 
very ſoon ſee the power of the ſword added to 
the cenſures againſt the Norman princes who 
were ſettled in Italy ; an eſtabliſhment equally 
* worth our notice for its ſingularity and- its 

. effects. 
nen in- According to the generality of hiſtorians, forty 
vaded by the 
Normans, Norman gentlemen, on their return from a pil- 
grimage to Jeruſatem, in the year 1016, ſaved 
the city of Salerno, which the Saracens were on 
the point of ſeizing, and refuſed the rewards that 
were offered to their heroic courage carrying 
into their own country, with the glory of ſo no- 
ble an action, a warlike enthuſiaſm, which could 
not fail to produce conſequences of greater im- 
portance. M. de Saint Marc rejects this fact for 
very plauſible reaſons, and maintains, that the 
firſt Normans came on a pilgrimage to Mount 
Gargano; that Melo, a brave Lombard officer, 
an enemy to the Greeks, perſuaded them to ſet- 
tle in La Puglia; that their countrymen were in- 
ſpired with the ſame defire, and that this was 

the true origin of their conqueſts. 

They carry On whatever ſide the truth lies, there is no 
ona warin doubt that the Normans til] preſerved the in- 
ry, procure trepid boldneſs and ambition of their anceſtors ; 
ang dns and the hope of enriching themſelves by their 
the city of arms was likewiſe a powerful motive for their 
052 coming in crouds to Italy. They offered their 
ſervices to whoever could beſt pay them; and 
were ſometimes the allies, ſometimes the ene- 
mies of the Greeks. The A of Naples, to 


whom 
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whom they had been of great uſe in a conteſt 
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with the prince of Capua, beſtowed upon them 


a conſiderable territory, ſituated between the two 
cities, where they founded Averſa in the year 
i | 2 
This eftabliſhment attracted new adventurers. 
Three ſons of Tancred of Hauteville, a gentle- 
man of Normandy, one of whom was called 
William Fier-a bras, or Bras-de-fer *, laid the 
foundation of a new principality for their family. 
After having wreſted La Puglia from the Cata- 
pan (the title of a magiſtrate acting under the 
authority of the court of Conſtantinople), they 
ſhared the conqueſt with the other officers. 
Bras- de- fer was elected count of La Puglia by his 
ſoldiers: he was ſucceeded by his brother Dro- 


gon, and their younger brother Robert Guiſcard 
arrived with two others; ſo that this family, 
conſiſting of twelve heroes, became every day 


more and more formidable. 

Italy, continually immerſed in blood, dreaded 
them as new enemies. Leo IX. ſeeing the lands 
of the church equally expoſed to invaſion with 
thoſe of the laity, ſued to the emperor for aſſiſt- 
ance; and having formed an army of Germans 
and Italians, he, in perſon, led them againſt 
thoſe warriors whom he firſt excommunicated. 
The Normans, who ſcarcely exceeded three 


thouſand men, ſent him a moſt reſpectful meſſage, 


promiſing to do him homage for their fiefs; but 
the pope having refuſed the offer, they cut his 
army in pieces, took himſelf priſoner, proſtrated 


* Iron- arm. 
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the pope; who, in the ſame manner, gave to 
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_ themſelves before Rien and, having received ab- 


ſolution, reſtored him to liberty. 


What they offered to Leo IX., was accepted? 


by Nicholas II., in the year 1039. Robert 
Guiſcard having received from him the inveſti- 
ture of all the conqueſts which he had gained in 
La Puglia and Calabria, and all that he might at- 

terwards make, either in that country or in Sicily, 


Richard, count of A verſa, the inveſtiture of the 
principality of Capua, which he had not in 
poſſeſſion. At that time the politics of the court 
of Rome wanted a ſupport againſt the emperor, 


and beſtowed upon the Normans what it had not 


power to grant, but what they muſt obtain by 
arms. Thus powerful vaſſals were attached to 
the Holy See, valuable rights of lordſhip were 


acquired, and new means of aggrandizement 


were procured, 15 


Hildebrand 
author of 
this policy. 


The author of this ambitious policy was the 
famous Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory VII. * 


an Italian monk of low birth, but auſtere, aſſi- 


duous, and able, of a bold temper and unruly 


diſpoſition, zealous for the reformation of the 


church, but ſtill more for ſupporting the pre- 
tenlions of the court of Rome; capable of car- 
rying them the utmoſt lengths, and maintaining 
them with the greateſt violence. His panegy- 
riſts, Who compared him to Elias, doubtleſs 
imagined, that a pope ſhould cauſe the fire of 
heaven to conſume whatever oppoſed him. 
Jeſus Chriſt taught different maxima, but bey 
Were not regarded. 


Hildebrand 
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- Hildebrand governed the church of Rome a 
long time before he was elected pope. On the 
death of Leo IX., in 1055, the Romans ſent 
him into Germany to chooſe a ſucceſſor, when 
he fixed upon Victor II., who immediately ap- 
pointed him legate to France, where he began 
to diſcharge the duties of his office, by depo- 
ſing {ix biſhops for being guilty of ſimony. Ste- 
phen IX., abbot of Monte-Caſſino, having ſuc- 
ceeded to Victor, ildebrand was made cardinal 
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archdeacon After the death of Stephen, in 


1058, his credit was fo great as to cauſe an an- 
tipope to be depoſed, and Nicholas II., whom 
he entirely guided, to be raiſed to the Holy 
See. | 

In a council held at Rome, Nicholas pub- 
liſhed the celebrated decree, by which it was 
declared, that the popes were to be elected in 
future by the cardinals, and afterwards approved 
by the clergy and people: ſaving the honour due 
to our moſt dearly beloved ſon Henry IV., at preſent 
king, and who will very ſoon be emperor, according 
to the grant we have made in his favour ; and this 
honour ſball devolve to theſe of his. ſucceſſors, to 
whom the Holy See ſhall perſonally grant the ſame 
privilege. Here the right of confirming the 
election is ſuppoſed to be only a perſonal pri- 
vilege, though it has been founded on many in- 
conteſtible titles. Henry was very young, and 
Hildebrand took every advantage. 

Berengerius, inceſſantly perſecuted by Lan- 
franc, was compelled to ſubſcribe a formulary 
at this council, which declared, that the bread 
and wine, after conſecration, are the true body 

and 
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and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, touched and broken 


by the hands of the prieſts, and bruiſed by the teeth 
| of the faithful. They imagined, that they had 


triumphed over the heretic ; but his profeſſion 
of faith, being publicly retracted, became a new 
ſubject of ſcandal. The turbulent zeal of 


Lanfranc the monk, like that of Hildebrand, 


The pope 

iſſued de- 

erees againſt 

ſimony, but 

preſerved 

their fuſt 
Sees. 


ſpeedily advanced him to fortune. 


The pope again iſſued thundering decrees 


againſt the concubinage and fimony of the 


clergy ; but it ſeems extraordinary, that while 


he attacked this abuſe with ſo much violence, 
| he ſtill retained the archbiſhopric of Florence. 


Leo IX. had kept the biſhopric of Toul, and 


his example had been followed by others. What 


1061. 
Alexander 


without the 
conſent of 
the court. 


privileges did they not attach to the title of 


ſovereign pontiff, or univerſal biſhop ? This laſt 


title was undoubtedly introduced in oppoſition 


to that of æcumenical patriarch, the aflumption 
of which was declared to be a crime in the 


patriarchs of Conſtantinople. 


After the death of Nicholas II. Hildebrand, 


En | who had juſt made the Norman. princes feuda- 


tories of the pontificate, cauſed Alexander II. 


to be elected without deigning to conſult the 
court. The empreſs Agnes, widow of Henry 


III. who was regent during the minority of her 


Cada lous 
was oppoſed 
to him in 
vain. 


ſon, wanted to defeat this attempt, and Cada- 


lous, biſhop of Parma, was choſen by ſome 


. biſhops, by the name of Honorius II. Some 


German troops were ſent to put him in poſſeſ- 


ſion; but the German princes ſuddenly changed 


n off young Henry from his mother, and 


the government; the archbiſhop of Cologne 


tht 
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the antipope was abandoned and thrown into 
priſon, | | EXD 
The new pontificate was actuated by the tem- 
per of Hildebrand, whoſe friend Peter Damien, 
a zealous promoter of new monaſtic devotions, 
ſignaliſed himſelf on ſeveral occaſions in quality 


of legate. He was particularly ſolicitous in 
France to confirm the privileges of Clugny, 


which went ſo far as to prohibit the biſhops, 


even in their own dioceſes, from excommunicat- . 


ing a monk, upon pain of being themſelves 
excommunicated. He diffuſed the practice of 
voluntary ſcourgings, which very ſpeedily de- 
generated into fanaticiſm. This pious cardinal, 


2 35 
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His falſe 
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whoſe own life was exceedingly auſtere, adopted 


ſome maxims very convenient for. ſinners : he 
ſuppoſed it poſſible to do penance in the 


place of others. We are aſtoniſhed to read 


what he ſays to a prelate in one of his letters : 
You know, that when penitents give us ſome pro- 
perty in lands, we leſſen the penance in proportion 
to the gift. His works are one of the moſt re- 
markable monuments: of the falſe ideas and 
credulity of that age. (See Fleury.) 2 
As the papal court was conſtantly engaged in 
politics, the orders, decrees, threatenings, and 
thunders of Rome, gave birth to tranſactions, 
which would appear incredible, if prejudice and 
ignorance were not all-powerful. Even the 
conqueſt of England by the Normans was in 


| ſome degree derived from this ſource, which is 


one of the moſt remarkable events of the 
eleventh century, e 
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Edward the Confeſſor, a prince of the royal 
family of Anglo-Saxons, ſucceeded to the 
throne which had been in the poſſeſſion of the 
Danes. Being prohibited from conjugal com- 
merce by his devotion, he was without iſſue: 
having ſpent the early part of his life in Nor- 
unh he bore great affection to his relation 

duke William, and was deſirous to nominate 
him to the ſucceſſion; but the Normans already 
in the kingdom had made themſelves deteſted, 
from their influence with the king. IT he 
Engliſh were ſo jealous, that they were on the 
point of entering into a rebellion, which obliged 
him to diſmiſs them; and after his death, 
Harold, a powerful and ambitious lord, whoſe 
politics had been employed for. a eee 


time in paving. the way to the ng was 


elected by the people. 

Harold had, for his competitor, a hero of 
equal bravery and capacity; the famous Wil- 
liam duke of Normandy, a baſtard ſon of duke 
Robert, who had defended himſelf ; againſt 
the attempts of Henry I. king of France, and 
againſt his own vaſials, who Saeed to deprive 
him of the ſucceſſion, Having ſecured peace 
at home, he ventured, to attempt the conqueſt 
of England, to which he had no other claim 
but a Teal or pretended will of Edward in his 
favour. His reputation, and that of his Nor- 
mans, attracted crouds of warriors to his 
ſtandard. He procured the favour of the em- 
peror's court, and even of that of France, 


where Philip I. who was ſtill a minor, had 
| ſhewn 1 no qualities delerving a throne; but one 


of 
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of the chief ſecrets of his policy was, to pro- 
cure the approbation of pope Alexander, who 
ſent him St. Peter's ſtandard as a pledge of a 
juſt and infallible victory, after having anarhe- 
matiſed Harold as a tyrant. 

The duke diſembarked in England with ſixt 
thouſand men. He made a vow to build a 
monaſtery upon the field of battle; gained a 
deciſive victory at Haſtings, in which Harold 
was killed; compelled the Engliſh to ſubmit, 
and reigned by the right of conqueſt, The 
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* He ſucceeds 


in his en- 
terpriſe, 


minds of the people had been ſo terrified by the 


anathemas of the pope, that the king's brother 
made uſe of that as an argument to diſſuade 
him from coming to ation. If Harold had 
taken his advice, it is probable, that the ſeve- 
rity of winter, fatigue, and famine, would 
have deſtroyed the army of the enemy. Con- 
querors are much indebted to the faults com- 
mitted by thoſe whom they atrack. 

Alexander II. or rather Hildebrand, by 
whom he was governed, profited by a conqueſt, 
which was undertaken with the ſanction of 
pontifical authority. England received a legate 


for the firſt time. The pontiff, by means of his 


legates, acted as if he had been perſonally 
preſent, and exerciſed abſolute authority in 
every country. Lanfranc, that Italian monk, 
whom the deſire of promotion had carried into 
France, being placed in the See of Canterbury, 
and made primate of the kingdom, laboured 
effectually to eſtabliſh Italian principles. 
Though William appeared a devotee, he did 
not carry matters ſo far as to make the rights of 
4 the 
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in England. 
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the crown yield to the church: he would not al- 


low the canons ofthe {ynods, or even the bulls of 


tthe pope, to be enforced, till they had the ſanc- 


1073. 
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tion of the royal authority. The ens raiſed 


no commotions during his en. 


CHAP. II. 


Pentfeat of Gregory VIL—His Quorrel with 


the 0; Mod Henry IV. 


F TER the death of Alexander, Hilde- 
brand was at laſt elected pope, though 


Koh wa the conſent of the imperial court; bur 


he prudently deferred his conſecration until the 


neceſſary approbation was obtained; which was 


the more readily granted, becauſe of this proof 
of his ſubmiſſion. The young emperor Henry 
IV. did not foreſee the evils which ſuch a pontiff 


would occaſion, Gregory VII., the name 


aſſomed by the new pope, very ſoon ſbewed 


himſelf the enemy of all the kings in chriſten- 


dom. Auſtere, enterpriſing, and inflexible, 


his temper and prejudices made him capable of 


His ſyftem 
of univerſal 
monk, having become the head. of the — , 


| ſhould aim at univerſal monarchy, look upon 


monarchy. 


overturning kingdoms, . 


It is very difficult to believe, e a * ple 


all Chriſtian kings as his vaſſals, and ſeriouſly 
attempt to make them ſubmit as ſuch to his 
ee —— z notwithſtanding, it is evident from 


3 | his 
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his letters: beſides, whoever will compare the 


former ſituation of the pontiffs with the power 


to which they were arrived at this period, may 
conceive, that an enterprifing genius might 


form ſuch a project, and perhaps greatly ad- 
vance the execution, if he was poſſeſſed of 
equal vigour and addreſs. 

He began with declaring his pretenſions to 
Spain, and demanded a tribute for the con- 
queſts gained from the Saracens : For, ſays he, 
in a letter to the Spaniards, certainly you are not 


ignorant, that the kingdom of Spain, being formerly 


a part of St. Peter's domain, ſtill belongs to none 
but the Holy See. He prohibited them from 
making conquelts, if they did not faithfully pay 
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He alledges 
that Spain 
ge > ta 
the Holy 
See, 


their tribute, wiſhing rather to ſee the kingdom 


ſtill in the poſſeſſion of infidels, than the church 
treated by her children as if they were her enemies. 


After ſuch a declaration nothing is incredible. 


Philip J. king of France, a weak and vicious ye hreatens 


prince, having put a ſtop to the conſecration of 
a biſhop of Macon, and being alſo accuſed of 
ſelling benefices, Gregory wrote to the Tm 
of ' Chalons-ſur-Saone, that the king mu 


change his behaviour, or expect to be puniſhed 
by the authority of St. Peter, and that be 
French, againſt whom a general anathema ſhall be 


to make 
France re- 


volt 3 
Philip. 


denounced, muſt refuſe to obey him, if they do not 


rather chooſe to renounce the- Chriſtian faith'; upon 


which Philip ſent ambaſſadors to aſſure him” "ou 


his reſpe& and obedience. 


New complaints were very ſoon heard on ace 


count of a few pilgrims who had been uſed ill, 
and the extortions of ſome Italian merchants at 
| a fair, 


He ſergts 
dreadful 
orders to the 
biſhops a- 
gainſt the 
king, 
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a fair, which afforded a fufficient pretenee for 
the pope to write to the biſhops : Your king, 


tobo paſſes his whole life in the commiſſion of aif- 


_ graceful crimes, is not a king, but a tyrant. If be 


will not hearken to you, ſeparate yourſelves from 
the ſervice and communion of that prince, and lay 


all France under an inierditt. If he is not cor- 


rected by this anathema, let him know, that, with 
#he belp of God, wwe will employ every means to free 


. the kingdom from oppreſſion. In another letter, 


He delivers 


up France 
to the de- 
ſpotic ſway 
of a legate. 


he rails againſt the deteſtable unexampled crime of 
Philip, king of France, or rather 4 devouring 


wolf and iniquitous tyrant, This atrocious crime 


was nothing more than having levied a contri- 
bution from ſome Italian merchants. * 
Whether it was owing to Philip's bats 
made a ſubmiſſion, or that the affairs of Ger- 
many prevented Gregory from proſecuting him, 
we find the Zyrant continue on the throne; 
but France was given up to the tyranny of a 
dreadful legate, biſhop of Die, a Frenchman, 


who became the ſcourge of the nation, ruling 


with the moſt deſpotic ſway, holding councils 


' Fe wants 


the king- 
dom to pay 
kim tribute, 


againſt the orders of the king, depoſing a num- 
ber of biſhops without any form of trial, re- 


quiring troops and money for the ſervice of the 
pontiff; in one word, trampling all the rights 
both of the crown and epiſcopacy under his 
feet. Gregory alledged, that France ſnould pay 


the tribute of, at leaſt, a penny each houſe, as 
was paid by England; and though he could not 


effect this, he ſo far ſucceeded as to eſtabliſn the 


primacy of Lyons, the only one which has pre- 


vailed 
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vailed againſt the ancient regulations of the 
"national clergy. 


Though he was conſtantly denounciag EX» 


communications againſt ſimony and the mar- 


riages of the clergy, he found it more difficult 
to contend with vices than with ſovereigns: he 


forbid the people to hear maſs from married 


prieſts, prohibited them from exerciſing any 


eccleſiaſtical function, and gave orders that 
celibacy ſhould be religiouſly obſerved, So 


great was the influence of cuſtom over church 


diſcipline, that theſe laws, publiſhed by a coun- 
cil held at Rome, appeared intolerable, and 
excited ſeditions. Gregory was treated as a 


heretic who corrupted the doctrine of Jeſus 


Chriſt and St. Paul. F he perſiſts, we will 


he may find angels to govern his churches. Ac- 


cording to the hiſtorians of thoſe times, this was 


the common language. Even Lanfranc could 
not put the law in force: at a council held in 
_ Wincheſter, he forbid the canons to keep wives, 


but permitted the prieſts in the country to keep 
theirs ; only commanding, that, in future, none 


' ſhould be admitted into prieſts or deacons orders 
without taking a vow of chaſtity. A great 
part of the clergy and people, notwithſtanding 
the ancient decrees of the councils, almoſt every 


where, at this time, looked upon eccleſiaſtical 


4 


celibacy as no matter of duty. They exclaimed 


then in che Weſt nearly as much as they would 


have done in the Eaſt, if a patriarch of Con- 


ſtantinople had attempted to make the Greek 


clergy ſubmit to celibacy. 
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He could 
not reduce 
the married 
prieſts to 
diſeipline. 


rather renounce the prieſthood than our wives, and 
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The right 
of princes to 
tzive the in- 


veſtiture of 


the greater 
benefices, 


To render 
the clergy 
independ- 
ent, Gre. 
gory VII. 
alledged, 
that it was 
ſimony. 
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The pontiff had nothing ſo much at heart 
as to render the prieſthood independent of 
princes, and thereby the more dependent on 
Rome. ' To alledge, that he looked upon 
celibacy as a means of attaining that end, be- 
cauſe men who are without families have fewer 
inducements to attach them to ſociety, is a conjec- 
ture hazarded by writers of doubtful authority; 
but there is no room to queſtion the motive 
which occaſioned the quarrel about inveſtitures. 


The biſhops and abbots holding their fiefs of 


the ſovereigns, ought, as well as other lords, 
to receive the inveſtiture from them. This ce- 
remony put them in poſſeffion of the tempo- 


ralities of the churches ; and their dependence 


in this reſpe& appears the more juſt, that in 
quality of lords they are richer and more powerful. 

The cuſtom of inveſting them by a croſs 
and ring, which the prince cauſed to be delivered 
to them, was eſtabliſhed in Germany in the 
ninth century ; and certainly nobody ever ima- 
gined, that the fpiritual authority of a miniſter 
was intended to be conveyed to them by this 
ceremony; but however, Gregory VII. alledged, 
that it was ſo, on purpoſe to find a ſpecious 


pretence of annihilating that right of ſovereign 


princes. He treated the act of inveſtiture as 
ſimoniacal, and, at a council held in Rome, 
forbid the clergy from receiving it at the hands 
of the laity, under pain of excommunication. 
The biſhops of Germany, eager to withdraw 
from the authority of the emperor, could not 


fail to ſupport this proceeding with zeal, and 


thoſe of other countries were equally intereſted. 
Such 
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Such was the ſource of the wars between the 
prieſthood and the empire, which were the 
more dreadful, as they led to the ſpilling human 
blood upon religious pretences. | 
As real ſimony was common, at that time, all 


over Europe, falſe zeal found reaſons to diſguiſe 


its actions, Kings who. had ſcarce any power, 
territory, or money, were glad to derive ſome 
advantage from the  benefices, and did not 
heſitate ſometimes to ſell them; nor was there 
any difficulty in finding purchaſers: this was 
the effect of the manners and circumſtances of 
the times. We have likewiſe ſeen the papal 
throne ſold to a number of purchaſers, by the 
clergy who elected the popes. Where did diſ- 
order not prevail? Is a right invalidated by 
being abuſed? | | | | 
Gregory wanted chiefly to fall upon Henry 
IV. a courageous young prince, who was miſled 
by his youthful paſſions, and had traded in 
benefices; he was at that time engaged in a 
war with the rebels of Saxony, whole inſolence 
had carried them ſo far as to make them pro- 


poſe to him to decide by a duel, whether or 
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Real Gmony 


at that time 
very com- 
mon, fur- 
niſhed him 
with pre- 
tences., 


He difturbs 
the emperor 
Henry IV. 
who was at 
war with 
the Saxons, 


not he ſhould continue emperor. During this 


civil war, Rome had already given him diſturb- 
ance, and he had the prudence to ſhew ſome 
condeſcenſion upon the occaſion: he even re- 
queſted Gregory to excommunicate the Saxons 
as being guilty of ſacrilege; but they applied 
to the ſame tribunal, accuſing him of ſimony 
and other crimes. They were ſoon obliged to 
ſubmit, but the pontiff prepared his thunders 
againſt the emperor. 

R 2 "m0 


mons 


- 
1 N 
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1076. 
He ſum- 
Henry to 
appear be- 
fore him. 
The em- 
peror depoſes 
him at 
Worms. 
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The terms of accommodation had been juſt 


ſettled at a diet, when two legates ſuddenly ar- 


rived, and ſummoned Henry to appear before 
the pope on an appointed day, to anſwer the 
accuſations of his ſubjects. He replied to this 


inſult, by cauſing the pope to be depoſed in a 


council held at Worms, obſerving to him after- 


wards, that a ſovereign has no judge but God 


alone, and cannot be depoſed for any crime, 


eſpecially if he has not renounced the faith. 


(A remarkable and very hazardous reſtriction, 


for it was eaſy to accuſe a prince of hereſy who 


The pope 
in council 
depoſes 


Henry. 


ſeemed to attack the church in the 1 of 
her chief.) Upon which the pontiff, in full 


council, in the name of St. Peter, pronounced 
a thundering anathema, by which he deprived 


Henry both of his German and Italian do- 


minions, abſolving all his ſubje&s from their 
. cath of fidelity, and prohibiting them from ac- 


knowledging him as their ſovereign. This was 


the firſt inſtance of a king being depoſed by a 


The coune 
teſs Matilda 
aſſiſts at 


Pope ; but this ſentence ſerved as a precedent tor 
many others. 


Nothing is perhaps more extraordinary, than 


to ſee the celebrated counteſs Matilda, and her 
that council. 


mother Beatrice, aſſiſting in the council at 


Rome, where the depoſition was pronounced. 
They were ſovereigns of a great part of Italy, 
and blindly devoted to Gregory, whom they 


encouraged, by promiſing to employ their whole 


force againſt Henry, though their near relation. 
This was not the ſlighteſt ground for the con- 


fidence of the pope, who was likewiſe ac- 
| quainted 
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quainted with the diſpoſition of the Germans to 


rebel. 
He took care to juſtify ſuch an odious enter- 
priſe in his uſual manner, by employing ſo- 


Phiſtry inſtead of proofs. F rhe Holy See (ſaid 


he in his letter to the biſhop of Metz) has re- 
ceived a power from God to judge in ſpirituals, 
why not in temporals? If ſpiritual men muſt be 

Judged, wherefore ought not the ſecular to be 
puniſhed for their offences? They perhaps imagine, 
that the royal dignity is ſuperior to the pontifical, 
but the difference may be known by their origin. 
The one has been invented by the pride of men, the 
ol ber inſtituted by divine goodneſs ; the one purſues 
tain glory; the other aſpires only after heaven, 
&c, From ſuch reaſonings we may conclude, 
that royalty ſhould be aboliſhed, and the ſove- 
_ reign pontiff acknowledged the ſole maſter of 
the world, 

Gregory, by his letters, his legates, and 
fome fanatical devotees: ſent on purpoſe into 
Germany, made his ſentence of equal Ween 
as if it had been pronounced by God. Pro- 
voked at the ſcandalous ſale of benefices, at 
ſome oppreſſions, and the licentious life of the 
prince, the Germans, even thoſe who had de- 


poſed the pope, did not heſitate to declare 


againſt the emperor. An aſſembly held at 
Tibur deliberated upon taking the moſt violent 
meaſures, and Henry humbled himſelf ſo far as 
to make an offer of reſigning his government 


into the hands of the lords, provided that he 


might retain the title and enſigns of royalty. 
It was s determined, that the pope ſhould be 1n- 
R 3 | vited 


His ſentence 
determines _ 
the Ger- 
mans to re- 
volt. 
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vited to decide the affair at Augſbourg; that if 
the emperor did not get himſelf abſoſved from 
the excommunication within a year, he ſhould 
forfeit the crown irrecoverably ; that in the 
meantime he ſhould live at Spires, as. a perſon 
excommunicated, excluded from the church, 
and debarred from diſcharging any public office. 
They imagined, at that time, that being ex- 
communicated a whole year, according to the 
Teutonic law, would deprive him of all fiets, 
and his whole property. The Germans ſeemed 
to embrace ſlavery, while forging chains for the 
emperor. 5 


CHAP. It 


Coutinuation of the Diſputes of 8 VII. with ; 
the Emperor. Hand of William abe Con- 
a 


ENRY, depreſſed by diſgrace, obliged to 
yield to the dictates of rebels, and afraid 

of the conſequences of a ſentence which he 
could not prevent, caine to a reſolution to go 
and beg mercy. of the pope his oppreſſor, and 
preſented himſelf as an humble penitent, at 
Canoſa, on the A pennines, a town belonging to 
the counteſs Matilda, where Gregory reſided 
with her. This fortreſs was ſurrounded with 
a triple incloſure of walls. Henry was ſtopped 
at the ſecond, and obliged to Wait three days 


bare 
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barefooted, and without a ſervant, in the middle 
of winter, until it pleaſed the pope to give him 
audience; which he at laſt obtained by dint. of 
prayers and promiſes, after having ſubmitted to 
ſo ſevere a trial, Upon engaging to appear 
before the German diet, to ſubmit to the ſen- 
tence of the pope, to loſe his crown if it was 
the will of hs holineſs, and in the meantime 
not to diſcharge any of the functions of royalty, 
he received abſoluticn, Henry ſwore to what- 
ever was propoſed to him, 

Gregory then ſaid maſs, and having enſuite 
one half of the hoſt as a proof of his innocence, 
preſented the other half to Henry, inviting him 
ro take the ſame method of juſtifying himſelf; 
but the prince undoubtedly being affected wich 
religious ſentiments, begged to be excuſed, 
pretence that the abſent would not be carinfied 
with this proof. 

The Lombards, in the meantime, diſſatisfied 
with Gregory, and exclaiming againſt the 
weakneſs and diſhonour to which Henry had 
ſubmitted, threatened to dethrone him, and 
place his ſon in his ſtead. This circumſtance 
revived his courage; he violated his oath, and 
recovered the affections of the Lombards; but 
the Germans, eſpouſing the cauſe of the pontiff, 
depoſed him, and at the diet choſe Rodolphus 
duke of Suabia in his place. 

Gregory, at firſt, durſt not declare for either 
party, but gave out, that he would decide in 
favour of him who ſhould be moſt ſubmiſſive 
ro the Holy See. At laſt, he determined that 


his legates ſhould judge the affair upon the ſpot, 
and 
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He is ab- 
ſolved, upon 


ſevere con- 
ditions, 


Proof of the 
euchariſt, to 
which the 
pope wants 
to make 
him ſubmit, 


The Lom- 
bards make 
Henry break 
his oath. 


The Ger- 


mans depoſe | 


him, and 
chooſe Ro- 
dolphus, 


Gregory 
wants to 
judge the 


two princes, 
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and denqunced anathemas againſt whoever at- 


tempted to obſtruct them. Ye bind bim, ſaid 


he in his decree, not only. in mind but in body, 


1080. 
H: iflves 
an abſurd 
and odious 
decree a» 
gainſt 
Henry. 


depriving bis life of proſperity, and his arms of 
victory. People would have thought, that for- 
tune and the elements were at his diſpoſal. _ 
After ſome unfortunate expeditions, Rodol- 
hus at laſt gained a victory, which turned the 
cale in his | RE Immediately. the haughty 


Gregory, in a council at Rome, again deprived 


Henry of the ſovereignty of Germany and 


Italy, ſtripping him of all power and royal 


dignity, forbidding all Chriſtians to obey him 


- - as their ſovereign, and condemning him to have 


His extraor- 
dinaty apoſ- 


trophe to 
St. Peter. 


no power in battle, or even to be victorious. 
Such is the language of the decree, which he 
concludes with an apoſtrophe to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, conceived in the following terms: 


Shew then the whole world that, if you can bind 


and looſe in heaven, upon earth you can give or 
take away empires, kingdoms, principalities, duke- 


dom, marquiſates, earldoms, and the poſſeſſions of 


all men according to their demerits, .'. . . Let 


7 


the kings and princes of the age know your power ; 


let them tremble who deſpiſe the commands of your 


- , church! Let your juſtice be immediately manifeſted 


upon Henry, that there. may be no doubt of his 


0 having fallen by your power, and not by chance! 


His maxim: 
an favour of 
the pontitfs 


Aa clergy, 


We have a ſecond letter to Heriman, biſhop 


of. Metz, which unmaſks the opinions of Gre- 


gory, and his principles of unexampled de- 
ſpotiſm: he there alledges that the meaneſt 


eexorciſt has higher authority than any lay- lord; 


for the exorciſt commands devils, to whom 


wicked 
4 
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wicked princes are ſlaves: that the prieſts are 
evidently ſuperior to kings, becauſe they judge 
kings, and can abſolve them from their. lins : 
that good Chriſtians, even of the loweſt rank, 


ought to be regarded as kings, rather than 


vicious princes, for the one are members of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the others of the devil: that 
with greater reaſon the popes are ſuperior'to all, 
being rendered impeccable by the papacy; and 
fince the time of St. Peter, almoſt a hundred 
popes have been reckoned among the greateſt 
ſaints. How was it poſſible, that, after the 
ſcandalous enormities of the tenth and eleventh 


centuries, any man could preſume to make holi- 


neſs a kind of privilege inherent in the pontifi- 
cate? Opinion has frequently gone ſo far as to 
change abſurdities into fundamental doctrines z 


and canoniſts have declared in their writings, 


that the pope is neither a God nor a man, 
mul: Sigg. | , 5 HER 

Henry, who was more diſpoſed by nature to 
acts. of violence than Gregory, enraged. at the 
affronts which he had ſuffered, broke through 
all bounds. He cauſed the pope to be depoſed 
in a council, and Guibert, archbiſhop of Ra- 
venna, to be choſen in his place. Having 


but a 


_ defeated Rodolphus, who fell in the action, he 


returned to. Italy with his antipope and an 
army; but Gregory had contrived to procure 
aſſiſtance. Belides the counteſs Matilda, who 
was governed by him, and had ſhewn her 
attachment to the Holy See, by a donation of 
all her dominions, he could depend upon 


Robert Guiſcard, duke of Calabria and La 


Puglia, 
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1084. 
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Puglia, and the other Normans. Though he 
had formerly thundered anathemas againſt them, 
he behaved to them upon this occaſion with all 
the addreſs of a ſkilful politician. A bloody 
war was again kindled in defence of the pontiff, 
who undoubtedly forgot that he ought to have 


been a miniſter of peace. 51-01 


After different expeditions and a long ſiege, 


Henry IV. made himſelf maſter of Rome, where 


he: was crowned emperor by Guibert, who had 
been enthroned by the name of Clement III. 
Gregory, who was excommunicated by a coun- 
eil at Utrecht, remained ſhut up in che caſtle 
of St. Angelo, till he was delivered by Robert 
Guiſcard, who flew to his aſſiſtance; but not 
thinking | himſelf ſafe in Rome, after fulminat- 
ing new excommunications againſt the antipope 
and emperor, he retired to Salerno, and died 
the following year, 1083. His laſt expreſſion, 
which was borrowed from the Holy Scriptures, 
would have been worthy of the greateſt ſaint : 


I have loved juſtice and hated iniquity, therefore I 


Yo what 
length the 
prejudices 


vefpecting 


EXCOMM U- 
pication 
were carried 
in his time. 


die in exile. 

The attempts of Gregory VII. may in ſome 
degree be excuſed, from the prejudices which 
had been eſtabliſned by forged decretals, and 
were continually increaſing through the igno- 
rance of the times. They went ſuch lengths 
with reſpect to excommunication, that the per- 
fon excommunicated ſeemed to be totally ex- 
cluded from civil ſociety. Whoever held any 
commerce with him was, in his turn, excom- 
municated; and they who had any communica- 
tion with the laſt were alſo Ny 

| an 
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and ſo on by infinite progreſſion, This exclu- 
ſion did not relate ſolely to religious communi» 
cation, but likewiſe to the ordinary tranſactions 
of life, and even to things the moſt indiſ- 
penſable. Gregory thought he had ſhewn great 


lenity by excepting the wives, children, and 


ſervants, of thoſe people who were excommu- 
nicated, and permitting them to ſupply with 
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neceſſaries thoſe who were under the yoke of 


excommunication. According to ſuch prin- 
ciples, which were very different from the an- 
cient regulations, an excommunicated nne 
muſt of courſe be depoſed. 

This pope frequently repeated, in hls letters, 
theſe words of Jeremiah: Curſed is he who dyetb 
not bis ſword in blood, He applied them very 
Jl, and forgot the true principles of his holy 
miniſtry ; but whence could he derive the idea 
that France, England, Spain, Denmark, Hun- 

ary, Dalmatia, Poland, even Ruſſia; &c. owed 
| 4 the tribute, homage, and oath of fidelity, 
which he required? that Saxony had been 
given to the Roman church by Charlemagne ? 
that the emperor of Germany, elected after 
Rodolphus, ſhould acknowledge himſelf his 
vaſſal, and obey him in every thing? that 
the empire which was attached to the German 
crown muſt of courſe hold of the See of Rome, 
though the emperors had the inconteſtible right 
of confirming the election of the pontiffs? If 

rejudice and ſpiritual arms could have eſta- 
liſhed ſuch a ſyſtem, this new empire of the 
pricithood w would have eclipſed the conqueſts of 


7 preteny 


fions to uni. 


verſal domi 
nion. 


the 
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the Romans, who had been fo formidable in 


ancient times. 

The conqueror of England, by 15 deady 

litics, was the only one who made himſelf 
reſpected by a pope who trampled crewns 
beneath his feet. Gregory having ſummoned 
him to do homage and pay a tribute (for that 
was the name he gave to the Peter-pence, which 
the devotion of king Offa had ſettled as an 
offering), William replied, that he was very wil- 
ling to pay him the Peter-pence, as had been the 
cuſtom; but inſtead of doing homage, he en- 
joined the biſhops not to go to Rome to hold a 
council; and Gregory gave orders to his legate 
not to irritate him. Though he does not 


.. behave ſo religiouſly in ſome things as we 


could wiſh,” ſays the pope in his letter, 
% however, as he does not ſell benefices, nor 
« join the enemies of the Holy See, and has 
even ſworn to make the prieſts leave their 
« wives, and the laity to quit the tythes, he 
« deſerves to be more reſpected than he other 
« kings": 

Wi. may judge by the following 0 
re would have been the conduct of William, 
if the clergy had revolted. The biſhop of 
Bayeux, his uterine brother, laid a plot to go 
to Rome with a conſiderable treaſure, accom- 
panied by a great many nobles, in the hopes of 
being elected pope. The king, informed of 
the conſpiracy, reproached him with being 
guilty of treaſon, and commanded the lords to 
acc him ; but no ane daring to lay hands on 


a prelate, 
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a prelate, he ſeized him himſelf, The brother 
claimed the eccleſiaſtical immunities, I do not 
arreſt the biſhop, cried William, I only arreſt 
the earl, for he had made him earl of Kent. 

This monarch was the oppreſſor of England, 
where he exerciſed with the utmoſt rigour the 
right of the ſword, by which he gained the 
crown. Some inſurrections of the Engliſh 
afforded him a pretence for ſubduing them, 
and perhaps he could not by any other means 
have brought them to ſubmiſſion ; ſo aflifting 
to mankind are conqueſts, He ſtripped them 

of their property to reward his followers ; he 
endeavoured to annihilate their laws and cuſ- 
toms, and even their language: the public acts 
and the pleadings of the courts were in French: 
in a word, he rendered his government hateful; 
but he knew how to give it ſtability: his poli- 
tics were thoſe of a bold and able deſpot. 

One of his ſons, whom he intended to ſuc- 
ceed him as duke of Normandy, wanted to get 
poſſeſſion before his time, and being ſecretly 
ſupported by the court of France, revolted. 
William purſued the rebel; concealed by their 
helmets, and unknown to each other, they met 
in the field and engaged; when the king, being 
wounded, fell from his horſe; upon which prince 
Robert (that was the name of the rebel) diſco- 
vering that it was his father, inſtantly threw 
himſelf at his feet, and with difficulty procured 
his pardon. | 

Philip I, king of France, by an indiſcreet 
raillery, expoſed himſelf to the anger of a dan- 

gerous vaſſal more powerful than himſelf. 2 
iam 
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uam being provoked; took up arms, and perie- 


His ſenti-- 


ments upon 
his death» 
bed, 


trating as far as Mante, burnt that city, and 
would have carried his rage to Paris, if he had 
not been prevented by a deadly diſorder. When 
upon his death- bed he reproached himſelf with 
having ſpilled ſo much human blood, but to 
diſpel his fears of futurity, he enumerated his 
good works : he congratulated himſelf upon 
the reſpect he had ſhewn to the church, on 
having raiſed Lanfranc and Anſelmo, and other 
illuſtrious: monks, to the higheſt dignities; on 
having augmented and enriched ten abbeys 
founded by his family; and upon having eſta- 
bliſhed- ſeventeen new monaſteries of monks 


and ſeven of nuns in Normandy. He gave 


orders that his treaſures ſhould be diſtributed 
among the churches and the poor. In this 
manner did ſome men expect to be looked upon 
as ſaints, after having been the ſcourges of the 
human race. He was ſucceeded in England by 
his ſecond ſon William Rufus, who ſeized the 
crown by force of arms; Robert, the eldeſt, 
had -only Normandy. and Maine ; Henry, - the 
youngeſt, who at firſt had ' ſcarce any ſhare 


in the ſucceſſion, at laſt gained poſſeſſion of the 
whole. 7 
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CHAS PW: 
Pontificate of Urban II. He proſecutes the Affair 
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e Inveſtitures.— He keeps upon good Terme 


with none but the Normans. 


"\REGORY VII. till ſeemed to reign in 

- IF the perſon of his ſucceſſors, The abbot 
of Monte-Caſſino, whom he had recommended 
on his death-bed, and who was elected by the 
name of Victor III. immediately renewed the 
_ decree againſt inveſtitures, and depoſed every 
emperor, king, duke, marquis, &c. that ſhould 
prove refractory to this ordinance. He ex- 
preſsly declared, that all were heretics who 
were guilty of ſimony; that is to ſay, both the 
princes who gave, and the beneficiaries who 
received, inveſtiture. The quarrel was ren- 
dered more furious by this pretended hereſy. 
Victor died when aſſiſting at the council where 
his decree was publiſhed in the year 1087. 
Another monk, a native of France, and who 
had become biſhop of Oſtia, likewiſe recom- 
mended by Gregory VII. as worthy of the 
pontificate, was next elected to the See, and 
took the name of Urban II. This pope, on 
his acceſſion, wrote letters to every kingdom in 
Chriſtendom, declaring that he would faithfully 
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His deaths 
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follow the maxims of Gregory; ſo that new 
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Philip I. of France brought a dreadful one 
upon himſelf, by his ſcandalous divorce from 
his queen Bertha, who had borne ſeveral chil- 


"dren to him. Having fallen in love with Ber- 
trade, third wife of the count of Anjou, he 


alledged the common pretence of kindred againſt 


the queen; which, was the more eaſily done, 


as the prohibition of marriages with relations 


to the ſeventh generation had been lately 


revived; - Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the celebrated Yves biſhop of Chartres, he 
not only divorced. her, but very ſoon married 
his miſtreſs, whom he had carried off from her 
huſband. . | | 

Urban II. immediately interfered in this 
affair, and in his letter threatened, that if the 
king perſiſted, he would pierce the adulterous 
Midianites with a ſword more ſharp than that 
of Phineas. His legate, at a council in Autun, 
thundered his anathemas againſt the emperor 
Henry IV. and Guibert the antipope, who were 
excommunicated with Philip. The king ſub- 
mitted to the excommunication without parting 


from Bertrade, and derived new hopes from the 


death of Bertha. Bertrade, even with the con- 


ſent of the count of Anjou, maintained that 


109 Go 
Urban ex- 
communi- 
cates him 
again in the 
council of 
Clermont. 


her firſt marriage was null. The evil might 
have been remedied with gentleneſs; but the 
pope preferred violent meaſures. 


His mind being filled with the great project 


of the cruſades, which we ſhall have occaſion 


to mention in another place, he arrived in 


France to ſtir up the enthuſiaſm of that people, 
who were but too much inclined to ſuch enter- 
ETA | 5 priſes. 
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priſes. For this purpoſe he held the council of 


Clermont; and there once more excommu- 
nicated Philip, after having forbidden princes to. 


give inveſtiture, and biſhops and prieſts to pay 
them homage. He commanded wherever he 
went : he formed a league, and levied troops, 
without the conſent of the prince in whole terri- 
tories he was born. He next travelled from 
province to province, preaching up, or com- 
manding the people, in the name of God, to 
Join in the holy war; depoſing biſhops, and la- 
viſhing privileges on the monks, whom the poli- 
tics of Gregory and his ſucceſſors thought ſo 
uſeful to the court of Rome by their zeal for its 
ſervice. 
Nimes, the monks were transformed into che- 
rubims; and all who did not believe them deſtin- 


ed to the offices of the holy miniſtry, and admi- 


niſtering the ſacraments,” were taxed with folly. 
It is, however, certain, that by their inſtitution 
they were devoted to ſolitude; but it muſt be 


confeſſed, at the ſame time, that the generality 


of the other prieſts were unworthy of their pro- 
feſſion. 8 | 
© So ftrong was the influence of monaſtic ideas, 


that the following remarkable canon was enacted 


the ſame year at Rouen: Every man ſhall be ſhorn 
as a Chriſtian ought to be; without which be ſhall 


be expelled from the church ; and no prieſt ſhall per- 


form divine ſervice for him, nor afjiſt at his bury- 
ing. Anſelmo the monk, and ſucceſſor of Lan- 


At the council held by the pope at 
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franc in the ſee of Canterbury, who was famous 
for his diſputes with the kings of England on the 
ſubject of the homage which he refuſed, com- 

Vol. I. 
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manded, that all the laity ſnould have their hair 


Wh'mſical 
decrees 

againſt in- 
veſiitures, 


aud againſt 


the komage 
due to 
crowned 
heads, 


ABſurd rea- 
ſms on 


which they 
ed. 


* 
The intereſt 


of the popes 


and the ſu- 
perior cler · 
gy was the 
principal 
motive. 


cut ſo ſhort as to expoſe their ears. For the 


ſake of peace Henry I. conformed to the canon. 


It is highly deſerving our attention to obſerve 
how dangerous a wrong turn of mind, a whim- 
fical idea, or only the abuſe of words, is, in caſes 
where religion ſeems to be concerned. All the 
councils thundered againſt inveſtitures, and 
treated the homage paid to fovereigns by the 
clergy as a ſacrilegious abomination : For, ſaid 
Urban II., ia a new council held at Rome, in 


the year 10909, it is execrable to fee hands that 


have been employed to do what has not been per- 
mitted to any of the angels, to create the creating 


God, and to offer bim up to his Father for the ſal- 


vation of mankind, reduced to the degrading mean- 


neſs of being the ſlaves of hands ſtained day and night 


with impurities, with bloed and rapine. In the 
form of doing homage, the vaſſal puts his hands 
between thoſe of the lord paramount. This 
was the crime ſo debaſing to the prieſthood. It 
is impoſſible to reply to ſuch reafonings, ſup- 
ported by anathemas. 1 75 88 
The croſs is the ſymbol of paſtoral authority, 
ſaid the biſnops and monks; the ring, tliat of 
the ſpiritual marriage of the prelate with. his 
church; they then, who give inveſtiture by the 
eroſs and ring, pretend to give the holy ſpirit, 
and are therefore guilty of ſimony and hereſy. 
But whoever examines things to the bottom, 
and penetrates the meaning of theſe deceitful 
words, will find it evident, that the intereſt of 
the ſuperior clergy, but more eſpecially of the 
popes, gave birth to this odious quarrel. The 
. e biſhops 
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biſhops wanted to render themſelves independent | 


of the crown; the popes wanted that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould depend ſolely upon the court of 
Rome; both the one and the other, perhaps, 
concealed the true motive, and concealed it un- 
der the maſk of religion. Yves biſhop of Char- 
tres, a virtuous and enlightened prelate, adher- 
ing to the true principles, was the only one who 
in his writings maintained, that the kings, by 


20 


hing ſpiritual; that they only approved of the 


1ving inveſtiture, did not mean to convey apy 


Yves biſhop 
of Chartres, 
a better rea» 
ſoner on ins 

veſtiture, 


election, or granted to the perſon elected the 


lands for which the church was indebted to the 
liberality of princes; that therefore it was of lit» 


tle conſequence what ſort of ceremony was em- 


ployed, whether the hand, the mouth, a motion 
of the head, or the croſs. Reaſoning too ſound 
to be reliſhed. | TY. 

A ftriking proof of the ſecret motive with 
which all was animated, is the conduct of the 
pope to the Norman princes, whoſe power daily 


increaſed. Robert Guiſcard had married his 


daughter to the ſon of Michael Ducas, emperor 
of Conſtantinople, after having ſeized almoſt all 
that remained to the empire in Italy: he then 
carried the war as far as Greece; and having 
made the emperor Alexis Comnenus tremble, 
died at Corfu in the year 1083. His talents and 
valour revived in his ſon Bohemond, one of the 
moſt celebrated heroes of the cruſade. Sicily 
already belonged to the Normans, having been 
conquered by Roger, the youngeſt of that family, 
who had been brought from the extremity of 
France to ſettle in Italy. The Saracens and 
| | S 2 Greeks, 
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Greeks, who were ſettled in that iſland, ſub- 
mitted, on condition that their religion and laws 
ſhould be preſerved. Robert Guiſcard, leader 
of the expedition, had given the inveſtiture of 1 it, 
with the title of Count, to Roger. | 

Though the Norman princes acknowledged 
themſelves the vaſſals of the Holy See, there 
were none ſo little the ſlaves of the court of 


Rome. Urban ll. wanted to have a legate a /atere 


in Sicily, as well as in other places, to command 
in his name. From the time of Nicholas I. theſe 
miniſters of the pope, who were ſent all over 


_ Chriſtendom, ruled ſovereigns, oppreſſed the 


clergy, and ruined the people; they judged, 
commanded, and puniſhed - moſt arbitrarily, 
with a deſpotiſm which prejudice had rendered 
reſpectable. Hildebrand had made the yoke 


more grievous; and in fact, at this time, Rome 


. eee as effectually by opinion, as ſhe had 


Count Ro- 
ger will not 
admit him, 
and the pope 
gives the 
authority of 
legate to the 
count. 


Boll of the 


monarch 


ormerly done by her arms. What the kings of 
France ſubmitted to, a Norman gentleman would 


not ſuffer. Urban had ſent his fegate, but count 
Roger would not permit him to exerciſe the 
powers of his office; and ſnewed ſuch ſteady re- 
ſolution, that the pontiff, finding the neceſſity of 
keeping upon good terms with him, gave to the 
count and his heirs the authority of legate in 
Sicily; that is to ſay, gave him the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. 

His celebrated bull, which has _ preſerved 
by the monk. Geoffrey de Maleterre, a hiſtorian 


of that time, declares; We ſhall not eſtabliſh any 


legate of the Roman church in your territories, with- 
out your conſent ; and it is our pleaſure, that what- 
ſoever 
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oever we would have done by a legate, ſhall be exe- 
cuted by you, as if you were our legate. a latere. 
This extraordinary privilege, which is called zhe 
monarchy of Sicily, has been conſtantly main- 


tained, notwithſtanding every effort of the court 


of Rome to get it aboliſhed. After all, what is 
it that the pope grants ? The power which the 


Roman emperors and Charlemagne poſſeſſed with 
W hat ſurpriſes 


regard to church government. 
at one time is cuſtomary at another. 

Urban the Second, dying the year after, was 
ſucceeded by Paſcal Il., a monk of Clugny, who 
had been made cardinal by Gregory VII.; as 
haughty and enterpriſing as Gregory himſelf, 
whole diſpoſition ſeemed to be inherent in the 
papacy. William Rufus, king of England, 
hearing that the new pope reſembled Anſelmo 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, with whom he had 
ſo many diſputes, exclaimed, He is geed for no- 
thing, then; but let him be what be will, his papacy 
ſhall not reach to me. This violent monarch 
ſpared neither prieſts nor monks; and it is there- 
fore imagined, that they have painted him in 
worſe colours than he deſerved, although he 
merited very great cenſure. 

At a council of Poitiers, the legates of Paſcal 
excommunicated king Philip anew, notwith- 
ſtanding the interpoſition of William count of 
Poitiers, and duke of Aquitaine, who in vain 
attempted to ward off the blow. Part of thoſe 
who aſliſted at the council roſe in a riot; a 
ſhower of ſtones was diſcharged upon the legates 
and biſhops, and one of the 


un fractured. Such inſults to religion ſhould 
8 3 have 
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have ſerved as a warning. Bertrade, againſt 
whom the anathema was levelled equally with. 
the king, laughed at it, and wanted to hear 
maſs ſaid at Sens, where all the churches were 
ſhur againſt them. She cauſed one of the gates 
to be broken open, and a prieſt, who was at- 
tached to her, performed the ceremony. 

Philip, however, earneſtly ſolicited abſolu- 
tion, and at laſt prevailed with the pope. He 
went bare-footed to a council at Paris with Ber- 
trade, to ſwear, that they would give up a com- 
merce which they could not get legitimated. 


| Being abſolved by a legate, they till continued 


to live together; and their children were de- 
clared capable of inheriting the crown. From 


hence it was believed, that their marriage had 


been approved, and that Paſcal diſſembled, be- 
cauſe he had more weighty buſineſs to engage 


his attention. 


CHAP, v. 


Nie Attempts of the Popes againſt the Emperor 


The pope 
ſtirs up Con; 


rad, the ſon 
of H-ary 


$9 2821 


his 1 father, 


Henry IV. — His miſerable Death. — Henry V., 
by whom he was dethroned, follows his Example. 
— of the Diſputes about Inveſtitures. 


2 HE emperor Henry IV., againſt whom 
the anathemas of Rome vere conſtantly 
levelled, was a dreadful proof of the ills pro- 
duced by the e of eccleſiaſtical power: 

| Urban 
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Urban II. and the counteſs Matilda perſuaded 
his ſon Conrad, who was openly ſupported in 
Italy, to rebel againſt him. The emperor pr 
vailed with a diet to deprive Conrad of the right 
of ſucceſſion in favour of his ſecond fon Henry, 
who ſwore that he would not revolt. This oath 
was deemed neceſſary; ſo much had the pre- 
vailing ſuperſtitions effaced the laws of nature. 
Conrad died foon after. Henry IV. hoped to 
correct abuſes, by publiſhing ſome laws to cauſe 
the important affairs of the church to be regu- 

lated by a national tribunal, compoſed of lords 
and biſhops, and to prevent the pope from ex- 
erciſing the authority of ſupreme judge; but 
theſe laws only ſerved to provoke his enemies. 

Paſcal II., by whom he had been already ex- 
communicated, according to cuſtom, artfully 
impelled the young Henry to take up arms 
againſt his father, on pretence of defending the 
cauſe of the church, and abſolved him from his 
oath, as if that had been the ſole obſtruction 
to his committing fo atrocious a crime. The 
father, by a moſt affecting letter, invited the re- 
bel to repent; but he replied, that he neither 
acknowledged an excommunicated perſon for his 
facher nor his king. However, they agteed to 
have an interview, which only ſerved to give the 
ſon an opportunity of completing his treachery, 
by arreſting the emperor, and compelling him 
to renounce the throne, Young Henry was 
crowned at Mentz, in preſence. of the pope's 
miniſters, while the father could not even obtain 
abſolution; he made his eſcape, and, after hav- 
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ing aſſembled an army, was irrecoverably de- 


feated. 


Being reduced to extreme miſery, he applied 
to the biſhop of Spires to give him a prebend 


for his ſubſiſtence ; repreſenting, that he was 


capable of officiating as a chanter or reader: 
even this favour was "refuſed ; and he died at 
Liege, in the year 1106, after having ſent his 


ſword and crown to the rebel. To complete the 


horrid ſcene, the unnatural ſon cauſed his body 
to be dug up by order of the pontiff; for an ex- 
communicated prince was to be perſecuted even 


beyond the grave. This prince had both vices 


and virtues, and perhaps would have reigned 


gloriouſly, if the popes had behaved to him like 


paltors, and not deſpots. It is ſaid, that he had 
been engaged in ſixty- ſix battles, 
It is worthy of our attention to obſerve, that, 


the biſhops of Cambray and Liege continuing 


attached to him, Paſcal II. ſtirred up the count 
of Flanders to take up arms againſt them, and 
he was ſeconded by the invectives of the monks ; 
but the clergy of Liege, in a letter addreſſed to 
well-wiſhers, vindicated the obedience of ſubjects, 
and ſhewed the. injuſtice of the pope. *© If the 
<< emperor is a heretic,” ſaid they prudently, 
ue are ſorry for it; but even ſhould he be ſo, 
e we ſtill think it our duty to obey him, and to 
« pray for his converſion, inſtead of rebelling 
<« againſt his power. From whence do the popes 
« derive the power of drawing the ſword of 
% murder, and ſaying to the count of Flanders, 


"ore command you to 18 on this war for the re- 


5 i mie ton. 
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& miſſion of your ſins ? &c.“ The people of 


Liege were excommunicated, and ſuffered all 
the calamities of war. To join F. Longueval 
the Jeſuit, and condemn their apology as an in- 
ſult, we muſt be perſuaded that the pope was in 
the right, 
When Henry V. had taken avant # the 
excommunication denounced againſt his father, 
and triumphed by his parricide, he was not afraid 
to maintain the ſame right of inveſtiture againſt 
the pope, which he had formerly thought de- 
ſerving of the moſt dreadful anathemas. Paſcal 
II., foreſeeing freſh diſturbances, ' went into 
France; where the popes had been accuſtomed 
to inſult the kings, and at the ſame time to find 
reſources. Philip I. and his fon Louis, who 
was joined with him in the ſovereignty, notwith- 
ſtanding the grounds they had for reſenting the 
behaviour of the popes, promiſed whatever he 
required, and ordered the biſhops to follow him 
to Chalons-ſur-Marne, to hold a conference with 
the ambaſſadors of Henry V. It muſt be owned, 
that the French, like the other nations, were at 
that time ſlaves to the pontificate. 
The diſputes ar the conference were very 
warm, but ended in nothing: according to the 
common cuſtom of reaſoning without principles, 
the pope maintained, that the church, which had 
been redeemed with the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ought not to be allowed to fink again into ſervi- 
rude ; that the mult be the ſlave of princes, if ſhe 
could not chooſe a prelate without their con- 
ſent; that it was inſulting God to give inveſti- 
ture by the crols and ring, which belonged to the 


I altar; 
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altar; and that it was a great diſhonour for con · 
ſecrated hands to be placed between the bloody 
hands of a layman. The German ambaſſadors 
had given better reaſons, and did not deign to 
reply to theſe ſophiſms; but, tranſported with 
rage, exclaimed, At Rome the ſword ſhall decide 
the diſpute. After their departure, Paſcal, in 


a council at Troyes, denounced new anathemas 


, Henry „ 


 kingof Eng- 


land, re- 
nounces in 
veſtiture 


from policy 


1111. 
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not be exe- 
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ainſt inveſtitures. 
It ſeems that the claim was renounced in 
France. Henry I. king of England, third ſon 
of William the Conqueror, had likewiſe relin- 
quiſned it; becauſe the pope conſented, that 
the biſhops ſhould do homage, which had for- 
merly been prohibited, as well as the inveſti- 
ture; and from policy he took care to be on 
good terms with the clergy. He not only had 
uſurped the crown, in prejudice of his eldeſt bro- 
ther Robert duke of Normandy, who was one 
of the heroes of the cruſade, but likewiſe ſeized 
his dukedom, and kept him confined in priſon, 


What a number, of cauſes for anathemas being 


denounced againſt him, if he had not been pru- 
dent enough to accommodate matters with the 


Pope! 


In the mean time Hewry V. being reſolved to 
get himſelf crowned at Rome, and to maintain 
his privilege by force of arms, marched with an 
army into Italy. Paſcal was too late in his ap- 
plication to the Norman princes, his vaſſals; and, 
for want of affiſtance, was obliged to enter into 
a negociation at Sutri, where it was agreed, that 
the emperor ſhould renounce the inveſtitures, 
not interrupt the freedom of elections, * 

tne 
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the domains of St. Peter, and make no attempt 


upon the life or liberty of the pontiff: on the 
other hand, the pope agreed to reſtore the regale; 
that is, the lands, the fiefs, all the regal rights, 
either uſurped from the crown, or beſtowed by 
the liberality of princes; that he would crown 
Henry, and give him ſuccours. It was impoſ- 
ſible to execute this treaty; and neither party was 
ſincere, or had any confidence in the other. 
Henry was received at Rome, and declared 
emperor by Paſcal; but the biſhops were very 
far from agreeing to the reſtitution of the regale, 
without which the emperor would not give 
the right of inveſtiture, The pope refuſed to 
crown him, if he did not abſolutely renounce it; 
the nobles and prelates in the train of the em- 
peror, declared the convention of Sutri null; 


upon which they immediately quarrelled, and 


They quar= 
rel again, - 
and the pope 
admits the 
right of in- 
veſtiture. 


the pope was made priſoner. He then authen- - 


ticated the right of inveſtiture, crowned Henry, 
and preſenting to him one half of the hoſt dur- 


ing maſs, As this part of the vivifying body is ſepa- 
rated from the other, ſaid he, ſo may whoever of us 


brauks this treaty be ſeparated from the kingdom 


of Feſus Chriſt ! Henry aſked leave to bury his 
father, whoſe body had been dug up by order 
of the court of Rome, and obtained it; but not 
before ſome biſhops had atteſted, that Henry 
died a penitent. 

He had ſcarcely ſet out to diſcharge that duty, 
when complaints were heard every where againſt 
Paſcal. The pontiff, who had already repented 
of the treaty, zealouſly ſeized the opportunity of 
breaking it; at a council held in Rome, he de- 


crane 
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Ae it aul and a an eternal attachment 


to the decrees of Gregory VII. and Urban II. 


The inveſtitures were anathematiſed by the 
council, and a violent fanaticiſm let looſe its rage 
againſt the emperor, who was excommunicated 
at Vienne, in Dauphiny, a city in his own domi- 
nions. Conon, the legate, excommunicated him 


likewiſe at Jeruſalem, and held councils in 


Greece, Hungary, Saxony, Lorraine, and France, 
to fulminate new ſentences againſt him. A monk, 


who was abbot of; Vendome, carried his zeal ſo 


far as to accuſe tHe pope of prevarication ; and 
in a letter, which he wrote to him upon that ſub- 
ject, alledges, that to ſubmit to inveſtiture, ac- 
—_— to the fathers, is hereſy; and, by grant- 

ing it, the faith, purity, and liberty of the 
church are deſtroyed. Joſceram, archbiſhop of 
Lyons, writing with the ſame warmth, confeſſes 


that, properly ſpeaking, the inveſtiture is not a 
hereſy; but to believe it lawful, certainly 1 is one. 


To what is religion not expoled by uniting the 
prejudices of ignorance and party 1 with its 
doctrines 
Rebellion, civil war, and 1 were re- 
vived; the decrees of the church were become 
ſanguinary laws; Paſcal was afraid, that by ex- 
communicating the emperor he would perjure 
himſelf; but the legates and councils did it ſuffi- 
ciently, and the Saxons and other rebels pro- 
cured him ample means of being revenged. 
While all Germany was in flames, the famous 
counteſs Matilda died, who had been the ſlave 
and ſupport of the court of Rome ever {ince the 
time of Gregory VII. She was in poſſeſſion of 
Tuſcany, 
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Tuſcany, Parma, Placentia, almoſt all Lom- 
bardy, Spoleto, &c. ſhe was ſole heireſs of the 


duke and marquis Boniface, her father, and of 


her mother, the ducheſs Beatrix, of the family 


of Charlemagne. She was the widow of Godfrey 
Crookback, duke of Lorraine, and married 
Guelph, duke of Bavaria, from whom ſhe was 
divorced, Some time before her death ſhe-re- 
newed the bequeſt of all: her territories to the 
Holy See, which could not fail to occaſion freſh 
diſturbances. The greateſt part being fiefs of 
the empire, ſhe had no right to diſpoſe of them ; 
but it is not ſurpriſing that Gregory VII. thought 
the title ſufficient; however, the emperor came 
to take poſſeſſion of his dominions, ; 
| He came to Rome, from whence Paſcal II. 
had fled for refuge ro the Normans, and was 
crowned again by Maurice Bourdin, a legate 
entirely devoted to his intereſt, After having 
excommunicated this legate, and endeavoured 
to recover Rome, Paſcal died, and was ſuc- 
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ceeded by Gelaſius II., an old monk of Clugny. 


The emperor not being able to prevail with Ge- 
laſius to approve of inveſtiture, ſet up Bourdin 
as antipope. Though Gelaſius was at firſt pro- 


tected by the Normans in Italy, he was obliged 


to fly to France; where he died, and was re- 
placed by the archbiſhop of Vienna, who took 
the name of Calixtus II. | 

This pope was a relation of Henry, and wiſhed 
to put an end to the diſpute, without relinquiſh- 
ing the plans of his predeceſſors. While he 
was holding a council at Reims, Henry came to 
confer with him in perſon near Mouzon _ as 
they 
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they did not agree, the conference was ſoon over. 


New excommunications were fulminated againſt 
the prince, and the ſubjects abſolved from their 


cath of fidelity. Oaths were no longer regarded, 


when they could be annulled by the word of a 
pontiff. Calixtus ought to have been convinced 
of the hatefulneſs of this abufe, from the an- 
ſwer of the king of England, whom he urged - 
to reſtore a prelate, who had entered into a dif- 
pute with the crown, Henry I. excuſing him- 


ſelf by faying, that he had fworn never to re- 


eftabliſh him; IJ am pope, ſaid Calixtus, I will 
abſolve you from your oath. The king anſwered, 
And what credit will be given to oaths, if it is ſeen, 


from my own example, that they can be cancelled by 


abſolution? 


The pope 

triumphs. 
haughtily 

over Bour- 
din, 


The pope's principal object was to expel 
Bourdin, the antipope, who reigned in Italy; 
and the Norman princes having ſupplied him 
with the means, he befieged him in Sutri. This 
unfortunate: man was delivered up to him by the 
inhabitants, who loaded him with reproaches 


when he was led to Rome riding backwards 


upon a camel, and expoſed to the inſults of an 


ta. 
The empe- 
ror in danger 
agrees with 
the pope 
about the 
zaveſtiture. 


enraged populace; after which he was thrown 
into priſon for life. The pope every where pro- 


claimed his victory, and cauſed himſelf to be 


painted with Bourdin at his feet. Moderation 
would have done him more ee but that 
was a virtue no longer known. : 
The emperor was likewiſe obliged at laſt to 
fubmit. The Saxons, who were always in re- 
bellion, had forced him to enter into a diſgrace- | 
ful treaty; the archbiſhop of Mentz had raifed 
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an army to oppoſe the inveſtitures and the ſove- 
reign, and the throne was upon the point of 
being overturned by excommunications. Henry 


prudently ſought for ſafety in a peace, which 
was concluded in a diet held at Worms ; where 
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he not only gave up the right of inveſtiture 
by the croßs and ring, but likewiſe the nomination 


to benefices, and even the regale of Saint Peter; 
that is, the ſovereignty of the territories of the 
church. The pope conſented, that the election 
of biſhops and abbots ſhould be made freely in 
his preſence, and that the perſons elected ſhould 
be inveſted with the regale by the ſceptre. 
Thus, by ſuſtituting the ſceptre to the eroſs 
and ring, one of the moſt dreadful difputes 
that ever diſtracted the human race was 
brought to a conclufion. There needs no 
better proof of the cruelty and abſurdity of 
ſaperfiition's for if the giving or receiving in- 
veſtiture be a hereſy, as had been frequently 
decreed, what ſignified whether it was perform- 
ed with a croſs or a ſceptre? 
Nothing leſs was required, ſays Muratori, 
* to eradicate an abuſe which had inſenſibly 


s crept into the church, againſt all the ancient 


* cuſtoms, that had always maintained the 


« freedom of elections, by openly condemning. 
% ſimony.“ Had this reſpectable author for- 


This accom» 
modation 
proves the 
abſurdity of 
the quarrel, 


Opinion of 
Muratori on 


this ſubject. 


gotten, that even the practices of antiquity 


degenerated into abuſe, when the face of the 


church had been changed by ignorance and the 
paſſions? How were elections carried? How 
are they at this day in ſome countries ? Beſides, 


whether the prelates were choſen according to 


2 the 
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the canons, or nominated by princes, they 
equally received inveſtiture; ſo that this re- 


flexion of Muratori ſeems to be ill founded. 


A general council held at the Lateran, where 
more than three hundred biſhops aſſiſted, 
confirmed the peace between the emperor and 
the prieſthood, pronouncing anathemas againſt 
whoever ſhould infringe the truce of God, the 


obligation to keep which, was always acknow- 


ledged, yet conſtantly violated. T hey likewiſe 
excommunicated whoever ſhould ſeize Bene- 


vento; a precaution which ſufficiently proves, 


that temporals were not neglected. The pre- 
lates, upon this occaſion, were likewiſe zeal- 
ouſly animated againſt the power of the monks: 
« They have only, ſaid they, to take the croſs 
and the ring from us, and ſubject us to them, 
<« ſince they poſſeſs our churches, lands, caſtles, 


F tythes, and the oblations both of the living 


« and. the dead: the canons, and clergy are 
« contemned, ſince the monks, who, inſtead 


of living in ſacred repoſe, according to the 


« rules of St. Benedict, are prompted. by i in- 


ſatiable ambition to uſurp our rights.“ In 


conſequence of this, the abbots and monks 
were prohibited from giving the privilege of 
penance, viſiting. the ſick, and even chanting 
public maſſes. This is a very extraordinary 
contradiction to the decrees of Urban II. and 
ſome other popes: but the power of the monks 
was not injured; they increaſed daily in num- 
ber, credit, and riches, having the court of 
Rome and the temper of the times in their 
favour. It is evident from every hiſtory, 51 | 
| rom 
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from them the enormous power of the pontiffs 
was principally derived, becauſe at that time 
they had the whole power in their hands. 

Henry V. expected to recover his authority, 
and to be revenged of his enemies: he could 
not forgive Louis VI., ſurnamed the Fat, ſuc- 
ceſſor of Philip I. king of France, for having 
received and protected the pope, and in ſome 


degree aſcribed to him the abuſe with which 
he was treated by the council of Reims. He 


wanted to humble France, that he might after- 
wards reduce the princes of Germany, who were 
become independent; and joining with his ſon- 
in-law Henry I. king of England, who was 
then at war with Louis about ſome places in 
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Normandy, he marched at the head of a nu- 


merous army: but the French ſignaliſed them- 
ſelves by their zeal upon this occaſion; and 
though the vaſſals were not very ſubmiſlive to 
the crown, they were eager to arm againſt a 
foreign enemy; ſo that Louis was ſupported by 


The zeal of 
the French 
defeats his 
deſigns. 


an army of two hundred thouſand men. On 


the other hand, while the emperor was advan- 
cing towards Champagne, he received the news 
of a revolt, which made him immediately re- 
paſs the Rhine without having ſtruck a ſtroke. 
It may be aſked, Why did not Louis with this 
great army go and attack Normandy ? The rea- 
lon was, becauſe, though his vaſſals were very 
willing to defend him, yet they did not chooſe 
to increaſe his power, They readily conceived, 
that a duke of Normandy, who was at the 
ſame time king of England, was a formidable 
vaſſal for a king of France; that ſuch a rival- 

Vol. I. | N ſhip 
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ſhip would neceſſarily ſubfiſt between them, 


as might frequently occaſion bloody wars; by 


which the other vaſſals might preſerve their in- 


dependence, and they had no deſire to break 


the equilibrium in favour of the lord paramount, 


Such was the ground-work of feudal policy. 


CHAP. VI. 


Schiſm of Anacletus,— Pontificate of Innocent II. 


St. Bernard's univerſal Influence over the 
Minds of the People. 


he emperor Henry V. dying in the year 


25, without iſſue male, the crown was 


claimed by his two nephews the dukes of Suabia 


and Franconia. The votes of the greateſt part 
of the princes were in favour of Conrad, duke 
of Franconia; but by the intrigues of the arch- 


biſhop of Mentz, and his influence over the 
lower rank of nobility, Lothaire, count of 
Suplenbourg, was choſen and proclaimed, 
though oppoſed by a majority of the princes. 
Conrad went into Italy, and was crowned at 


Monza, and afterwards at Milan. Honorius 


II. having ſucceeded Calixtus, Lothaire, by a 
formal embaſſy, ſent to inform him of his 
election; and the popes, who miſſed nooppor- 
tunity of turning every thing to their advantage, 
re from that time changed this proof of civility 


into an W n Warn duty. 


War 
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War was very ſoon kindled in Italy, and 
Honorius did not fail to excommunicate the 
competitor of Lothaire but a greater misfor- 
tune, which ſet all Europe. in a flame, was the 
ſchiſm occaſioned by the death of the pope in 
the year 1130. A few of the cardinals met 


clandeſtinely, and elected the cardinal Gregory, 


an old monk who took the name of Innocent II.; 
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but the reſt, being a majority of that body, 


aſſembled upon the ſame day, at the uſual time, 
and publicly elected Peter de Leon (who 
had been a monk of Clugny, the grandſon 
of a baptiſed Jew, whoſe family was conſider- 
able from its wealth), and gave him the name of 
Anacletus. Twenty-ſeven cardinals, the ſuf- 
fragan biſhops of Rome, the archprieſts and 
ſeveral abbots, wrote to the emperor Lothaire, 
that the election of Anacletus was the only 
canonical one, and that the other was made by 
a few who had been guilty of ſimony. The 
chief cardinal of his party wrote to thoſe of In- 
nocent's ; Is this your manner of chooſing a pope, 
in a corner, in the dark, and in ſecret, without 
ronſulting, or even ſummoning us? &c. Ana- 
cletus was repreſented by the other faction, as a 


bad man, who muſt have been a diſgrace to the 


Holy See. Undoubtedly, there was partiality 
on both ſides, Ss 5 5 

This diſpute was the prelude of a war, and, 
in all appearance, the ſtrongeſt would remain in 
poſſeſſion of the pontificate. Anacletus ſe- 


cured the intereſt of the Normans, who were 
become formidable in Italy, by giving the title 


of King of Sicily to count Roger II. duke 


1 La 


of 
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La Puglia and Calabria, with the ſovereignty of 
Naples and Capua, upon condition that he did 
homage, and paid the cuſtomary tribute. Ho- 
norius had excommunicated this prince, who 


aggrandized himſelf without his permiſſion. 


The behaviour of the popes to the Normans, 
and of them to the popes, always varied ac- 
cording to contingencies. 

Innocent was ſupported by a man capable of 
making him triumph over all his enemies; I 
mean the famous Sr. Bernard, abbot of Clair- 
vaux, a Burgundian monk, of the new order of 
Ciſtercians, of an active, auſtere, and inflexible 
temper, whoſe genius, eloquence, virtue, and 


reputation, had ſuch influence upon the minds 
of men, that he became the arbitrator in affairs 


of the greateſt conſequence, the oracle of the 
people, and in ſome degree the ruler of 
iſhops, popes, and kings. This extraordinary 
perſon, diſtinguiſhed by his abilities, enflamed 
with zeal for whatever he thought concerned 
the cauſe of religion, but tinged with the pre- 
Judices of the cloiſter, becauſe all his notions 
were formed on the maxims to which he had 
been habituated by his profeſſion, was deſtined 
to put all Europe in motion, as his opinions or 
pious intentions directed; but the reſpect due 
to his ſanctity ought not to incapacitate us 
from ſeeing thoſe defects which he derived from 
nature, and the age in which he lived. © 
The French balanced between the two popes, 


and Louis the Fat, who inclined to Anacletus, 
ſummoned a council to decide the matter: they 


referred the * to St. Bernard, who de- 
| clared 
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A in favour of Innocent, upon which, he 
was immediately acknowledged with univerſal 
acclamations. Gerard of Angouleme, who 


had been legate under Honorius, ſtill hoping 
to preſerve the ſame title, had repreſented 


Anacletus as an uſurper, and a man of looſe 
morals, and was doubtleſs believed by the holy 
monk; but he very ſoon contradicted his own. 


evidence ; for upon being refuſed the office of 


legate, which he ſolicited from Innocent, he 


declared in favour of his rival, and occaſioned 
a ſchiſm in the kingdom. 


Innocent being driven out of Rome, 2 


refuge in Piſa, and from thence haſtened to 
France, where he was received with the greateſt 
reſpect, and plentifully ſupplied with money by 
the profuſion of the people. The king of 
England looking upon his title as very doubt- 
ful, was prejudiced againſt him, but his ſcruples 
were diſpelled by St. Bernard. What are you 
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and by the 
king of 
England; 3 


— of, ſaid he ro Henry; expiate your other 


ns, and I will take that upon my own head. 
Henry no longer heſitated, and immediately 
paid his reſpects to the pope. 

Lothaire was at J. iege, where Innocent ar- 
rived, and was received with the greateſt reſpect 
by the emperor, who led his horſe by the 

bridle, performing the office of a ſimple equerry; 

but he took the opportunity of demanding, 
that the right of inveſtitures ſhould be reſtored, 


which greatly embarraſſed the pope: however, 


Bernard, who attended him, openly diſputed 
the rights of the emperor, bore him down by 
* ſpirited cloquence, and obliged him tq re- 
3571 5 linquiſh 
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linquiſh his claim. Being abſolute maſter of 
the minds of the people, he ſeemed to diate: 
to crowned heads, 18 1890 

His letters, which, from the picture they give 
of the manners and ſtate of affairs at that time, 
are a very great curioſity, were filled with that 


zeal which influenced his conduct. The beaſt in 


the Revelations, to which it bas been given to 
blaſpheme and make war againſt the ſaints, has 
ſeized the apoſtolic chair, like a furious lion ready 
to devour his prey, You have another beaſt near 


vou, which hiſſeth in ſecret; the firſt is more fierce, 
| the other more ſubtle, This is the language of 


Innocent II. 
makes a gift 
of Corfica 
and Sardi- 


Blas 


his letter to Geoffry de Lorron, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. The two beaſts were, 
the antipope and his legate the biſhop of An- 
gouleme. Theſe anecdotes ſeemed to me to be 
of conſequence, to mark the character of the 
age with which virtues and vices are equally 
impreſſed. Lg be | 

While the king of Sicily ſuppreſſed a rebel. 
lion in La Puglia, Lothaire introduced Innocent 
with a ſmall army into Rome, and received 
from him-the imperial crown *, with the uſu- 
fruct of the territories of the counteſs Matilda, 


* Some years after, a picture was painted at Rome, 
in which the ceremony of the coronation was repreſented, 
with theſe two wretched lines under the figures : 


| Rex wenit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores, 
Poft homo fit papa, ſumit quo dante coronam. 


The court of Rome would have it, that the expreſſion 


homo pape (the pope's man) is a proof, that the empire 
is a fief of the Holy See; but it would be eaſier to prove, 
if ſuch matters were to be decided by ancient titles, that 
the territories of the Holy See are a fief of the empire. 
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upon condition of his doing homage for them 
to the Holy See. The pope, ar the fame time, 
gave Corſica tothe Genoeſe, and Sardinia to the 
people of Piſa, upon condition that they expelled 


the Saracens, The popes were always beſtow- 
ing what did not belong to them. Innocent 
was very ſoon obliged to fly from Rome, and 
take ſhelter at Piſa, where he held a council, 
that he might again excommunicate Anacletus 
and his coadjutors. St. Bernard was the life 
of this council, and it was to him that the 


1134. 
He is ob- 


liged to re- 
tire to Piſa, 
where he 
holds a | 
council, 


pope owed the ſubmiſſion of the people of 


| Milan, who at that time embraced his cauſe, 
Bernard refuſed the archbiſhopric of Milan, 
and ſome other Sees, and in his monkiſh habir 


ated a more conſpicuous part than the pope, 


but from humility deſpiſed honours. 
This unhappy ſchiſm was again to occaſion 


the ſpilling of much human blood. Anacletus 


triumphed in Italy by the aſſiſtance of the king 
of Sicily, and the emperor came with an army 
to reſtore Innocent; when he ſeized La Puglia 
from king Roger, and wanted to inveſt count 
Rainulf, but was oppoſed by the pope, who 
alledged, that the inveſtiture ſhould be given by 
him; however, they accommodated the diſpute 
by each of them placing a hand upon the 
ſtandard of La Puglia, while the ceremony was 
performed. The conqueſts of Lothaire were 
interrupted by a rebellion breaking out in Ger- 
many, and king Roger found no difficulty in 
recovering what he had loſt. At laſt, the death 
of Anacletus promiſed the ſpeedy extinction of 
the ſchiſm, and. Gregory the new antipope, in 
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two months after his election, yielding to the 
perſuaſions of St. Bernard, was led by bim ta 
the feet of Innocent II. The ſaint congratu- 
lated himſelf, that the triumph of the church 
was his crows and bis glory. 

In a general council held the following year 
at the Lateran, Innocent, according to a co- 


temporary author, lpoke 1 in the following terms; 


* You know, that Rome is the capital of the world, 
- that eccleſiaſtical dignities are received by the per- 


Canon on 
the authori- 
tyof princes. 


Tourna- 
ments and 
croſs bows 
were prohi- 
bited. 


* 


Innocent 
taken pri- 
ſoner by Ro- 


ger, to whom 


he gives the 
inveſtiture 
of Sicily. 


miſſion of the Roman pontiff, to be held as fiefs, and 
cannot be lawfully poſſeſſed without his leave, Sc. 


This was what the great affair of inveſtitures 


The twentieth canon declares, We do 
nat refuſe to kings and princes the power of ad- 
miniſtering juſtice after conſulting the biſhops. Not 


only * tournaments were prohibited, a prudent 


reſtriction frequently and uſeleſsly renewed, but 
likewiſe the odious and murdering art of croſs- 


bow-men and archers, that had been employed 


againſt the infidels. It would have been better 
to have prohibited war among Chriſtians. What 
would they have done, had the ule of de 
been known? F 
The king of Sicily having been excommu- 
nicated, becauſe he refuſed to ſubmit but upon 
advantageous terms, once more took up arms, 
and Innocent marched againſt him in perſon, 
but falling into an ambuſcade, was taken 
priſoner. Roger profiting by this advantage, 
procured the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 


Sicily anew, as he had done before from Anacle- . 


tus, and the treaty being concluded, went to 
kiſs the PODS: s feet, to beg his pardon, and to 
+ do 
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Aude homage; -upon which the uſurper, who 


had been loaded with anathemas, became a vir- 
tuous and reſpectable prince in the eyes of the 
court of Rome. St. Bernard, who had very 


much abuſed him, wrote to him very affection- 
ately, and ſent him a colony of his monks. 
There was ſcarcely any affair of conſequence 
tranſacted during this period, in which the ec- 
cleſiaſtical power was not ſeen contending with 
the civil; or, at leaſt, in which religious pre- 


judices were not the primary cauſe. What 


good might not religion, that powerful and 
univerſal ſpring, have done, if, freed from the 
deluſions of ignorance, it had only been em- 


ployed to impreſs the ſentiments and love of 
virtue, with divine truths, upoa the minds of 
men? Unhappily, its miniſters, who were ſome 
of them too ambitious, others but little in- 


formed, diſturbed kingdoms, and led the peo- 
ple aſtray, by miſtaking its principles. 


This was the cauſe of a ſturm which burſt in 


France. Louis VII. ſurnamed the Young, had 
ſucceeded his father Louis the Fat, in 1137. 
He was a good eaſy-tempered devotee, but 
: paſſionate, and jealous of his rights and of his 
honour. The chapter of Bourges havin 
choſen an archbiſhop who was diſagrecable to 
the court, he commanded them to elect another, 
excluding only that perſon; who being in 
favour with Innocent, very ſoon preſented him- 
ſelf at Rome, where he was conſecrated by the 
pope, who ſpoke of the king as a ydung man 
whom it was neceſſary to check and inſtruct; 
and added, that the excluſion of any individual 
I was 


Univerſal 
influence of 
religion in | 
civil mat- , 
ters, 
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was deſtroying the freedom of elections. Louis 


forbid the archbiſhop to be received; upon 


which, the pope and the prelate immediarely 
laid the kingdom under an interdict. An un- 
Juſt and odious ſentence; for every eccleſiaſtical 
function immediately ceaſed, every thing in- 
ſpired the minds of the people with fear, and 

led to fanaticiſm; and nathing was better calcu- 


| hated to make a ſuperſtitious people rile in re- 


Theobald, 
count of 
Champagne, 
turbulent 
and rebel- 


lious. 


Letters of 
St. Bernard 
zn his fa- 
vour. | 


bellion againſt their maſter. 

Theobald, count of Champagne, a ett 
hypocrite. guided by his ambition, united with 
the monks, and cloſely connected with Bernard, 
whom he had deceived by his pretended ſanctity, 
declared in favour of this archbiſhop, entered 
into a cabal, and occaſioned a civil war. The 
abbot of Clairvaux was at Rome, and joined in 
this buſineſs, as being the friend of the count, 
and an adherent of the court of Rome. He 
wrote to the king in the following terms: You 
have fo totally degroyed every idea of honour and 
prudence, that you have loſt all ſenſe of order or 


good principles. . Your exceſſes diſguſt 


me. I begin to repent of having been too indulgent 
to you on account of your youth, and if I have any 
influence, it ſhall be employed from henceforth in 
defence of truth, Writing to the miniſters, 
Joſſelin biſhop of Soiſſons, and Suger abbot 


of St. Dennis, he ſaid: How dare you to take 


upon you to guide affairs of this nature? What- 
ever a young king does amiſs, ought to be aſcribed 
to the moſt able members of his council. - A ſtrong 
prejudice againſt the ſaint is, that theſe two 


miniſters were ſtateſmen of equal virtue and 


3 abilities; 
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abilities; but even, if they had not been men 
of ſuch merit, the remonſtrance was too keen; 
—amidft the diſorders of faction, zeal too eaſily 
runs aſtray. 

But we muſt likewiſe obſerve, that the i impe- 
tuous temper of Louis the Young furniſhed 
juſt cauſe of complaint. Having made himſelf 
maſter of Vitri, a town belonging to the count 
de Champagne, and the inhabitants, who had 
fled for refuge to a church, continuing to de- 
fend themſelves, in a fit of paſſion, he gave 
orders to ſet it on fire, and thirteen hundred 
people periſhed in the flames. The king * 
ſeized with remorſe, warmly reproached himſel 
with his cruelty, and yielded to fentiments of 


penitence, which, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, was the 


occaſion of his going to the holy war. 

At the very time that the pontifical authori- 
ty was haughtily diſplayed in the dominipas of » 
other - princes, it was weakened even in the 


centre of the papacy. Arnold of Breſcia, a 


fanatical monk, had ſtirred up the people to 
rebel againſt. the temporal authority of the 


clergy, who, according to him, had no title 


either to lands or lordſhips, and ought to be 
ſatisfied with the voluntary offerings which 
were made to them; he ſaid, that princes ought 
to ſtrip them of their property for the good of 
the ſtate. The pride and haughtineſs” of the 


eccleſiaſtics, with the miſery and ſufferings of 


the people, gave weight to his violent declama- 
tions; but being driven out of Italy, he went 
to preach in Germany. Nothing is more conta- 
gious than a fanaticiſm which flatters the inclina- 


tions 
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tions of the multitude. The clergy became 
odious in their ſight, the ſpirit of liberty or li- 


centiouſneſs revived, and the popes felt the 


_ 0 
The Ro- ; 
mans reſtore 
the ſenate, 
and rebel 
againſt the 


Pope. 


Eugenius 
III. takes 

ſhelter in 
France. 


effects. | n 
A violent enmity divided the inhabitants of 


Rome and Tivoli. Innocent II. having excom- 


municated the laſt, laid ſiege to their town in 
perſon, and carried it, but did not ſuffer it to 
be diſmantled by his ſoldiers. This gave the 
Romans an opportunity of revolting; they 
reſtored the ſenate, renewed the war, and In- 
nocent died with vexation. His ſucceſſor Ce- 


leſtine II. governed only five months. After 
him, Lucius II. wanting to drive the ſenators 
out of the Capitol, was murdered with a ſhower 


of ſtones. 


4 


Eugenius III. formerly a monk of Clairvaux, 
and diſciple of St. Bernard, experienced the in- 
ſolence of the Romans as well as his prede- 


ceſſors. Arnold of Breſcia came to excite 


for its execution, 


their preſumption by his diſcourſes, and they 
compelled the nobles to ſwear obedience to a 


patrician whom they elected. The pope, at 
laſt, withdrew from Rome, and having wandered 


for ſome time to different towns in Italy, in the 
year 1146, ſet out for France, the common 
aſylum of the popes when obliged to leave their 
own dominions. Bernard, who. was looked up- 
on as pope rather than Eugenius (he ſaid ſo 
himſelt in one of his letters), .had already pro- 
jected a cruſade, and ſet every thing in motion 


"CHAP, 
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CHAP: VIE 
0 N of the Holy War, or the Cruſades. 


oi E muſt now look back a little, that we 
. may give an account of the origin of 
thoſe wars, which, from the object that occa- 
ſioned them, were called holy, and were at firſt 
inſpired by religious motives, to which others 
Teſs reſpectable were afterwards added, but, 
in their conſequences, proved equally fatal to 
the cauſe of religion and the ſtates of Europe. 


The firſt cruſade being mentioned in this place, 


will lead us naturally to the ſecond. FE, 
Gregory VII. laid the grand ſcheme of 
arming all the powers of Europe to recover 
-Paleſtine. In one of his letters, he ſays, that 
he had already more than fifty thouſand men 
ready to march under his command; but he 
was prevented by his diſputes with the emperor 
Henry IV. Beſide the religious motive of 
freeing Jeruſalem from the dominion of the 
Turks, ſome views of ambition might have 
induced the court of Rome to engage in this 
project. It was a means of extending her au- 
thority into Aſia, of making its princes tribu- 
tary, and of ſubduing the Greek church either 
by force or policy. An opportunity preſenred, 
which was ſeized with avidity, and we ſhall ſee 


what trifling ſprings could ſet the whole human 


race in motion. 
e A hermit 


28g 
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A hermit of Picardy, whoſemame was Peter, 
a bold enthuſiaſt, at his return from Jeruſalem, 
where he had been on a pilgrimage, repreſented 
the oppreſſion of the holy city, and the cruel 


treatment which the Chriſtians ſuffered, in ſuch _ 


| ſtriking colours, that Urban II. thought 


Urban II. 
held a 
council at 
Placentia 
for that gur- 
pole in the 


Fear 1095 · 


He ſucceed- 
ed bettet 
with the 
council at 
Clermont. 


The cru ade 
is formed 
there, 


Proper to ſet. both kings and people in motion. 
to recover it. This hermit, of a hideous 
figure, coyered with rags, walking barefooted, 
ſpeaking as a prophet, and hearkened to as 
ſuch, inſpired the people every where with an 
enthuſiaſm ſimilar to his own, The pope held 
a council at Placentia, in the year 1095, to 


determine upon the expedition; to which 


thouſands of people immediately flocked. The 


Italians greatly approved the undertaking; but 


whether it proceeded from attachment to their 
country, weakneſs, or circumſpection, they 
went no farther than beſtowing empty praiſe, 


and thereby ſhewed themſelves more enden 
than other nations. 


At a council held the ſame year at Clermont, 


in Auvergne, Urban found no difficulty in 


engaging the French vivacity, The anathemas 


denounced againſt king Philip, did nor prevent 
the people from entering into the views, or 
rather obeying the commands, of the Roman 


pontiff. He preached up war as a means of 
wiping away all the offences they had commit- 


ted; he placed all who took up arms under the 


protection of the church, and promiſed, that 


God would give them vict: ry, and the ſpoils of 


the Muſſulmen. I is tbe will of God, was 
echoed from every quarter. The people were 


anxious 
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anxious to receF from the hands of the pope 
or the biſhops, a croſs of red ſtuff, which they 
ſewed upon their clothes; from whence the 


names of cruſade and cruſaders were derived to 


expreſs this new kind of expedition, and the 
troops that were employed in it. The red 
croſs procured a diſpenſation from all penance, 
but, when once taken, the wearers were obliged 
to ſet out under pain of excommunication. 

However imprudent the project, the prevail- 
ing taſte and prejudices of the age occaſioned 
its being adopted without examination. A pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem had been long in faſhion, 
as an extraordinary act of piety, and an effec- 
tual means of ſalvation. They detefted the Sa- 
racens, who were followers of the religion of 
Mahomet. Their enterpriſes in Europe, and 
their oppreſſive tyranny in Aſia, whetted reli- 
gious zeal, which at that time inclined men 
too much to war; for to be no Chriſtian or 
Catholic was a ſufficient reaſon to deſerve eXter- 
mination, They imagined that nothing could 
be more acceptable to God than the deliverance 
of the holy f-pulchre ; and though they wor- 
ſhipped Jeſus Chriſt, who was preſent on the 


ſteps, and the monuments of his een in 
Paleſtine. (See Diſc. de Fleury) 

Beſides, all other paſſions were abſorbed in 
their love of war; they were delighted with the 
thoughts of adventures, and the brave were 
attracted by a paſſion for acquiring glory and 
gaining wealth. If principalities had been con- 


quered in Italy by a handtul of Normans, what 


Was 
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was not to be expected from he valour of an 
infinite number of warriors fighting under the 
banners of the croſs? What conqueſts to be 
2 looked for in Aſia! To mention nothing elſe, 
privileges, it was a very important advantage for men op- 
| preſſed with debts, expoſed m the proſecutions 
of creditors, or to the inſults. of their enemies, 
to place their perſons and property under the 
powerful protection of the church. ___ 
" Thefath, Laſtly; thouſands of wicked and abandoned 
— hey debauchees, to whom a long and ſevere penance 
had been preſcribed. by the canons, found the 
expiation of their offences in a plenary indul- 
gence, which was the more eaſy, as it changed 
© into a duty what was moſt. agreeable to their 
| | inclinations; going to war and making con- 
The ſe- queſts. If they ſucceeded, their fortune ſeemed 
venth, 2. to be ſecured in this world; if they died, A 
martyrdom crown of martyrdom was promiſed in the next. 
incae of Devotion and the paſſions, prejudices, . and 
habits, altogether concurred to produce the 
_ - ſame effects. So many cauſes uniting had al- 
8 moſt an inſurmountable power, and their con- 
currence is one of the moſt curious phenomena 
whe met Wich in Hitag, 
Prineipal Hugh, the brother of king Philip; Robert, 
een, duke of Normandy; Godfrey of Bouillon, duke 
175 of Lower Lorraine and Brabant; Euſtace and 
Baldwin his two brothers; Raimond count of 
Toulouſe, and Robert count of Flanders, were 
podle n among the number of Cruſaders. Biſhops, 
ther pro- Prieſts, monks, women, and children, were all 


perty 10 g enrolled in the holy army. People fold their 
property to defray the expence of the expe Girion 
| „ without 


upon this 
expedition, 
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without regarding the price, and the churches 
and monaſteries were made rich by being the 

urchaſers. The duke of Normandy mortgaged 

is dukedom to his younger brother Henry I. 
king of England, who had deprived him of 
that kingdom. The count de Toulouſe relin- 


f- dominions in favour of a baſtard of 


the family. Godfrey ſold Bouillon to the chap- 
ter of Liege. They never doubted that the riches 

| = —_ would recompenſe them an hundred- 
old. 8 4 „aan 
Cotemporary hiſtorians make the number of 
the firſt cruſaders to exceed ſix millions; but 
the beſt authors reckon only about thirteen 
hundred thouſand, and not one king joined in 
the enterpriſe. Notwithſtanding the prodigious 
emigration of ſubjects, it was an advantage for 
the ſovereigns that their powerful vaſſals car- 
ried into other countries that martial ardour 
which made them fo dangerous at home. 


Peter the Hermit, with ſandals on his feet, 


and a thick cord girt round his middle, acting 
both as prophet and general, and perſuaded 
that God would employ miracles to ſupply all 
their wants, was the firſt that ſer out, at the 


head of fourſcore thouſand men, without either 


proviſions or diſcipline; the command was 
ſhared with him by a poor gentleman, Walter 
"the needy, who was as ignorant as Peter. This 


a ' 
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Above * | 
million of 
eruſadere, 


but no king. 


Army of 
Peter the 
Hermit ex- 
terminated 
by the way.. 


vp * 


army of banditti committed dreadful ” out- 


rages in paſſing through Hungary and Bul- 
garia, and were almoſt exterminated on the 
way to Conſtantinople, Godeſc hald, a German 
prieft, followed next, with ſuch another army. 
TO be U Their 
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Their. zeal was ſo inveterate againſt the ſews, 
that a number of them, both men and women, 


in the deſpair to which they were driven by 


theſe madmen, murdered their own. children: 


but the Hungarians likewiſe cut that army in 


pieces. Hitherto the cruſaders have appeared 
only like wild beaſts, which people are eager to 
deſtroy. A bad omen of the holy war! 


The recep- , 


Alexis-Comnenus, emperor of, Conſtanti- 
nople, had applied to the Latins for ſuccours 
againſt the Turks, and gave the Hermit, with 


Tie wreck. of his army, a very welcome recep- 


tion; but he did not long continue ignorant of 
their diſpoſition, for the cruſaders pillaged and 
laid waſte the country, without even reſpecting 
the churches; for which reaſon he ſupplied 
them with ſhipping and proviſions to haſten 
their departure. The Chriſtians of Aſia very 
ſoon felt the effects of their outrages, and they 
were eaſily deſtroyed by the Turks. Peter 


returned to Conſtantinople to wait the heroes of 


Arrival of 


the French 
nobility, 


and Bohe- 


mond, ſon 
of Robert 
Guiſcard. 


They in in · 
ſpire the 
emperor 


the cruſade, and was ſupported in his misfor- 
tunes by enthuſiaſm : the crimes of his fanatical 
followers did not leſſen the merit of the expe- 
dition in his eyes. 
The French nobles at laſt arrived with their 
troops, and were joined by Bohemond, ſon of 
Robert Guiſcard, who hoped to be the founder 
of ſome kingdom in Aſia, as his father and 
uncles had been in Europe. Alexis-Comnenus, 
againſt whom he had long continued to make 
war, equally dreaded his valour and ambition. 
The depredations of the. firſt cruſaders, with 
the A and arrogance of the reſt, inſpired 
the 
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the emperor with a dread of their intentions. 
His daughter Anna Comnena | ſays,” that a 
French lord had the impudence to fit down by 
the emperor upon his throne, and carried his 
inſolence ſo far as to ſay, This Greek is an auda- 
cious clown to preſume to fit in our preſence. They 
very ſoon began to diſpute and quarrel, ' and 
Adhemar, biſhop of Puy, who was legate and 
general of the ernte propoſed to lay ſiege to 
Conſtantinople; but they were ſenſible that it 
would be diſgraceful for them to begin the eru- 
ſade by attacking Chriſtians. Alexis at laſt 
got rid of theſe dangerous gueſts, by providing 
them with whatever was neceffary' for their 
paſſage into Aſia, after having made them pro- 
miſe to do him homage for whatever conqueſts 
they ſhould gain from the Turks. The Greeks 
extol his prudence, and the Latins charge him 
with perfidy. The queſtion is, Was his diſ- 
truſt well or ill- founded? We ſhall fee after- 


wards whether 1 was threatened 7 | 


the cruſaders. 
The Mahometan empire had been gresely 
weakened by the diviſions which prevailed 
among the Turks. A ſultan, or ſoudan, reigned 
at Nice in Bythinia, another in Perſia, a chird 
at Antioch, and a fourth at Damaſcus; ſo that 
Aſia, as Well as Europe, contained a number 
of petty ſtates, included in greater kingdoms, 
which were founded by uſurpation, and fell a 
prey to diſſentions. More than fix hundred thou- 
ſand combatants, commanded by warlike princes, 
ſet out to attack theſe enemies of Chriſtianity. 
Such an army might have gained immenſe con- 
U 2--:-: quelts, 


The Tutks 
by their 
diviſions | 
might have 
been con- 
quered, . 


Siege of 


Antioch, 


Miſunder- 
ſtanding 
among the 
_ _.ruſaders; 


The troops 


animated 
by the 


Death of 
the legate 
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queſts, b but a unity among the leaders, prudence, 
and diſcipline, which alone can ſecure Victor, 8 


were wanting. 


However, in the year 1097 Nice was taken, 


and the army of the ſultan Solyman twice, de- 


feated. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, - penetrated, as 2875 Meſopotamia, took 
the city of Edeſſa, and founded a principality. 
They laid ſiege to Antioch; and Bohemond, the 
moſt artful politician of che cruſaders, infited 
on that place being ceded to him, but was 


oppoſed by the count de Toulouſe. Their ſuc- 


ceſs was retarded by the miſunderſtanding among 


the chiefs, and the. troops were conſumed by | 


famine and diſeaſes. Their zeal began to coo 
and numbers quitted the army to return to 


Europe; but Bohemond at laſt obtained his 


requeſt, and after. A lang hege Antioch ſur- | 
rendered. | 

- The Chriſtians in their turn were beſieged 
there by an army of two hundred thouſand 
men, and the + marvellous, was employed to 
revive their drooping courage. A prieſt de- 
clared that he had been favoured with a revela- 
tion of the place where the lance which pierced 
the ſide of Jeſus Chriſt was buried. He was 
followed; the earth was dug, the head of a 
lance was found, and the NE exclaimed, A 


miracle! a miracle An engagement was im- 


mediately reſolved upon; the holy lance, car- 
Tied by the legate, inſpired the troops with 


heroic valour, and the infidels were defeated. 
Soon after this died the legate Adhemar du 
Puy, a valiant leader, who alone was * 
0 
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of reſtraining the Bemo of the clergy, r 
which was daily inereaſing. The generals wrote The pope 
to the pope, inviting him to come and aſſume» ne 
the command. We have defeated the Turks command 
and Pagans, 5 they, do you come and con- 1 wor k 
e quer the heretics, Greeks, Armenians,” Sy. 5 — 
64 rians, and Jacobites; you ſhall! have [ths 3 
e gloty of uniting the whole world under your 
4. authority.” This ſhews that the cruſaders 
would ſooner or later have turned their arms 
againſt the Greeks. - Urban II. had not the 
courage of Gregory VII., and only ſent Daim-' 
bert, archbiſhop of Piſa, in quality of Jegatez 
a man who was exceedingly zealous for 88 
intereſt of the court of Rome, and above Gy 55 
things to extend its aurhority over the Eaſt. = 
The cruſaders having made themſelves. ry 1099. 
ters of Antioch, advanced towards Jeruſalem. mii 
According to the generality of hiſtorians, their lem. 
army was reduced to twenty thouſand foot” and | 
fifteen hundred horfe, and what ſeems incre- | : 
dible, the garriſon conſiſted of forty: thouſand ; 
yet the city was taken by aſſault at the end of 
five weeks. The conquerors ſuffered none to 
eſcape the ſlaughter; yet when they were glutted 
with blood, they immediately became ' devout 
Re and in religious tranſports ran bare- 
bot to viſit the holy ſepulchre. This contraſt 
of barbarity and piety gives a lively picture of 
the manners of the age, and accounts for the 
events Which were the conſequenee. | 
Notwithftanding every effort of the ſeditious Gage et 
clergy to get a patriarch choſen, Godfrey was 1 
elected king or duke of Jeruſalem. The er ale ing 
I 3 : legate Jeruſalem, 
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lebe bile afterwards clothed with the dignity | 


of patriarch, maintained that Godfrey had given. 


but yields 

_ almoſt every 

thing to the 
ate. 


The Vene- 
tians engage 
in the cru - 


ſade when 


they expect 
to profit by 
WR” 


the conqueſt to God, and of courſe it belonged. 


to the — That pious, credulous prince 
yielded almoſt every thing to him, except only 


one or two places, and declared that, if he died 
without poſterity, the patriarch ſhould be his 


ſucceſſor. An old Engliſh hiſtorian calls this 
conqueſt 4 kingdom excefſ vely ſmall, and almoſt 
4 diſgrace io the name. Such was the fruit of 


the firſt cruſade, 


Their ſucceſs was greatly exag cared. in 
Europe, and Hugh, brother of the king of 
France, collecting new troops, went to meet his 
fate in the Eaſt. The Venetians aſſiſted Ber- 
trand, ſon of the count of Toulouſe, to found the 


ſſmmall principality of Tripoli in Syria, of which 
da they demanded a part. Venice had, at firſt, 


; Venice, Ge- 
noa, and 
Piſa, profit 


greatly. 


refuſed to aſſiſt the cruſaders with neceſſaries. 
« They. enriched themſelves more than ever, 
« ſays M. de Voltaire, by their commerce with 
the Mahometans, and were afraid of being 
6% deprived of the privileges which' they en- 


«. joyed among them. The Genoeſe, Piſans, 


& and Greeks, fitted out veſſels loaded with 


* proviſions, which they ſold to the cruſaders 


e on the coaſts of Aſia-Minor. The wealth of 


4 the Genoeſe increaſed, and the world was ſoon 
«ſurpriſed to ſee Genoa erected into a powerful 


<& ſtate.” In this manner did the Venetians delay, 


till they found the advantage they could derive 


by engaging in the cruſades. In theſe com- 


mercial towns, intereſt guided every thing, and 


they. alone profited by that madneſs with _— 
al 
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all Europe was agitated, This is the period in 


which the foundation of a flouriſhing commerce 


was laid, which was one day to change the man- 


ners and political ſtate of Europe. 

Three, monaſtic and military orders, the 
Hoſpitallers, the Templars, and Teutonic 
knights, were inftituted at Jeruſalem, to pro- 
tect the pilgrims from the attacks of the Turks, 
This inſtitution was worthy of an age in which 


Three mili. 
tary and 
monaſtic 
orders infti- 
tuted at 

— 5 


the ſacred was ſo confounded with the profane, 
that it was thought the virtues of the monk 


might be united with the qualities of the ſoldier. 
The new orders, loaded with, wealth and par- 


ticular privileges, in a ſhort time became 


greedy, licentious, and inſolent - warriors, ene- 


mies of one another, and by their mutual hatred 


weakened the cauſe of Chriſtianity. N 

What happened before in Europe was like- 
wiſe ſeen in Aſia: every lord wanted to erect a 
ſovereign power; principalities were ſubdivided 
into fiefs; diſcord prevailed, and the Turks 
would ſoon have deſtroyed them, if they had not 


The Chriſs 
tians in Afia 
weakened 
by diſcord, 


likewiſe been divided among themſelves. The. 


new princes having refuſed to do homage, as 


they had promiſed, to the emperor Alexis, it 


produced another war. The proceedings of 


the tranſplanted Chriſtians were neither guided 


by religion nor policy, and their eſtabliſhment 
threatened their total deſtruction. | 
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ts cond Crd pridchil up by St. Bernard. 


in 
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[ob HE Turks had. ade: a Edeſſa, 


1446. 
— 1 and there was great reaſon to be appre- 


poſed in the hendve for the fate of Jeruſalem, when Euge- 

Ver, nius III., fifty years after the beginning of the 

| cruſades, received deputies from the Eaſt, who 
came to ſolicit a ſecond. Louis the Tou 

who reproached himſelf for the maſſacre. of 

Vitri, by the advice of St. Bernard, zealouſly 

embraced this method of expiating his offence. 

At an Aſſembly held at Vezelai, in Bur- 

gundy, the king and the abbot, mounted up- 

on a ſcaffold, exhorted the people to join in 

carrying on the holy war againſt the worſhippers 

of idols; for ignorant prejudice had repreſented 

the Muſſulmen as idolaters, though they were 

st. Bernard mortal enemies of idolatry. Louis and his 

gives te queen Eleonora took upon them the croſs; and 

Louis the the number of croſſes which had been prepared 

toe 19 being inſufficient for the people that applied, 

bis queen. Bernard made ſome of a part of his robe, and 

gave leave to every one to make for himſelf, 

me n Another aſſembly appointed him general of the 

mand of the Cruſade; but, too artful to accept the employ- 

oY ment, he contentgd himſelf with preaching up 

its advantages, and when he had ſet the whole 

kingdom in a flame, haſtened to diſplay his 


zeal in Germany, 
He 
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He is repreſented by biſtorians as running 
from town to town, and though ignorant of 
the language of the country, yet making the 
people follow him, and performing numberleſs 
miracles, which were more perſuaſive than dos 
diſcourſe, The miracle of miracles, accordin 

to him, was the prevailing with Conrad III., 


the firſt emperor of the houſe of Suabiaz who 


was little inclined to take the croſs, | Bernard, 
in a private converſation, inſiſted upon the ad- 
vantages of a penance /o light; ſo ſpont, and ſo 
glorious, without obtaining any other anſwer, 
than that it ſhould be deliberated in council, 
and the following day he ſhould be informed of 


j 


He pril ails 
with the 
emperor 
Conrad III. 
to go to _ 
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the reſolution. Impatient to carry his point, 


he preached that ſame day with ſo much fervour, 

that the emperor immediately took the croſs; 
The holy monk every where gained an influence, 
of which there had been no parallel; but the 


ſucceſs did not keep pace win has oe and 
wiſhes, 


ſeventy thouſand men at arms: theſe conſiſted 
of the nobility, who were heavy armed, and 


followed by. a much more numerous body of 


It is . that = of the tao armies had | 


light cavalry; a man at arms always had a 


number of horſes in his train. The infantry 
was not numbered. Such ſtrong armies united, 
acting in concert, and directed with prudence, 
might undoubtedly have done great things, but 
they ſhamefully periſhed. Ihe princes ſeemed 


to be hurried to deſtruction by a kind of inf. 
tuation. 


The 
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The emperor Conrad was the firſt that ſet 
out: he was the brother-in-law of Manuel- 
Comnenus, at that time reigning in Conſtanti- 
nople; but, however, the Greeks, either from 
the cruſaders committing the ſame outrages, or 
dreading in future from what had formerly 
happened, were equally apprehenſive as in the 
time of Alexis. When Louis the Young ar- 
rived, a French biſhop! propoſed, that they 
ſhould attack Conſtantinople; and certainly, 


the Latins had almoſt as great an averſion from 


the Greek ſchiſmatics as the Mahometans, whom 
they believed to be idolaters. If Manuel-Com-. 


nenus betrayed them, as has been alledged; 
if he gave treacherous guides, and contributed 


to their deſtruction; that prince, who in other 
reſpects was reckoned generous and valiant, and 


is celebrated for his victories, could not be 


ſuſpected of hating them without ſome reaſon. 

Conrad, while in Aſia Minor, imprudently 
entangled himſelf in rocky grounds, where the 
Sultan of Iconium, who was a better general, 


cut his army in pieces; upon which he fled to 
Antioch, made the pilgrimage of Jeruſalem, 


and returned to Europe with only a handful os 
men. Louis had the {ame ſuccefs in his ex 

dition: he was defeated by the Turks, fled to 
Antioch, made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and 
brought nothing back to France, but the ad- 
vantage of having viſited the holy ſepulchre, 
and the mortification of believing, that he had 
_ diſhonoured 75 his wife who een 

Im, 


They 
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They both returned without having acquired 


any honour, and almoſt without a train, and, 
what was worſe, they did not profit by their 
misfortunes. 
in the year 1148, but were betrayed by the 
Chriſtians of Paleſtine, who ſaved the town. 


They had laid ſiege to Damaſcus bon 


« 


1149. 
They rerun” 
without 
having 
gained any 
our. 


If the Chriſtians deteſted one another; if they | 


became mutual enemies; if the devotion of the 
cruſaders was accompanied with the commiſſion 


of every crime, can we be ſurpriſed at the in- 
evitable evils which befel them? The. abbot 


Suger, the prudent miniſter of France, had 
foreſeen the fatal effects of this enterpriſe, and 
oppoſed it. St. Bernard might have foreſeen 
them, as they were connected with the manners 
of the age, and had been foretold by experi- 
ence. He would have ſaved the ſpilling 
much blood, and prevented his being e 
to the ſevereſt reproaches : he attempted to 
make his excuſe, by laying the blame upon the 
fins of the cruſaders; but ſuch apologies — 
have been made before the event. 

At the time that France was loſing ſo many 
of her warriors in a fruitleſs expedition, the 
country enjoyed peace under the prudent go- 
vernment of Suger. 
he did not judge from deceitful appearances, 


but from the real good or hurt that ought to be 
expected; and though he could not be totally 


free from prejudices, yet he had none but what 
yielded to reaſon. Bernard, whoſe lively and 
turbulent zeal acted ſometimes upon ill-founded 


of 


The abbot 
Suger judged 
better of this 
enterpriſe 
than St. Ber- 
nard. 


Prudent ad- 
miniſtration 
of pers 


Pious without enthuſiaſm, 


ſuſpicions, as in his conteſts with Abelard, with 


Gilbert de la Porree biſhop of — and with 
6 the 
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the venerable Peter abbot of Clugny, likewiſe 
attacked Suger, at a time When the manners of 


that abbot. ſeemed to him unſuitable to his 
character. Suger anſwered him by reforming 
his monaſtery. of St. Denis, and by ſetting an 
example of 57 larity. Having been the miniſter 
of Louis the 


at, and afterwards of Louis the 


\ Young; he always conducted national affairs like 


* - 
us I 
n Ty 


„ 1132. 
Imprudent 
divorce of 
Louis the 
Voung from 
Eleanora of 
Guienne, 


an abe ſtateſman, while the abbot of Clairvaux 
managed them like a myſtical or prejudiced 
monk. While we admire the virtues of the 
ſaint, let us not be afraid to ſay, that his pre- 


judices were ſometimes dangerous out of the 


cloiſter. 


Eu TN King if 1 very neon 
ful— His Quarrels with J bomas Ape 


cuted a project which had been obſtructed 
by the prudent counſels of that great miniſter. 
Queen Eleanora, heireſs of Guienne and Poitou, 
was ſuſpected of having an unlawful commerce 
wich the prince of Antioch and a young Turk: 
ſhe could not endure her huſband, who, ſhe 


A che death of Suger, Louis exe- 


- faid, was more a monk than a king; but he 


hated his wife ſtill more, who, by her gallan- 
tries, had deſtroyed his peace of mind, and 
therefore divorced her upon the uſual Precence 

0 
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of kindred. She very ſoon was married to 
Henry Plantagenet,. duke of Normandy, who 
inherited Anjou and Maine from his father, and 
to whom ſhe brought two conſiderable provinces, 
of which the French crown was deprived by 
this divorce, and the fortune of Henry was 
completed by the acquiſition of England. Let 
us examine by what means he ſucceeded. | 
His mother Matilda, widow of the emperor 
Henry V., and afterwards married to the count 
of Anjou, was the only daughter and heireſs of 
Henry I. who died in the year 1125. Stephen, 
count of Boulogne, grandſon by the mother of 
William the Conqueror, got himſelf crowned 
king of England; he at firſt gained the nobility 
by dangerous conceſſions, bur he provoked the 
clergy by attempting to take poſſeſſion of their 
ſtrong holds; they therefore declared in favour 


301 
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powerful. 


Stephen 

king of Eng- 
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of Matilda, crowned, and afterwards betrayed 


her. Young Henry, whom ſhe had already 
made.duke of Normandy, maintained his claim 


with ſuch power and courage, that Stephen, in 


the year 1153, was obliged to ſet aſide his own 
ſon, and declare him his ſucceſſor. Stephen 
died the following year, and the houſe of Plan- 
tagenet taking poſſeſſion of the throne, formed 
a power the more conliderable, as to extenſive 
territories Henry II. added the greateſt abilities. 
Poſſeſſed of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Tou- 
raine, Poitou, Saintonge, Guienne, Perigord, 
Angoumois, Limouſin, and afterwards Bre- 


tagne, by the marriage of one of his ſons with 


the heireſs of that duchy, he had ſtrength ſuffi- 


cient 


Henry II. 
ſuceceds 
Stephen. 
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cient to make the king of France his weak ogy 


paramount tremble, 
England already enjoyed the advantages of a 


good government, the laws were in vigour, and 


crimes reſtrained, Thoſe caſtles in which a 
croud of petty tyrants had eſtabliſhed them 
ſelves during the weak government of Stephen, 
were no longer to be ſeen, nor thoſe mercenary 
troops which he had employed to reduce them, 
and which only ſerved to multiply robberies, 
Another abuſe which Henry II. wanted to re- 
form, was the exceſſive power of the clergy, 
the impunity which they ſecured to themſelves 
by privileges contrary to the civil laws, and the 


enormous. juriſdiction which they arrogated in 


every buſineſs, by connecting it with the canons, 
and making it a caſe of conſcience, This at- 
tempt ruined his peace, tarniſhed his glory, and 
brought misfortunes upon him, under which any 
other prince would have ſunk. 

He raſhly flattered himſelf with the hope of 
levelling every obſtruction by means of Thomas 
Becket his chancellor, a clergyman of great abi- 
lities and reſolution, who had hitherto been 

a zealous, ſplendid, voluptuous, warlike, and 
crafty courtier, poſſeſſed of the art of conform- 


ing to all the views of his maſter, The ing 


raiſed him to the See of Canterbury, the greateſt 
employment in the kingdom, where the privi- 


lieges of primate and chief of the peers gave 


Becket 
changes his 
conduct. 


him a power which was frequently dangerous, 
becauſe, at that time, it was exceſſive. Becket, 


when he changed his condition, aden altered 
| his 
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his conduct; he became a rigid biſhop, retired 
from the court, and dedicating his life to peni- 
tence and the exerciſe of good works, acquired 
the reputation of a ſaint, and by that means 


became the object of the people's adoration. 


During the time he ſtudied at Boulogne, he 
had imbibed the maxims of Italy with regard 
to the powers of the church; and his reforma- 
tion preſaged a purpoſe of maintaining them. 

The chief cauſe of their quarrels ſufficiently 
proves, that the king was not wrong in the 
grounds of the diſpute. Henry wanted to cauſe 
a prieſt who was guilty of a murder to be tried 


by the ordinary tribunals, and to ſuffer death; 


but this was oppoſed by Becket, who challenged 


the clerical immunities, and inſiſted, that none 


but canonical puniſhments could be inflicted. 
This abuſe had every where prevailed for a long 
time; to belong to the church was ſufficient to 
be fabltered from the ſeverity of the laws; and 
crimes which were the more heinous, as they 
ſtained thoſe hands which had been dedicated 
to the | ſervice of religion, were expiated by 
flight penances. 

In an aſſembly of biſhops ans, lords, which 
was held at that time in Clarendon, the king 
cauſed ſeveral articles to be received as being 
the ancient cuſtoms of England; among the 
reſt, That criminal eccleſiaſtics ſhould be 
« tried by civil tribunals ; that no perſon who 
% was an immediate vaſſal of the crown could 
* be excommunicated without the conſent of 
the king; that no perſon could appeal to the 


2 Pope, or leave the kingdom without 2 | 


4 ſion.““ 


He quarrels 


with the 


king about 
the immu- 


nities of the 


clergy, 


1184. 
A _ of 
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nion.“ The primate, led by the 


example, likewiſe promiſed to obſerve theſe 
articles without reſerve : but the opinion of pope 
Alexander III. made him ſoon change his 
ſyſtem, or rather confirmed * in his 1 
ſentiments. 

That pontiff ben A out toe Rome in in 
the year 1159 by Victor the antipope, took 
ſhelter in France, according to cuſtom.” Louis 
the Young and Henry II. went to meet him, 
and having diſmounted to receive him, one on 


each fide heid the reins. of his horſe. If the 


Becket like - 
wiſe con- 
demns 
them, and 
excommu- 
nicates 
Henry's 
miniſters. 


popes inſiſted, that kings ſhould ſerve them as 
equerries, with how much more reaſon might 
they repeal laws which they thought hurtful 


to the intereſts of the church! Alexander con- 


demned the articles of Clarendon: Becket did 
penance for having ſubſcribed them, and inter- 
dicted himſelf from the duties of his office, till 
he received abſolution from the pope. Henry, 
provoked by this conduct. could no longer 
reſtrain his reſentment, but proſecuted the 
primate, ſtripped him of his property, and 
ſentenced him to baniſhment. - Becker retired 


to France, where he was ſure of protection from 


a bigotted king, who was intereſted in foment- 


ing troubles in England, and from a haughty 


pope,” whoſe — he defended with as much 


zeal as if it had been his own. There he ex- 


Louis the 
Young 


communicated Henry's miniſters, and, in general, 


all who | were ſupporters of thoſe famous 
articles. 


Fl here v were almoſt perpetual quarrels between 
the two kings. The concluſion of a treaty be- 
5 een 
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tween them, furniſhed an opportunity of nego- 
tiating with an intention to accommodate this 


diſpute. Henry ſaid to the king of France: 


Let Becket only. ſhew the ſame ſubmiſſion to me 


which the moſt holy of his predeceſſors had for the 
leaſt of mine, and I ſhall be ſatisfied. The 
primate obſtinately refuſed to make the leaſt 
conceſſion without the clauſe, ſaving the honour 
of God and the liberties of the church. All the 
conferences were fruitleſs. 

Some time after, tranquillity was ae 
reſtored, as they agreed that the queſtion 
ſhould not be again agitated; but the conde- 

ſcenſion of the ꝓrince did not ſoften the haughty 
temper of the prelate. Becket no ſooner re- 
turned to England, than he excommunicated 


the archbiſhop of Vork, for having, in his ab- 


ſence, — — the eldeſt ſon of Henry, 
whom the king had affoctated with him on the 
throne. His violent proceedings drew from 
the king, in a fit of paſſion, that fatal expreſſion 
which he had ſo much reaſon to repent: Vill 
none of my ſubjefts revenge me of this ungrateful 
prieſt, that diſtratis my whole kingdom? He did 
not- foreſee the conſequences of an expreſſion 
which was ſo capable of inſpiring the deſire of 
committing a crime, and the effect was ſpeedy 
and terrible; — four gentlemen aſſaſſinated 
Becket | in his church. 

If Henry had not been ſo prudent as to ap- 
peaſt the pope by ſubmitting to his ſentence; 
if fanaticiſm had been ſet in commotion by ex- 
communications, the crown would have been 
e danger, eſpecially as Thomas of Can- 

„Vol. I. * . 
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terbury was honoured as a martyr, and worker 
_ of, miracles, which brought numbers of the 
; nobility and people to his tomb. Henry ſwore, 
that he was innocent of the murder; promiſed, 
that he would not cauſe the ae cuſtoms, which 
were contrary to the immunities. of- the church, 
to be obſerved; that he would not hinder ap- 
peals to the Holy See, and would only require 
ſufficient ſecurities from people who left the 
kingdom. To efface every ſiniſter impreſſion, 
he went in the year 1174, barefoot, to the tomb 
of the faint, and was beaten with rods by every 
monk in the abbey, It was much that he could 
extricate himſelf out of his difficulties upon 
theſe conditions; but in the end, he maintained 
the famous articles as being the ancient cuſtoms 
of the kingdom; he could render the appeals 
almoſt impoſſible by the ſureties which he re- 
quired; and by thus eſcaping the anger of the 
pope, diſpelled the ſtill more dangerous pre- 
% A A 
In virtue of a bull of Adrian IV. the prede- 
ceſſor of Alexander III., that able and ambi- 


Randing his tious prince had conquered Ireland, and com- 


pelled William king of Scotland to acknow- 
ledge himſelf his vaſſal: but though he was a 
kind father, he could not keep his three un- 
grateful ſons, Who were always ready to rebel 
againſt him, within the bounds of their duty. 
Louis the Young declared for them in the year 
1173, when Henry raiſed an army of banditti, 
called Brabangons, Routiers, or Cotteraux, who 
fold their ſervices to whoever would pay them, 
and compelled the three princes, to ſubmit. 
J „ After 
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after the death of Louis, being favoured by 
the policy of Philip-Auguſtus, the new king 18 
France, they revolted again. Henry II., 
prey to vexation, died in the year 1189, ie 
having conſented to a humiliating treaty exacted 
by the king of France, in favour of the rebel 
Richard, his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor. 

Europe was again ſet in motion by a new 
project of a cruſade. We ſhall ſee Philip- 
Auguſtus, Richard, and the emperor Frederic 
Barbaroſſa, hurried into this expedition. The 
laſt had been engaged in great diſputes in Italy, 
of which we mult give an account, 


* 4 


CHAP, X. 


| Reign of the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa.—T FTA 
_ Cruſade, in which be dies. —Philip- Auguſtus, 
Richard, Henry VI. Emperor. 


REDERIO 3 ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, A 
prince of an elevated and intrepid genius, 
in the year 1132, was choſen to ſucceed his 
uncle Conrad III. who intended that he ſhould 
be emperor, as he had but one ſon, who was too 
young to maintain himſelf in the government. 
The people of Italy, but more particularly the 
inhabitants of Milan, aimed at independence, 
and the name of liberty ſtirred up an univerſal 


ſpirit of rebellion in the country; but Frederic 
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| rebellious cities, cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
at Pavia and Monza, and then ſet out for Rome, 


where the ſpirit of ſedition principally pre- 


vailed. The Romans ſent a deputation to him, 
inſolently demanding that he would reſtore the 
ancient government, deliver them from that 
of the popes, and give them fifty thouſand 
hvres to be crowned emperor; but he ſpiritedly 


replied, that as he was their ſovereign, it was 


his bulineſs to preſcribe laws, and their duty to : 


obey. 25 Fw 
Pope Adrian IV., the ſon of a poor Engliſh 


eccleſiaſtic, went to meet Frederic at his camp, 


near Sutri, where an extraordinary diſpute aroſe. 
Some emperors having held the bridles and 


ſtirrups of the popes, Adrian alledged, that 


this ceremony was a duty, and refuſed the kiſs 
ol peace to the prince, becauſe he would not 


ſubmit to this humiliation. They diſputed with 
great keenneſs; but at laſt Frederic conſented to 
do the office of equerry, and the pope per- 


formed the ceremony of his coronation at Rome; 


without conſulting the Romans; who immedi- 


ately collecting in numbers, took up arms, and 
began a ſedition, which was not quelled before 


a great deal of blood was ſpil:: every, thing 


5 
He alledged, | 
that be had 
given the 
empire as a 


foreboded troubles and rebellions in Italy. 
The emperor, by his marriage with Beatrix, 

heireſs, of Renaud, count of Burgundy, re- 

covered poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Arles, 


from which large portions had been diſmembered 


ſince the reign of Henry V. This increaſe. of 
power did not prevent Adrian from iſſuing 


orders to him, as being lord paramount, for he 


ſaid, 
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ſaid, that he had conferred the empire as a 
benefice, The common meaning of this word 
was a fief, and it is not to be doubted, that the 
pope applied it in that ſenſe. His legate e 
ſaid at Beſangon : :+ Of whom does the emperor 
bold the empire, if it is not of our lord the pope? 
A count palatine drew his ſword againſt the 
raſh legate, but the emperor appeaſed the 
tumult. He acted with ſo much vigour, and 
was ſo ſteadily ſupported by the ſtates of Ger- 
many, that in 1158, Adrian declared, that a 
benefice, according to his idea, meant a benefit, 
and not a fef. He promiſed to efface the 
picture of the conſecration of Lothaire II., 
which, by the inſcription, alledged that he was 
vaſſal of the pope (Poſt homo fit papæ). 
We may 
Gregory VII. ſtill ſubſiſted, by the manner in 
which Adrian expreſſed himſelf when he gave 
Ireland, if we may uſe the term, to Henry 11. 
It is not to be queſtioned, according to him, that 
 Freland and all the iſlands that have received the 
- faith belong to the Holy See: and he demanded 
Peter-pence for this conqueſt, 
However, the ſyſtem of univerſal monarchy 
which had been conceived by the popes, and 
maintained by the Italian canonifts, was not 
more abſurd than that which was invented by 
the civilians of Boulogne, and which was 


adopted by Frederic Barbaroſſa. Theſe doctors, 
judging of every thing from the code of Juſtinian, 
as the canoniſts did from the forged decretals, 
not only laid it down as a e 2 that the 
_ will of the emperor bad the force of @ law, but 

X 3 likewiſe 


judge whether the pretenſions of 


explain 
himſelf in 
another 


ſenſe. | 


Pretenſions 
of the pope 
upon Ire- 
land and 

al: iNands, 


On the 
other hand, 
the lawyers 
of Boulogne 
ſuppoſed the 
emperor ſo- 
vereign of 
the world, ' 
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likewiſe gave him the empire of the whole world. 
Bartolus afterwards taxed the contrary opinion 


with hereſy, in the ſame manner as the inveſti- 


tures had been. Theſe are two important 
leſſons to teach men to diſtruſt official opinions, 
eſpecially when there is room to ſuſpe& them 
_— intereſt and partiality. What chimeras 

inſt the rights of ſociety have been without 
e defenders? In what ſituation muſt we 


have been at this day, if we had ES been 


The Roman 
law begun 


to be taught. 


Revolt of 


the Lom- is 
2 bards, 


Milan razed 
and rebuilt, 


debarred from reaſoning ? 


'Let us obſerve, by the bye, that Juſtinian's 
pande7s had been diſcovered at Amalfi about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
Boulogne became famous for the ſtudy of the 


Roman law. 


The emperor of the whole world always found 
rebels in Lombardy. In the year 1162, having 
taken and razed Milan, he cauſed it to be 
ploughed up and ſown with ſalt. Breſcia and 
Placentia were diſmantled; but the more theſe 
people, who were jealous of their liberty, were 


oppreſſed with taxes and grievances, the more 


impatient were they to ſhake off the gallinę 
yoke. The people of Milan rebuilt their walls, 


and, to inſult the emperor, built the city of 


_ 


Alexander 
III. gives 


reignty of 
the Adriatic 

fea to 

Venice. 


Alexandria * in honour of Alexander III. to 
whom Frederic oppoſed antipopes, and who 
avenged himſelf by excommunicating him, and 
depoſing him by his bulls. Venice, which was 
devoted to the holy father, beſides: F. erh 


* It was called in derifion Alexandria of yk * | 
cauſe a great number of the houſes were covered with 
ſtraw for want of time and materials. 
favours, 
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favours, received from him the ſovereignty of 
the Adriatic: ſea, for nothing could prevent his 
giving a ſea as well as a kingdom. The annual 
ceremony of the Doge's wedding the Adriatic 
was faid to be inſtituted at this period, : 

- Frequent rebellions in Germany favoured the 
attempts of the Italians. The league of 


Lombardy in 1168, comprehended Milan, 
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League of 
Lombardy, 


Mantua, Breſcia, Bergamo, Novara, Vercelli, 


Cremona, Aſti, Como, Lodi, Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Tortona, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Alexandria. Verona had a parti- 
cular league. Some towns detached themſelves, 


others joined in league according to contingen- 
cies,” and Frederic came for the fourth time to 


reduce them; but being defeated near Como, 
was obliged to agree to a truce with the Lom- 
bards for ſix years, to abandon the antipope 
Calixtus III., and to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the 


counteſs Matilda to the Holy See. The treaty. 


was concluded at Venice in the year 1177, 


Frederic de- 
feated, ſigns + 
a truce, | 


where the emperor kiſſed the pope's foot, held 


his ſtirrup, and received ablolution from him. 
William I. king of Sicily, according to the 
cuſtom of the Norman princes, was in alliance 
with the pope againſt the ſovereign of Germany. 

He was 'comprehended i in the treaty for a truce of 
ten years, though he had formerly been at war 


with Adrian IV. on account of his own do- 


minions, when he obliged that pontiff to give 
him the inveſtiture of La Puglia and Calabria, 
and likewiſe to confirm the famous appointment 
of the kings of Sicily to be legates of the pope 
in their own dominions, as granted by Urban II. 
X 4 Frederic 
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Frederic ſtill had diſputes with two popes, 


1 III. and Urban I., who not only re- 
fuſed their conſent to the conſecration of his 
ſon, but inſiſted on his reſtoring the duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, who was juſtly nuniſhed 
for his rebellion; that he ſhould diſpenſe with 
the clergy from ſerving feodal offices; that he 
ſhould renounce the right of mort-main ; and 
that all impropriations of tythes ſhould be 
reſtored to the church, as was ordered by the 
council of the Lateran in the year 1179. (It 
was that council which determined, that the 
votes of two thirds of the cardinals ſhould be 
ſufficient to decide the election of the pope. } 
The diſpute was growing warm, when difagree- 
able tidings from the Eaft occaſioned the third 
cruſade. This diverted the preſent quarrel, but 
was a ſource of other misfortunes. 

The Chriſtians who were ſettled in Aſia had 
run into all kinds of diſorders. Having be- 
come enemies to one another, from intereſt, 
from their ſavage diſpoſitions, national antipa- 
thies, the nature of the feodal government, and 
unbridled licentiouſneſs, they made themſelves 
execrable in the eyes of the Muſſulmen by 
their oruelties and robberies, to which they were 


not aſhamed to add perjury, from à perſuaſion, 


that oaths made to infidels were not binding; 
and this infamous conduct was too much au- 
thoriſed by the clergy. The military monks 
themſelves were in general become as barba- 
rous and corrupted as the reſt. The meritorious 
nous for e Al which ſhould have rendered 


the 
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the cruſades: ſacred, had ſcarcely produced any 
| thing but crimes and misfortunes. . | 


Mahometiſm, in the mean time, was fon 

orted by great princes, whole virtues have 
— eelebrated in hiſtory. Noradin, the ſultan 
of Aleppo, who died in 1173, was a model 
of humanity, juſtice, prudence, and courage. 
Saladine, of Perſian origin, who was attached 
to his ſervice, after having gratified his ambi- 
tion, a paſſion which is always committing acts 
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Noradin and 
Saladine, 
great princes 
among the 
Muſſulmen. 


Saladine 
makes him - 
ſelf very 

formidable, 


of injuſtice, ſurpaſſed him in generoſity, The 


calif of Egypt being dead, that general ſeized 
the thrane, cauſed the calif of Bagdad to be 
acknowledged as the true pontiff, and thereby 
putting a {top to a ſchiſm of long continuance, 
eſtabliſhed the ſovereign authority, which had 
been greatly diſturbed by religious diſputes, 
After the death of Noradin, Saladine rapidly 
extended his conqueſts, making himſelf maſter 
of Syria, Arabia, Meſopotamia, and Perſia, 
and very ſoon threatened Jeruſalem, which was 
in a more wretched ſituation after the cruſades 
than it had been before. 

Guy of Luſignan, king of that city, bur 
whoſe title was diſputed, collected about fifty 
thouſand men, and marched againſt the Sultan, 
who had laid ſiege to Tiberias, but was defeated 
in the year 1187, without making almoſt any 
reſiſtance, when he fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, who behaved to him with the greateſt 
generoſity. Saladine, however, ſtruck off the 
head of Renald of Chatillon, with a blow of 
his ſabre, for having been frequently guilty of 
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treachery to the Mahometans. Jeruſalem 


having 
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having yielded. at diſcretion, he not only de- \ 


clined to imitate the cruelties committed for- 


merly by the Chriſtians when it was taken by 


# — but likewiſe diſmiſſed a great number of 


the priſoners without ranſom; and after having 
made Guy de Luſignan ſwear never to take up 
arms againſt him, gave him his liberty; but 
with N of the MllwPLy that de Was 


violated. 


The aking of Jeruſalem, and a new cru- 
ſade for delivering the holy city, were very 


ſoon the ſole ſubjects of converſation through 


all Europe; Gregory VIII. and his ſucceſſor 
Clement III. revived the enthuſiaſm of the 


Saladine 
tythe ide 
firſt general 
contribu- 
tion. 


5 had taken the croſs, and was the fir 


people. Henry II. king of England, now ad- 
vanced in years, and Philip-Auguſtus, king of 
France, forgot their quarrels to go to the holy 
war, and impoſed a tax called the Saladine 
tythe, upon all who refuſed to be enrolled for 
the cruſade, which was the firſt inſtance of a 

general contribution; bur the clergy, though 
it was a religious war, alledged, that they were 
exempted, Frederic Barbaroſſa, led by his cou- 


rage, but without being influenced by 33 
who ſet 


out, being accompanied by his ſecond ſon the 
duke of Suabia. 


Frederic 
Barbarc ſſa 
and bis ſon 
die in Aſia. 


Iſaacus Angelus, the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, whoſe predeceſſor Andronicus-Comnenus, 
the murderer of Alexis-Comnenus II., had ſuf- 


fered an ignominious death, looking upon the 


cruſaders as enemies, had formed an alliance 
with Saladine and the ſultan of Iconium. 
F rederic at firſt engaged the Greeks, forced the 

paſſages, 
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paſſages, gained two victories over the Turks, 
took lcomum, and penetrated into Syria, where 


he died in conſequence of having bathed in the 
Salif, the ancient Cydnus, famous for the ill- 
neſs of Alexander. Of a hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, of which his army was com- 
poſed, ſcarcely eight thouſand remained, which 
were led by his ſon to Antioch, where Guy de 
Luſignan, notwithſtanding his oath, meditated 
an enterpriſe againſt Saladine. The Chriſtians 


laid ſiege to Prolemais, at preſent Acre, and at 


this famous ſiege the duke of Suabia died. _ 

Philip-Auguſtus, and Richard Czar-de-Lion 
king of England, ambitious rivals, but ap- 
parently united to carry on the holy war, pru- 
dently preferred going by ſea, that they might 


avoid the Greeks. After quarrelling by the way, 


they arrived at the ſiege of Acre. The Chriſtian 
army conſiſted of about three hundred thou- 
ſand men; but their ſucceſs was prevented by 
diviſions, jealouſies, and hatred. Among other 
conteſts, Guy de Luſignan, and Conrad mar- 
quis of Tyre, diſputed the kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem, as if the conqueſt had been infallible, 


and each of them was ſupported by a party 


ready to fight againſt the other. Can we be 
ſurpriſed, then, that Acre held out a ſiege of 
three years? Saladine, who had been ſomerimes 
ſick; ſometimes engaged in chaſtiſing rebels, 


came to its relief; but all hope was over, and 


the town capitulated. 

The Chriſtians, inſtead of uniting for the 
edncibieſt of - Jeruſalem, gave themſelves up 
more than ever to diſfentions. Philip Auguſtus, 

jealous 
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jealous of Richard, and tired of the fruitleſs 
expedition, leaving only a few troops, em- 
barked with the reſt of his army for France; 
but Richard, who was not ſo good a politi- 
cian, continued the war with 1 
that were equally aſtoniſning and ineffectual, 
After having defeated Saladine, he concluded 
a three years truce with him, that he might 
return to Europe; and all the fruits of this 
grand expedition were confined to the reduction 


of Acre. 


It muſt be confeſſed that the Chriſtians were 
Barbarians, when compared with this Muſſul- 
man, whom they expected to cruſh. Saladine 
apreed to pay a ſum of money for the ranſom 


of the inhabitants of Acre, and at the term of 


the firſt payment required hoſtages for the 
ſafety of the priſoners, offering to give others, 
on his part, until the payment of the whole 
ſum was completed. Richard taking this mark 
of diſtruſt for an inſult, cauſed five thouſand 
priſoners to be maſſacred; and the Sultan with 
Tegret avenged himſelf upon ſome Chriſtians 
by way of repriſal. Notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent proofs of treachery given by his enemies, 


* Saladine faithfully left them in poſſeſſion of the 
ſea· coaſt from Tyre to Joppa, as he had pro- 


miſed at ſigning the truce. By his will he be- 
queathed a ſum of money for charitable uſes, 
which the Chriſtians and Jews were entitled to 
ſhare equally with the Mahometans. He died 
in the year 1193, and his empire was torn in 
pieces by his children and the governors of the 

| different 
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different provinces, as almoſt always happened 
after the death of conquerors. hr 
_ While a legate, who was the pope's miniſter 
in England, irritated the people by his deſpotic 
behaviour, and Philip Auguſtus was preparing 
to take the advantage of his rival's abſence, the 
unfortunate Richard having been ſhipwrecked, 

and croſſing Germany in the diſguiſe of a pil- 
grim, was taken priſoner by the Duke of 
Auſtria, whom he had offended at the ſiege of 


Acre, and who gave him up for a ſum of 


money to the emperor Henry VI. That prince 
had married the heireſs of Sicily ; but Tancred, 
a natural ſon of the laſt king, Roger III., had 
ſeized that kingdom, and entered into an alli- 
ance with Richard, who of courſe was an enemy 
to. the emperor. Henry, in concert with the 
king of France, was not aſhamed to keep him 
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1193. 
King Ki- | 
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emperor 
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fifteen months in priſon, to accuſe him before 


the diet of the empire of an intended aſſaſſina- 
tion, and to exact a hundred and fifty thouſand 
 merks of ſilver for his ranſom. The hero of 
the cruſade was treated as a freebooter |! 
Philip had already inſtigated John, brother 
of the Engliſh king, to rebel, and given him 
the inveſtiture of the French provinces, on con- 
dition of receiving a conſiderable part of Nor- 
mandy. Richard was no ſooner ſet at liberty 
than he yielded to the tranſports of rage and 
revenge. The two kings continued at war for 
ſeveral years; but it conſiſted only of trivial 
engagements, ſieges, ſmart and bloody actions, 
which produced. no important conſequences, 
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twallowed up by the cruſades, how could great 
enterpriſes be expected ? They fought, then 
entered into treaties, and very ſoon took u 


arms again. Richard being wounded with an 
arrow at the ſiege of a caſtle in the Limouſine, 


where he expected to find a conſiderable booty, 
died in the year 1199. His valour proceeded 


1194. 
Henry VI. 
eruellyſeizes 


Sicily and 


La Puglia. 


from an impetuous temper which he never could 


1 moderate. 


Henry IV., who treated him ſo baſely, em- 
ployed his ranſom to conquer Sicily. The 
marriage of that emperor with the princeſs 
Conſtance, the only lawful heireſs of the Nor- 


man princes, gave him a title which he could 


Theſe re vo- 
lnutions 
prove the 
advantzge of 
the Salic 
law, 


not realiſe but by force of arms. After the 
death of Tancred, to whom the pope and the 
people had confirmed the ſucceſſion, he went 
into Italy at the head of a numerous army; 
reduced La Puglia and Sicily; and, as if acts of 
barbarity had been calculated to ſtrengthen a 
power which they render odious, cauſed the 
body of Tancred to be dug up, the eyes of his 


young ſon, William the Third, to be put out, 
and put to death or perſecure ei partiſans. 


It was by this me at the family of 
Suabia got poſſeſſion of thoſe dominions, which 
had been gained from the Greeks and Saracens 
by ſome gentlemen of Normandy. Thus, 
« ſays M. de Voltaire, twenty provinces have 
been under the dominion of ſovereigns whom 
4 nature had placed at three hundred leagues 
« diſtance; a ſubject of perpetual diſcord, and 
<« a proof of the wiſdom of the Salic law, which 
__ Call more beneficial to a ſmall ſtate than 
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te to a great kingdom.” Ought he not to * 
added, if a ſmall ſtate had power to ſupport 
itſelf againſt the claims of powerful princes 
who are intereſted in the wr och ? Do they re- 
gard the welfare of the people? 

It is ſaid that the emperor was puniſhed for 
his cruelties by his own wife, whoſe rights he 
had a little before ſecured, and that ſhe re- 


venged her countrymen by giving him poiſon. - 


He had propoſed to the Germans to unite Sicily 
to the imperial territories, to make all the fiefs 
hereditary, and to give up the right of mort- 
main, upon condition that the empire ſhould 
be declared in the fulleſt manner . ſucceſſive and 
hereditary in his family. More than fifty 
princes and ſtates who gave their votes at the 
election of the emperor readily concurred ; but 
ſome oppoſed it, and the pope retracted his 
conſent, which he had in appearance granted, 
becauſe, as a cotemporary author alledges, he 


1 197. 
Henry VI. 
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His attempt 


to make the 
empire hes 


reditary. 


was afraid of prejudicing the right of the Holy See 


to confirm the election of the emperors. 

This was the period in which the ſovereign 
pontiffs carried their attempts againft crowned 
heads to the greateſt exceſs. Political hiſto 
will now: be more cloſely connected than ever 
with the court of Rome. The pontificate of 
Innocent III. and the reign of Frederic II. 
make an important period, in which a number of 
facts are collected that deſerve a particular nar- 
ration: but let us firſt take a curſory view of 
thoſe nations which deſerve our attention, and 
examine whatever is remarkable in their ſitua- 
tion before the thirteenth century. 
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Germany and the North.—Italy.— Spain. 
l. 


Sar AND THE Nox TH. 


ND ER che emperors of che Houſe of 

Franconia, the royal authority was almoſt 
annihilated in Germany: it had dechned greatly 
under the Houſe of Saxony from the time that 
feodal government had taken deep root; that 


the Othos had made the clergy too rich to con- 


Diſputes 
with Rome 
contributed 


greatly to it, 


as well as 
the Nor- 


mans and 
the clergy. 


tinue dependent; and the ſtates had enjoyed the 


privilege of making war or peace, forming 
laws, or deciding diſputes at their diets; in a 
word, from the time that they had ſeparately 
exerciſed the rights of ſovereignty : but the 
diſputes of Henry IV. and Henry V. with the 
popes completed the confuſion. On the one 
hand, the Normans of Italy, whom the Empe- 
rors at firſt protected, with a deſign of employ- 
ing them againſt the Arabs, being united with 
the popes from their mutual intereſt, became 


formidable enemies; on the other, the German 


princes and prelates took advantage of contin- 


gencies to increaſe their power; they extorted 


new conceſſions in return for their ſervices, 
aggrandizing and ſtrengthening themſelves by 
new rebeilions. It was expected that, by raiſing 
3 the 
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the clergy to conſiderable power, a barrier 
would be oppoſed to the encroachments of the 


nobility; but it ought to have been foreſeen, 


that they would ſhake off the yoke as well as 
the reſt, Fiefs being hereditary in families, the 
prelates might naturally aſk, Wherefore ſhould 
the nomination to benefices be left in the power 
of the ſovereign ? Why depend upon his choice? 
Undoubtedly this idea occaſioned the affair of 
inveſtitures, which: entirely deſtroyed both the 
right of naming to the great benefices, and con- 
ürming the election of the popes. 

In proportion as the rights of the crown were 
diminiſhed, thoſe of the ſtates were increaſed. 
A cotemporary of Henry IV. expreſsly ſays, 
that all public buſineſs ought to be managed 
by the council and authority of the dukes. 
The conſent of the ſtates became neceſſary for 
the conferring a duchy, for the creation of a 
prince, for diſpoſing of the royal domain, and 
for granting a pardon to whoever had been 
condemned by the. ſtates. The regal juriſ- 
diction was weakened in proportion. The 
eccleſiaſtical princes had the power of high and 
low: juſtice in their dominions, and the ſecular 
priaces did not ſuffer any tribunal. in theirs, 
but that of the emperor in perſon: in one 
word, the ſtates engroſſed to themſelves the 
entire government. The power of depoſing the 
emperor, which they arrogated to themſelves 
at the diets, ſerves to prove the weakneſs of 
the ſovereignty. Is it ſurpriſing; that the love 
of the ancient Germans for independence 


ſhould ſubſiſt in Germany more than elſewhere? 
LV OL þ þ 5 
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At the time the family of Suabia aſcended 
the throne, a part of France was comprehended 
in the German empire, which was bounded on 
that fide by the Rhone, the Saone, the Maeſe, 
and the Scheld, If the emperor had no great 
authority in the center of his dominions, what 
could he have on the borders? What could he 
do at ſuch a diſtance? 

A very evident change was made by the 
Houſe of Suabia. From the reign of Conrad 
IH. the Roman juriſprudence gained credit, 
though every thing continued to be decided by 
the German laws. Frederic Barbaroſſa, as we 
before obſerved, was ſenſible how advantageous 
it might be to the prince. The civilians of 
Bologna having adjudged the empire of the 
world to him, in virtue of the principles of 
Juſtinian, undoubtedly animated him with a 
deſire of aſſuming, at leaſt, the empire over 
his own ſubjects. He attempted to introduce 
into Germany thoſe laws which were ſo favour- 


Ro- able to the prince, and added the Lombard 


laws, which made the vaſſals dependent on the 
ſovereign. He puniſhed thoſe of whom he 
had reaſon to complain, by diveſting them of 
their poſſeſſions : he diſmembered the ſtates of 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, 
a faithleſs and rebellious vaſſal; increaſed the 
number of princes and of free towns, and thus 
added to his own power by dividing the ſtates 
of Germany. It muſt be confeſſed, that he 
en pipe the emperor was only the miniſter 
of government, and that the authority lies in the 
council of the princes: but he ſo well knew how 

to 
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to govern the diets, that his will ſerved for a 
law, though he did not ſeem to command. 
Henry VI. followed his ſteps, and had ſufficient 
ſteadineſs to prohibit appeals to the court of 
Rome. After Frederic II., the ſon of Henry, 
who was perſecuted by that court, every thing 
ſunk back into anarchy. - _ 

The emperors beſtowed the title of King, 
and by this means the duchies of Poland and 
Bohemia were erected into tributary kingdoms. 
Hungary had its independent kings, and the 
ferocious valour of the ancient Huns . ſtill 
exiſted there. Ruſſia was yet in a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm, and the kingdoms of Sweden and Den- 
mark ſcarcely deſerve. more attention. Theſe 
nations, from whence ſo many conquerors 
overſpread the ſouthern countries of Europe, 
ſcarcely afford ſome obſcure materials for 


general hiſtory, The firſt code of the Swedes 
was given them by a king Eric. Waldemar I., 


king of Denmark, founded the city of Dantzic. 
Chriſtianity, which had been preached up a 
long time in the North, was very late before it 
took root among them, and they were kept in 
barbariſm by continuing in ignorance. 


IT. 
F 


IN Italy, more than in any country, a chaos 
of miſery and confuſion was occaſioned by 
petty fact ions, petty ſtates, violence and anar- 
chy; but Genoa and Venice raiſed themſelves 
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by commerce. The firſt of them took Corlica 


from the Arabs, and for a time paid a tribute 


eſpecially 
Venice, that 


had gained 
ſome con- 
queſts, 


"Lucca, Piſa, 


F lorence. 


Spain fill 
dilmember- 
ed. 


1 


The Cid, in 


the time we, 
Alphonſo 
VI. king of 
Caſtile, 


to the pope for that conqueſt ; but Venice, 


though not ſo ancient, yet more powerful, had 
freed herſelf from all vaſſalage; Iſtria, with the 
coaſts of Dalmatia and Ragbſa, were under her 
dominion; ſhe had gained victories over the 
Greeks and Hungarians, and ſupported Adrian 
IV. againſt the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa. 
Theſe two commercial republics, inſtead of 
keeping within the bounds of prudent emula- 


tion, unhappily entered into a war with each 


other from motives of jealouſy, Lucca, Piſa, 
and Florence, likewiſe acquiring a taſte for in- 
duſtry, were on the eve of gaining their free- 
dom, and the arts revived in Italy at a time 
when the profeſſion of arms was the only one 
that was reſpected in the reſt of Europe. 


III. 
SPAIN. 


WE. lefr Spain towards the end of the ele- 
venth century torn. 1n pieces by the Moors and 
Chriſtians, and both of them a prey to civil 
wars; the laſt of the two gradually founding 
petty kingdoms, but in want of a ſingle head 
to erect them into a powerful ſtare. While 
that country continued to be divided, its hiſtory 
affords only a few detached facts worthy of our 
attention. | 

In the time of Alphonſo VI. king of Leon 
and Caſtile, the Cid, a famous general, ww 

iſe 
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liſed himſelf by ſome actions, to which a paſſion 


for the marvellous has added a great many 
fables. Sancho king of Caſtile having been: 
aſſaſſinated, his brother Alphonſo was ſuſpected 
of the guilt, and purged himſelf by oath, with 


his hands between thoſe of that hero, The 
Cid cauſed him to repeat the oath three times, 
and thereby loſt his good graces. He was 
reſtored to favour, and ſent to beliege Toledo; 
an expedition to which foreign warriors were 
attracted by the fame religious zeal that carried 


them to the cruſades. The Moors loft that 


famous city in the year 1085, and Alphonſo 
having made it his capital, permitted the free 


exerciſe of the Mahometan religion, but could: 
not repeople it, nor maintain it in its ancient. 


ſplendour. It contained about three hundred 
thouſand inhabitants in the time of the Saracens, 


but is now become almoſt a deſart. The Cid 


likewiſe made a conqueſt of Valencia in the 
year 1094. 

Bernard, a monk of Clugny, became h 
biſnop of Toledo, and had immenſe property 
beſtowed upon him by the conqueror, among 


which were reckoned ten cities or caſtles; but 


this was not the way to make a ſtate flouriſh, 


Urban II., who had been formerly of the ſame 
order with Bernard, beſtowed upon him the 


title of Primate of Spain; a title contended for 
by other metropolitans. 'We have obſerved, in 
another place, how much the popes had at heart 
the extenſion of their temporal Gy" over 
this part of * 
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Alphonſo was very ſolicitous to eſtabliſh the 
Romiſh ſervice, inſtead of the ancient Gothic or 
Moſarabic liturgy. The matter became 1a 
ſerious, that a proof by duel was ordered to 
decide between the two liturgies, in which the 
Roman champion was defeated ; but that did 
not prevent Alphonſo from perſiſting in his 
deſign, and bringing them to a trial by fire.” The 
fire probably reſpected neither the one nor the 
other: however, the foreign ritual prevailed two 
years after, from its being 2 zealouſly ſupported by 
the queen; but ſome churches ſtill retained the 
Moſarabic. The Spaniards had good ſenſe, 
magnanimity, probity, and courage, but pre- 


judices had ſuch hold on them, as to obſcure 


and bury their virtue and abilities. 

This Alphonſo VI. who betrayed and ſtrip⸗ 
ped his brother, who dethroned the ſon of his 
protector, and perſecuted his benefactor the 
Cid, was improperly honoured with the appel- 
lation of Great. In this manner ſucceſs ſtained 
with crimes has often been miſtaken for great- 
neſs. Alphonſo died in the year 1109. After 
his death, his ſon-in-law count Henry, the ſon 
of a duke of Burgundy, took poſſeſſion of a 
principality in Portugal, which had been newly 
gained from the Moors. Numbers of French 
came to ſettle in Spain after the conqueſt of 
Toledo, from their having obtained conſiderable 
privileges, of which there are (hull ſome veſtiges 
remaining. 

Saragoſſa fell into the hands of the Chriſtians, 
being taken by Alphonſo the Warlite, king of 
Aragon and Navarre, in the year 1118, who 
3 | ; waage 
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made it his capital, as Toledo had been made 
that of the kingdom of Caſtile, That prince 
was inceſſantly at war, both with Chriſtians 


and Muſſulmen. The laſt gained a complete 
victory over him in the year 1134, which coft 


the lives of two biſhops and an infinite number 


of gentlemen. He died of vexation about eight 
days after, leaving his dominions, by an abſurd 
will, to the order of Templars. The will was 
diſregarded as it deſerved, but the choice of a 
ſucceſſor occaſioned a diviſion: the people of 
Arragon elected the brother. of the laſt king, 
a monk who was incapable of governing, while 
thoſe. of Navarre choſe another prince. This 
diviſion expoſed both kingdoms to fall a prey 
to the Moors. Alphonſo VIII., king of Caſtile, 
ſaved them by ſending immediate ſuccours; but 
being more anxious for his intereſt than his 
honour, he obliged the people of Arragon to 
yield Saragoſſa to him, and the king of Na- 
varre to do him homage: he was ſo elated with 
ſucceſs, that he affected the title of Emperor of 
Spain. | | | 
In the year 1141 the Templars claimed the 
crown of Arragon, in right of the will made in 
their favour by Alphonſo the Warlike ; but by 
an agreement which was confirmed by the pope 


and the patriarch of Jeruſalem, ſome lands and 


other property were yielded to them in Arragon, 
where they ſettled. If they had been in a ſitu- 
ation to have made that abſurd will valid, they 
undoubtedly would have reigned in it. It is 


probable that the military order of Alcantara 
was created upon their model in the year 1158, 
T4 | 
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to which Alphonſo VIII., king of Leon and 
Caſtile, gave in fief whatever the knights could 


conquer from the Moors. The military order 


of Calatrava, which was ſubjected to the rules 


of the Ciſtercians, was inſtituted two years 
after; and that of St. James in 1161. Theſe 


Kinedom of 
Portugal in 
| 1139s 


Pope Alex. 
ander III. 
renders it 


© tributary to 


the Holy 
See. 


inſtitutions ſprung from one another. 


Alphonſo-Henriquez, count of Portugal, re- 


ceived the title of King from his ſoldiers, after 


a battle Which he gained over the Moors in the 


year 1139, from whom he afterwards took 
Liſbon. Pope Alexander III. believing that 


there could not be a king of Portugal without 


his conſent, and ſeizing the opportunity of ren- 
dering a kingdom tributary to the church, ſent 
him a crown in the year 1179, and put him 
under the protection of the Holy See, upon 
condition of his paying an annual tribute of 


two merks of gold. A conſiderable time be- 


Two matri- 
ages of Al- 
phonſo IX. 
king of Leon 
diſſolved by 
the pope. 


fore this, a legate had prevailed with Alphonſo 
to pay four ounces of gold yearly. I he poli- 
tics of the court of Rome were always awake, 
and its ſyſtem purſued, while the princes were 


without any. Strange! that after Gregory VII. 


they could not foreſee what was to happen. 
Alphonſo IX., a king of Leon, having mar- 
ried. his couſin German, the daughter of this 
new king of Portugal, a legate of Celeſtine III. 
came to diſſolve the marriage, to excommuni- 


cate the biſhops who had given their approba- 


tion, and to lay both kingdoms under an inter- 
dict. Popular ſuperſtition was enflamed, and 
natural calamities ſeemed to be proofs of divine 
wrath ; the hutband and wife were obliged to 


ſeparate, 
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ſopurare though they had ſeveral children. A 
ſhort time after, the ſame king of Leon, who 
was accuſed of keeping a Jewels, married 
Berengeria of Caſtile, likewiſe a relation; up 
which Innocent III. publiſhed a ſentence of 
excommunication, and laid him under an in- 
terdict. The king reliſted for ſome time, but 
at laſt parted from his new wife, after the pope 
had declared their children legitimate. 

Some' writers fay that marriage, being ob- 
ſtructed on account of kindred, was looked 
upon by the Spaniſh courts as a matter purely 
civil, and thought that it might be diſpenſed 
with by princes, eſpecially berween perſons of 
the royal family. There is no queſtion that it 
was an ancient privilege of the emperors from 
the time of Conſtantine; it is evident that a 
king of Spain, in particular, could ſcarce marry 
any but a relation, unlefs he ſought a wife in 
another country : it is more than probable that 
a number of theſe marriages had never been 


objected to; but ſince the popes had turned 


their eyes towards Spain, inſtances of arbitrary 
power were to be expected on ſuch an important 
ſubject. 


The court of Rome knew how to turn every 
thing to its advantage, and princes ſeemed 
imprudently to bend their necks to the yoke. 
Peter III., king of Arragon, having married 
the heireſs of the countſhip of the city of Mont- 
pellier, went in the year 1204 to be crowned 
by Innocent III. at Rome, and obliged his 
crown to pay an annual quit-rent to the Holy 


See. The ſtates of Arragon proteſted againſt 
an 


However, 
the courts of 
Spain look - 
ed upon the 
obſtruction 
of marriage 
from kin- 
dred as a 
matter a 
purely civil, 


Peter 1I, 
king of Ar- 
ragon went 


to be crown- *© 


ed at Rome, 


Innocent 
III. ſet on 
foot a claim 
upon this 
crown. 
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an obligation which would infallibly be miſ- 


taken for a tribute, and inſiſted eg the king 


could not ſubmit to it without their conſent. 
No prince had ever been crowned at Rome 


without endangering the rights of ſovereignty. 
The pope thought that the crowning of kings 
depended upon him; at leaſt he acted as if it 


was not to be doubted; for he gave leave that 
the kings of Arragon might be crowned at 
Saragoſſa. What did ſuch a permiſſion ſig- 
nify ? ; | 1 
This is all that I find remarkable in the hiſtory 
of Spain before the thirteenth century. It is 
hitherto detached from the general hiſtory of 
Europe; we meet with nothing but diviſions, 
The Moors loſt an extenſive territory, but the 


poſſeſſions of the Chriſtians were divided into 


four kingdoms, Leon and Caſtile, Navarre, 
Arragon, and Portugal; and thele petty ſtates, 
ſubject to frequent revolutions, often at war 
with one another, formed a confuſed mix- 


ture of intereſts and events, in which neither 


virtues nor vices could be eminently diſtin- 


guiſhed. To make Particular narrations in- 


tereſting, politics mult have a conſpicuous 

theatre in which to act; the powers of the human 
mind muſt be diſplayed i in their full vigour, or 
its errors and follies produce ſome extraordinary 


Phenomenon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
General Obſervations, 


OME eſtabliſhments, extremely uſeful both 

to ſovereigns and people, had been formed 

in the courſe of a century ; to the firſt, by weak- 
ening the vaſſals, who undervalued the royal 
authority; to the ſecond, by the dawnings of li- 


berty, which ſoftened the evils of oppreſſion. 


1 ſpeak of corporations and municipal govern- 
ment. Theſe corporations were aſſociations of 
citizens for their mutual defence, and had the 
privilege of electing a mayor and ſheriffs, of 
governing themſelves and taking up arms, upon 
condition of furniſhing a number of men to the 
ſovereign in caſe of war, and paying him ſome 
quit-rents. Theſe valuable privileges were 
purchaſed with money, and the cruſades, by 

obliging people to ſeek pecuniary reſources, 
helped to eſtabliſh them. Moſt of the cities 
by degrees became petty republics, diſorderly 


at firſt, but in which the nobles could no longer 


exercile their tyranny; ſo that their ſovereigns 
mult render their dominion reſpectable in time, 
or induſtry become the conſequence of their 
liberty, 

The contending. intereſts of the nobles and 
citizens, but in a more particular manner thoſe 
of the clergy, occaſioned great diſturbances at 
firſt. In the time of Louis the Fat, Gualde ric, 

biſhop 


l 
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biſhop of Laon, after having ſold his conſent 


to the corporation of that town, openly at- 
racked them, and fell the victim of a ſedition 
which his own outrage had occaſioned. The 
archbiſhop of Reims next inveighed againſt 
corporations, alledging that they afforded the 
ſerfs a pretence for withdrawing their obedience 


from their lords: he quoted ſome - paſſages of 


the goſpel upon the ſubject, without reffecting 
that the /erfs recovered the rights of nature, 
and purchaſed a liberty which they had not loſt 
but from the ſcourge of barbariſm. The clergy 
having a great number of /exfs, were the more 


| alarmed by the new eſtabliſhment, as at that 


The empe - 
rors of the 
houſe of 
Franconia 
Increaſed 
the number 
of free cities, 


Commerce 
flouriſhed at 


- thattimein 


Germany, 


time they were little attentive to the intereſt of 
the public. 

In Germany, the emperors of the Houſe of 
Franconia, always expoſed to the rebellions of 


their powerful vaſſals, increaſed the number of 


free cities from political motives, to ſtrengthen 
the party of the burghers. Henry V. granted 


the privileges of citizens to tradeſmen and /erfs 


who inhabited ſeveral towns, which occaſioned 
the diſtinction of tribes into obles, free Bur- 
gelſes, and mechanic burghers. Arts and manu- 
factures, and even commerce, had hitherto been 
looked upon as diſgraceful. © It was only 
among the Sclavonians of Mecklenburg and 
et Pomerania, that trade and manufactures were 
< reſpected ; they carried on a great commerce 


e in the ports of Sleſwic, Rypen, and Julin, 


ce and failed even into Ruſſia, When Henry V. 
« declared merchants and tradeſmen free, there 
was an univerſal change ; the rivers of Ger- 

4 «© many 
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% many were covered with veſſels; an abund- 


< ance, hitherto unknown, paſſed from the 
“cities into the country; and the people who 
were engaged in commerce, acquired a power, 
in leſs than a hundred and fifty years, which 
te oftener than once made the kings of Den- 
* mark and Sweden. tremble.” (Abrege de 
PHip. d. Allem. Theſe are the uns of 72 6 


ty; even at its birth it opens the road to hap- 


pineſs. | 

In moſt countries the ſame: cauſes produce 
the ſame effects, Slavery depreſſes the mind, 
fetters the genius, and deprives induſtry of 
every ſupport by ſtifling emulation. When 
liberty ſteps forth, new ſentiments inſpire new 
ideas, which give full play to. courage and all 
the faculties of the ſoul. But what numberleſs 
obſtacles are every where preſented to mar the 
happineſs of ſociety, and what a length of time 
is neceſſary to overcome them] Their manners 
were ſtill under the yoke of barbariſm, and 


infinite miſchiefs were perpetually owing from 


ignorance and ſuperſtition. Religion was ever 
in their mouths ; but ſo falſe were their ideas of 


it, that the moſt enormous abuſes were com- 


mitted under cover of that reſpectable name. 
It is very extraordinary, that the zeal of ſome 

ple makes them affect to conceal thoſe abuſes 
of which there are fo many monuments pre- 
- ſerved in hiſtory, as if it were not more for the 
honour of religion, to ſhew mankind the abyſs 
into which they may be hurried by ſuperſtitious 
prejudices, It inſpires peace, charity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, a love of the public weal, ſub- 
miſſion 


Abilities 
and courage 
animated 


by liberty, 


But every 
thing was 
hurt by ig- 
norance and 


ſuperſtition, . 


Contraſt be- 
tween reli- 
gion and 

ſuperſtition, 


Effects of 
the laſt.” 
Firſt, Abuſe 
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functions. 
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miſſion to the laws and to men in authority, all 
the virtues which are eſſential to the exiſtence 
of ſociety, and which | become ſacred by the 
faithful diſcharging of duties. But, on the 
other hand, behold the effects of ſuperſtition. 
The ſacred duties of the clergy became an 


odious deſpotiſm. The pontiffs were not ſatisfied 


with the poſſeſſion of principalities, but deſir- 


Second, 
Diſturban- 
ces in ſtates. 


ous to be the ſovereigns of the world, and to 


reduce all crowned heads under their dominion, 


and by means of bulls and excommunications, 
almoſt realiſed the odious chimera. The power 
of binding and loofing finners in a tribunal 


_ erected for the purpoſe of ſalvation, tied up thoſe 
hands that ought to have held the ſword and 


helm of kingdoms; and freed ſubjects from 
their oaths who ought to have executed their 


Third, 
Marriages 
and wills 


ſubjected to 


the juriſdic- 
tion of the 
clergy, 


+ Fourth, 


Clerical 
privileges. 


orders. The clergy, who ought to be ſubject 
to the laws as well as the body of the people, 
confined legiſlation to the intereſt or prejudices 
of their own body : becauſe every thing might 


be made .a matter of conſcience, they thought 


they had a right to judge in all caſes; by which 
means marriage, the moſt important object of 
civil law, even that of kings as well as ſubjeCts, 
abſolutely depended upon their judgment. Thus 
the moſt eſſential contracts were not binding 


without the ſeal of their authority: teſtaments 


were null, if they did not contain legacies to the 
church; and this devotion ſeemed ſuch an in- 
diſpenſable duty, that to die without a will, was 
a crime ſufficient to deprive the deceaſed of the 
rights of ſepulture. Thus the clerical pri- 
vilege exempted from all contributions and 

pubic 
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public burdens, and protected from the hands 
of juſtice, a number of abandoned wretches, 
who deſerved to be puniſhed with the greater 
ſeverity, as their abuſe of the ſacred profeſſion 
made their guilt the more atrocious. This 1s 
the picture which that period preſents to our 


view. 


Dio not the cruſades alone ſufficiently diſplay 
the dreadful effects of ſuperſtition on the church, 
ſociety in general, kings, nobles, and private 
citizens? A plenary indulgence ſecured the re- 
miſſion of ſins to all who enrolled themſelves in 
the armies of the popes. Europe was immedi- 
ately ſet in a flame, enthuſiaſm ſeized rhe minds 
of the people, and they ran inſtantly to take 


the croſs. Princes abandoned their kingdoms, 


the rich their poſſeſſions, fathers their families, 
and prieſts their flocks. Every one eagerly 
haſtened to ſhare in theſe expeditions, even 
women and children : a diſtaff was ſent as an 
inſult, to thoſe who heſitated from motives of 
fear or reflexion. Cities and caſtles are become 
deſarts, ſaid St. Bernard in his letter to pope 
Eugenius; we every where ſee widows whoſe 
buſvanas are alive, 

Is it not naturally to be expected, that the 
cruſaders, filled with religious fervor, would, if 
they were not conquerors, at leaſt prove pil- 
grims and exemplary penitents ? However, their 
route was marked with murder and robbery ; 


the torrent of their paſſions never abated, and 


they were glutted with human blood at the very 
time they gave vent to their devotion in tranſ- 
ports at the holy ſepulchre. Had the cruſades 
BE. been 
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been properly conducted, Aſia might have been 
ſubjected to the Chriſtians ; but they only ſerved 


to ruin and depopulate Europe, to cauſe mil- 


lions of men to periſh, to make the popes more 


Superſtition 
produces 


deſpotic, to extinguiſh the ſmall remains of 


diſciphne and penance in the church, becauſe 
ſuperſtition was the principal ſpring, and virtue 
and prudence - equally excluded from their 


- 


Superſtition naturally leads to fanaticiſm; it 
is exceedingly combuſtible, and wants but a 
ſingle: ſpark to ſet it in a flame. During this 
period, France furniſhes us with a number. of 
extraordinary inſtances. Sometimes convul- 
ſionaries, who aſcribed to the ſaints the power 
of agitating them with frantic motions; ſome- 
times madmen, who believed themſelves pro- 


phets, and, drawing the people after them, were 
_ worſhipped almoſt like God himſelf; ſome- 


The doe - 


trine of 
Arnold of 

_ Brefcia 
could not 
fail to be 
contagious, 


times zealous reformers, who, under the pre- 


tence of cenſuring abuſes, attacked the eccleſi- 
aſtical authority, broached herelies and rebel- 


lions, and gave riſe to ſects who were enemies 


of the clergy, and whole progreſs made them 
the ſcourge of the Chriſtian world. | 

From the aſhes of Arnold of Breſcia, who 
was burnt in the year 1155, by order of pope 
Adrian IV. iſſued numerous ſwarms of fanatics, 
that very ſoon gathered life under the ſword 
of perſecution. Unhappily the vices and diſ- 
orderly lives of the clergy furniſhed too much 


matter for invectives. The faith is always in 


danger, when its depoſitaries neither ſupport it 


by precept nor example. That hatred and 


contempt 
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contempt which they bring upon themſelves; 


cannot fail to reach to the truths which they 


teach, and which give them a dominion over 


the minds of men; An inſolent curioſity en- 


deavours to undervalue their inſtructions, on 


purpoſe to degrade their profeſſion, which was 


the ſource of new hereſies. 

The new monaſtic orders of Ciltercians, Car- 
thuſians, and thoſe of Vallombroſa, Premontre, 
Fontevraud, &c. revived that extraordinary 
fervour which was no longer to be met with in 
the opulent order of Ciugny: of courſe they 
acquired lands with credit, and in their turns 
grew Temiſs as well as the others, Certainly 
St. Bernard did not foreſee this, when he ſo 
bitterly cenſured the lives of the monks of 
Clugny: but by procuring an exemption from 
all tythes for his own order from pope Innocent 
II., he ſeems himſelf to have followed that in- 
clination, which is but too natural, and with 
which the monks have been reproached, of ſo- 
liciting privileges which diſtinguiſh and eprich 
their order, Was Peter the Venerable, abbot 
of Clugny, wrong in complaining of a conceſſion 
which was made to the prejudice of his 
monaſtery ? © Who ever heard, ſaid he, that 
<« the pope by his ſingle will has ever deprived, 
* not only a church, but even a filly woman 


New mo- 
naſtic of 
ders, 


St. Berfiatd 
too, much 
prejudiced N 
in favour of 
his owns in 
attacking 
thoſe of 
Clugnye 


* of her rights, without taking cogniſance of 


«* thecauſe, or that the property of one has been 
« given to another without the conſent. of the 
% proprietors ?” Notwithſtanding theſe com- 
plaints, the privileges of the Ciſtercians were 


maintained, as the ancient exemptions of 


Vor. I. Z _ Clugny 
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Clugny had been, notwithſtanding thoſe of the 
bittere One abuſe ſeems to authoriſe another. 

There are few anecdotes in the hiſtory of the 
new monks more extraordinary than that of 
Peter Igneus, which happened at Florence in the 
year 1067. The monks of Vallombroſa, and 


John Gualbert their founder, ſuſpecting the 


biſnhop of Florence of ſimony, were perſuaded, 
-.. from their zeal, that it was a duty to defame 


him; they loudly declared, that he was a 


heretic, and that they could not receive the 
ſacraments from him. Deaf to the remon- 
ſtrances of prudent men, and even to thoſe of 


the cardinal Peter Damien, they ſtirred up a 


ſedition of the I but more particularly 
of the women of Florence againſt their prelate, 


Sar —_ inſiſted upon the ordeal by fire, Peter 
Aldobrandin, a monk of that congregation, 
ſubmitted to it in the preſence of the whole 


city. Two piles of ten feet long were erected 
very near to each other; and when reduced 
almoſt to cinders, it is ſaid, he paſſed between 
them barefoot, and at a low pace, without 
being in the leaſt burnt, from which he obtained 
the ſurname of Igneus. The miracle may be 
the more fuſpeRed, as pope Alexander II. com- 
manded the monks to be ſilent about it, but they 


difobeyed ; however, the pope depoſed the 


| biſhop whom he would fruicleſsly have ſup- 


Qvarrels 


among the 
monks. 


ported. Aldobrandin was afterwards nen 
to the rank of Cardinal. | 


© Quarrels increafed with the new nkitür wn: : 


we regular canons contended with the monks 


n © in Pant of Perfection ; the white 
and 
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and the grey friars wanted to carry it over the 
black; the black, proud of their antiquity, 
were provoked at the arrogance of the new- 
comers. ſarcaſms and invectives were not ſpared, 


RY 


Rivalſhip was {till more enflamed, as we ſhall | 


ſoon ſee, when the mendicant Faye attracted 
- univerſal attention, eclipſed all the other orders, 
and became the ſole directors of conſ{ciences. 
Every thing ſooner or later ſhews a tincture of 


human weakneſs. What ſhould ſeem very ex- 


| traordinary, is, not the orders of monks dege- 
nerating as they became more powerful, but 
that in multiplying beyond meaſure, they never 
once reflected, that they were to undergo the fate 
of all human inſtitutions; and that thoſe who 
were no longer uſeful, became hurtful from 
that very circumſtance. 

4 ſhall not loſe time in giving proofs of the 
| ignorance of thoſe ages, when all was miracle 
or prophecy. The authenticity of a ſuſpected 
relic was proved by bulls; councils decided 
upon the authority of forged acts with regard 
to the antiquity of a ſaint, or the place where 
his body was depoſited, A bold impoſtor, or 
a mad enthuſiaſt, needed only to open his 
mouth to perſuade the multitude whatever he 
pleaſed. Till the time that the clergy acquired 


Follies 
which pro- 
duce 1gno= 
rance and 


ſuper ſition, 


learning, and informed the minds of the people, 


we ſhall ſee fatal extravagances perpetuated 
under, the maſk of religion. The feaſt of fools, 


the feaſt of aſſes, are a diſgrace to religion; but, 


however, they did not diſturb ſociety, 

The works of Ariſtotle badly tranſlated, and 
*moichanly commented on by the Arabians, {till 

4 Z 2 worſe 


The peri- 
patetie phi- 
loſophy, 
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worſe underſtood by the Chriſtians in the Weſt, 
far from ſpreading a taſte for philoſophy ſuited 
ro diſpel errors, proved the fource of all the 
ſcholaſtic diſputes, which were as hurtful to 
ſociety as ignorance. This rage for diſputing, 


| which began before the time of Gregory VII. 


made aſtoniſhing progreſs in proportion as the 


minds of men waked from their lethargy. The 


univerſals, the diſtinctions, the ridiculous futili- 
ties of the ſchools, became important objects, 
about which they quarrelled with rage and 
animoſity. e 1 IRS 
Unfortunately they handled the doctrines of 


religion as they did metaphyſics; matters of 


faith already ſo obſcure in themſelves, were 
involved in a jargon of words without ideas, 
and they thought they explained them by ren- 
dering them more inexplicable. Ir was this 


+ that ruined Abelard, a man of genius, learned, 
conſidering the age in which he lived, and vir- 


ftuous after his fall with Eloiſa, but a raſh theo- 


Ignorance 
of his ac- 
cuſers, 


logian, and bigotted to his ſyſtems. | His ex- 
planations of the Trinity raiſed ſome enemies 
againſt him, who were more to be dreaded from 


their power than their knowledge, and he was 


condemned by the council of Soiſſons without 
a hearing. St. Bernard employed all his zeal 


againſt him, and from that time the theologian 


experienced nothing but continual diſturbance 


and mortifications. If we may believe his ac- 


count of the matter, ſome perſon accuſed him, 
before the council of Soiſſons, of teaching that 


the Father alone is all powerful; upon which 
Conon the legate, with an air of ſurpriſe, ſaid ; 


A child 
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A child could not be capable of ſuch a miſtake, 
 ftnce the elements of the faith tell us, that there 
are three Almighties. Upon which, one of the 
profeſſors quoted with a ſmile, the words of the 
creed; And yet there is but one Almighty, Abe- 
lard's great offence was, that he eclipſed his 
rivals, who were jealous of his reputation, and 
becauſe he would not echo the opinions of 
others. The monks of St. Dennis looked upon 
him as guilty of impiety, and a ſtate criminal, 
becauſe he preſumed to queſtion the fable of 
St. Dennis the Areopagyte, their pretended 

atron. | | 

All the ideas which they had of the ſciences, Sciences of 
at that time, came from the Arabians, whoſe inn 
moſt famous writers were Avicenna and Aver- 
roes. They were attached to mathematics, to 

an appearance of philoſophy taken from Ari- 
ſtotle, and to medicine, mixed with judicial s 
aſtrology. The ſchool of Salerno was indebted «1 ot 
to them for its fame; and about the beginning Salerno, 

of the twelfth century, this ſchool publiſhed 
its celebrated work, containing the precepts of 

phyſic, in Leonine verſe. The clergy and 
monks were for a long time the ſole poſſeſſors 
of a ſcience ſo little ſuited to their profeſſion ; 
they only could read the books which contained 

it, and they alone were capable of making any 
uſe of them. . 

Other ſchools cultivated different ſubjects; Vaiverfities, | 
academies or univerſities were inſtituted, We 
obſerved before, that the Roman juriſprudence civilians of | 
was taught with reputation at Bologna. Irnerius Bologaa. 
or Wernerus had the honour of making this 

Z 3 ſtudy 
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ſtudy flouriſh in that place, under the emperor 
Lothaire II. It has been aſſerted, that his 
diſciple Aſo had ten thouſand auditors; and. 


Accurſus, who ſucceeded him, was called tbe 


idol of the civilians, The firſt authors, or 
reſtorers of ſcience, always excitè a ſort of ſu- 
perſtitious veneration. Being themſelves ſu- 
perſtitiouſly attached. to thoſe books of which 
they are the interpreters, they often miſtake the 
letter for the ſpirit of the author; inſtead of 
diſcuſſing the principles, they carried them to 
extravagant lengths, defending the falſe with 


the ſame zeal as the true, and often with a 


The ecclefi- 
aſtical juriſ- 
diction 
ought to be 
limited by 
the civil, 


To which 
the Con- 
cordia of 
Gratian was 
Oppoſed, 


greater degree of enthuſiaſm. The Roman law 
has had its fanatics, whoſe prejudices have 
found the way into modern legiſlation. FEET; 

However, nothing could be more funda- 
mentally uſeful than that kind of ſtudy, where, 
among a number of bad laws, the moſt fold 
foundations of ſociety may be found; in which 


the principal object of ſtudy ought to be the 


knowledge neceſſary for fixing the limits of 
both powers, as much as the nature of things 
will allow, and the method of. reſtraining the 
abuſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction.” But the 
court of Rome was never. without reſources; 
Gratian, a Tuſcan monk, in the time of Eu- 
genius III., publiſhed his famous collection of 
canons, intitled, Concordantia canonum diſcordan- 


tium; a confuſed work, badly compoſed, full 


of errors, being a ſeries of falſe decretals, en» 
deavouring to eſtabliſh a boundleſs deſpotiſm in 
the Holy See, and to withdraw the clergy en- 
tirely from the cognizance of ſecular tribunals; 

| a work, 
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a work, however, which was made the. baſis of 
the canon law, the rule for deciſions, and by 
continuing ſeveral ages, has prevailed over 


common ſenſe, as well as over the civil law and 


the true diſcipline of the church. The com- 


mentaries with which it has been loaded are ſtill 


more abſurd than the text. 

We ſhall in this place, with Gianone, take 
notice of a remarkable inſtance of the policy of 
the Romiſh court. The more the civil law was 
{tudied, the more it was neceſſary to make the 


canon Jaw prevail. They oppoſed book to 


Means to 
make the 
canon law 
prevail, 


book, ſtill following the ſame method; Gratian's 


decree to the pandefs, Gregory's decretals to the 
code, to the novelle the Sixth decretal, and the 


Clementine conſtitutions with the Extravagants -of . 


Fohn and his ſucceſſors. Paul IV. cauſed the 
canonical inſtitutes to be compoſed, that they 
might be ſet in oppoſition to the inſtitutes of 
Juſtinian (See P Hiſtoire de Naples, livre xiv.) 


This kind of ſtudy was the road to preferment, 


and abſorbed almoſt every other. 

The manners in general were ſtill the ſame; 
groſs ſtupidity, brutal valour, romantic gal- 
lantry, or blind credulity, were the character- 
iſtics of the times. Cauſes were decided by 
duels or ſenſeleſs practices; taſte and the polite 
amuſements of ſociety were unknown; there 
was no police, no ſecurity for individuals, no 


Juſt notion of any thing, and conſequently, no 


* principls of happineſs. The inſtinct of ſavages 
ſeems preferable to this ſtate of ſociety, where 
there was neither peace nor regularity, 


Z 4 An 


Manners 
always 
grols, 
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Armorial. An invention derived from the cruſades was 
rived from that of armorial bearings, by which 1 cham- 
the uſage) pions were diſtinguiſhed under the iron-armour 
that entirely covered their bodies. From hence 
ſprung heraldry, which has been regarded as a 


ſcience when uſeful ſtudies were almoſt entirely 


en 


FIFTH 
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FIFTH EPOCHA. 
Innocent III. and Frederic Il.—Increaſe of 


the Power of the Popes. End of the 
Cruſades under St, Louis, 


From the Beginning to near the End of the Thirteenth 
Century. ] 


CH AF. bh 


Pontiſicate of Innocent UI. His Attempts againſt 


Philip Auguſtus, &'c.—Fourth e and 
taking of C .onſtantinople. 


NNOCENT III. one of the 8 Innocent 
geniuſes, and moſt able and daring men that fe 
ever ſat upon the papal throne, deſerves to be Gregory 
placed at the head of this Epocha, as his at. I- 
tempts and ſucceſs ſurpaſſed thoſe of Gregory 
VII. Being choſen in the year 1198, before he 
was forty years of age, he immediately ſignaliſed 
his ſkill in politics, by ſome ſtrokes of autho- 
rity which promiſed a ſteady purſuit of deſpo- 
tiſm, He made himſelf maſter of Ancona, His ft 
Fpojoro, and ſeveral other places; entered into inves of 


3 2 league 8 
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a league with the principal cities of Tuſcany 
againſt the empire; deprived the king of Sicily 


of the right of being legate in that kingdom, 


His hatred - 


of the houſe 


of Suabia. 


1197. 
Frederic II. 


ſhould have 


ſucceeded 
his father 


Henry VI. 


by giving the inveſtiture to the young king 


Frederic, fon of Henry VI. and queen Con- 
ſtance; and if he accepted the guardianſhip of 


that prince, who was ftill an infant, it was not 


ſo much with-a view to be his protector, as a 
deſire of oppreſſing him; for he did not long 
delay to ſnew his hatred of the houſe of Suabis, 
which was too powerful to appear in his eyes the 
friend of the Holy See. 

The imperial crown belonged to Frederic I. | 
becauſe he had been declared king of the Ro- 


mans from his cradle. His uncle Philip, duke 


of Franconia and Suabia, marquis of Tuſcany, 
was charged with the guardianſhip and the 
regency, but was the more deteſted by In- 


nocent, as he had deſpiſed the cenſures of the 


church when excommunicated by Celeſtine III. 
The pope inſpired the biſhop of Cologne with 
his ſentiments, and raiſed a cabal, which elected 
Berthold, the declared enemy of the houſe of 
Suabia, emperor; but Philip, by a preſent of 


eleven thouſand merks of ſilver, perſuaded 


Berthold to deſiſt, and then repreſenting to the 


ſtates how favourable the minority of Frederic 


was to the views of the court of Rome, got 
himſelf elected, either to gratify his own ambi- 


tion, or to preſerve the crown in his family. 


The pope 
gets Otho 


| elected, 


He very foon had a competitor to contend 
with. The archbiſhop of Cologne, who was 


the pope's | inſtrument, ſet every | ſpring in 


2 Wee and * his intrigues ſurreptitiouſly 


aſſembled 
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aſſembled a diet, where the votes fell upon 
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Otho of Brunſwic, count of Poitou, nephew of 


Richard king of England, and third ſon of 
Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria, whoſe re- 
bellions had been puniſhed by Frederic Barba- 


roſſa. Otho was indebted to Richard's money 


for his election, but after the death of that 
king, his ſucceſſor John Lackland did not con- 
tinue to aſſiſt him. Philip, in alliance with the 
king of France, having defeated his rival, all 
Germany declared in his favour; and Innocent, 
who had excommunicated him, at laſt was re- 
conciled, in hopes of procuring a daughter of 
that prince in marriage for his nephew; but 
the emperor did not long enjoy theſe advantages, 
for he was aſſaſſinated in 1208, by a nobleman 

whom he had offended; when Otho IV., who 
was on the point of being cruſhed, was uni- 
verſally acknowledged 57 the diet of the 
empire. 

France and England became the thoatre of 
moſt important tranſactions; there it was that 
Innocent III. by his bulls, anathemas, and 
legates, wanted to diſpoſe of every thing, as the 
ſovereign both of kings and people. Philip- 
Auguſtus having divorced Ingelburge, daughter 
of the king of Denmark, the kingdom was 
laid under a general interdict in conſequence of 
this divorce, though two legates of Celeſtine 
III. had declared the marriage null becauſe of 
their being related. Thus marriages were an- 
nulled or not annulled on account of kindred, 
according to the views of the court of Rome at 
the 188 and ſovereigus had no rule upon 

which 


Philip con- 
quers him, 
and is aſſaſ. 
finaged, 


Ocho ſuc. 
ceeds him, 


1200. 
Divorce of 
Philip-Au- 
guſtus. 
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which they could depend. At firſt, Philip dif- 
played the ſteadineſs of his temper, and 
puniſhed whoever preſumed to diſturb the king- 
dom by executing the orders of the pope; but 
yielding from policy, he reſtored the title of 
queen to Ingelburge, from which ſhe received 
but little advantage, being immured in a cloiſter. 
The views of the pope were directed to Eng- 
Jand, at that time expoſed to violent revolu- 
tions, which it was his intereſt to promote. 

After the death of Richard, his brother John, 


ſurnamed Lackland, becauſe he was left without 


appanage by Henry II., was acknowledged his 
ſucceſſor : but young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, 


claimed the crown in right of primogeniture, 
as being ſon of an elder brother of John. 


In 
France, where the feodal tenure is more re- 
garded than in England, and where Philip- 
Auguſtus wanted to weaken a powerful rival, 


Arthur ſaw Anjou, Maine, and Tovraine, de- 


clare in his favour. A flight accommodation was 
followed by an open war, as ſoon as Philip 


ceaſed to be afraid of the perſecutions of pope 


1203. 
He 1s ſum- 
moned to the 
aſſe mbly of 
peers in 
France. 


Innocent. The French army was victorious; 
but unfortunately the duke of Bretagne loſt a 
battle, and fell into the hands of his uncle, a 


cowardly, inhuman tyrant, who, without re- 


morſe, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. 
The mother of Arthur, and the ſtates of 
Bretagne, applied for juſtice to the king of 
France, as lord paramount of the murderer. 
The vaſſal being ſummoned to the aſſembly of 
peers, did not attend, and therefore all his 
poſſeſſions in the kingdom were confiſcated. It 
a | 5 , 15 
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is certain, that a vaſſal was under the juriſdiction Confiſcation 

of the king, and ought to ſuffer the ſentence of vines. 
his peers, or the great vaſſals immediately de- 

pending on the crown: but whether the con- 

fiſcation of ſo many provinces was lawful, or 

that, according to the feodal law, John could 

only be condemned to loſe the ſovereignty of 

Bretagne, which was dependent on Normandy, 

as the Abbe Mably alledges; ſuch a decree 

could not be. enforced but by arms. Philip 

taking advantage of the ſtupid cowardice of the 

king of England, who looked on tamely while 

he carried all before him, very ſoon ſeized Nor- 

mandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Poitou, 

leaving him only Guienne. We may judge of 

the two kings by the conqueſts of the one, and 

the indolence of the other. | 

The Engliſh had ſolicited the protection of Tanoceat | 

Innocent, who ſet himſelf up as judge, and fre- bimſdfapes 

quently commanded both parties to put an end Ae the 
to the war, alledging, that he did not judge gg 

the ef, but of the ſin; an admirable ſubter- 

fuge to claim being judge of all political cauſes, 

and in general, all the affairs of the world, for 

where is it that ſin is not to be found? Philip 

was not much afraid of his threatenings, and 

replied, that the quarrels of kings were notwithin 

the cognizance of the church; but we ſhall ſee 

the pope intermeddle in a manner ſtill more ex- 

araordinary. we a; 1255 | 

In the courſe of this revolution, Innocent re- Fourtk cru. 

kindled the flame of the holy war, and Con- dug 

ſtantinople became the victim. Foulques, the France. 

clergyman of Neuilli, an ignorant enthuſiaſt, 

| | ſucceeded 
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15 ſucceeded as well as St. Bernard in preaching 


up a war, which was ſtill called holy, notwith- 
ſtanding paſt experience had ſhewn it to be a 
fource of crimes. Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
was the head of the expedition; and Venice 
exacting a. conſiderable ſum for | tranſporting 


the attify, ſupplied the ſhips. ' The cruſaders 


began with attacking Zara in Dalmatia, a 


Chriſtian town which had ſhaken off the Ve- 


The Vene- 
tians take 

Zara, not- 
withſtand- 
ing the op- 


pofition of 


the pope. 


The cruſad- 
ers reſtore 
Iſaacus An- 
gelus, Who 
had been de- 
throned by 
his brother. 


Upon what 
conditions. 


netian yoke. The pope denounced excom- 
munications againſt them in vain; the place was 
taken, and the Venetians triumphed. Though! 
the indulgences promiſed to the cruſaders were 
very ſeducing, yet ambition had attractions ſtill 
more powerful, eſpecially in the eyes of a com- 
mercial people, as greedy of wealth and con- 
queſt as the ancient Carthaginians. 5 
The ſtorm ſoon fell upon Confianrinaple, 
which was torn in pieces by cruel diſſenſions. 
Iſaacus Angelus had been dethroned there in 
the year 1195, by his brother Alexis; who 
reigned like a cowardly tyrant. The ſon of 


Iſaacus, whoſe name likewiſe was Alexis, im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of the cruſaders againſt the 


uſurper, promiſing to ſupply them with pro- 
viſions, to pay them two hundred thouſand 
merks of ſilver, and to ſubmit to the pope, &c. 


By this means the lawful emperor was reſtored, 


and he ratified the treaty, though the conditions 
ſeemed to him impoſſible to be complied with: 
he cauſed the ſacred veſſels to be melted for the 


payment of the debt, and his ſon exhauſted the 


ſtare for the ſame purpoſe. _ | 
* e 


__ ourra 
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While the people were exaſperated by theſe 


the 
ges and depredations of the cruſaders, and 
they revolted againſt the two emperors, for the 
ſon as well as the father enjoyed that title. 
Iſaacus died, young Alexis was aflaffinated, and 
Alexis-Ducas, ſurnamed Murtzulphus, a 
perpetrator of the deed, ſeized the throne: but 
the cruſaders taking advantage of the conjunc- 
ture, ſeized Conſtantinople, pillaged it, and 
gave themſelves up to the moſt enormous ex- 


tranſactions, their hatred was increaſed by 


ceſſes. © The pope's legate and the biſhops at 


firſt oppoſed this enterpriſe as an act of injuſtice; 
but when they ſaw the advantage it mult bring 
to the Holy See, they authoriſed the revolt, 


the 
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Conftanti- 


nople re- 
volts. 


The cruſad- 
ers taking 
advantage 
of this cir - 
cumſtance 
make them- 
ſelves maſ= 
ters of it, 

* 


and promiſed a plenary indulgence for the 


conqueſt. 


The Venetiadd got poſſeſſion of Pelopon- 


neſus, or the Morea, Candia, and ſeveral towns: 
Baldwin obtained the empire with almoſt no 
power, for every thing was divided, and the 
Greeks retained ſome ſhare. Theodore Laſcaris 
fixed at Nicæa, and an Alexis-Comnenus had 
Trebiſond : they gave their petty ſtates the 
name of empires. Baldwin was defeated and cut 
in pieces by the Bulgarians in the year 120g. 
Henry, his brother and ſucceſſor, died by poiſon 
in the year 1216. Peter de Courtenai, of the 
royal family of France, who fucceeded him, 
fell by the treachery of a Comnenus : in one 
word, the Latin empire of Conſtantinople had 
neither ſtrength, glory, nor proſperity, during 
the fifty years which it laſted, A Chriſtian 
city, the molt flouriſhing in the world, "Ry 

or 


The Vene- 
tian? gain 

the Morea, 
Candia, &c, 


But the 


French em- 


pire of Con- 
ſtantinople 
was very 


weak. 
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for the firſt time, and cruelly plundered by 
Chriſtians, with a plenary indulgence, ſufficient- 


Iy characteriſes the prevailing temper of the 


cruſaders. 8 750 2 
The following expreſſions were employed by 
Innocent III. on the ſubject of this conqueſt: 
Cod having been pleaſed to comfort his church by 
the re- union of the ſchiſmatics, bas made the empire 
of the proud, ſuperſtitious, diſobedient Greeks, 0 
fall under the humble, pious, catholic, and ſub- 
miſſive Latins. In this manner, an advantageous 


-- picture is given of men and things, by intereſted 


prejudices. 


De Inguiſition; Cruſade againſt the Albigen lot 


War againſt 
heretics, the 
conſequence 
of the cru- 
fades. 


Reign of Jobn Lackland,—Death of Innocent 
III. | 5 


X FT ER the ſucceſs of ſuch an enterpriſe, 
it was to be expected that more of the 


ſame kind would follow. Examples always 


ſerve for rules. If a war againſt ſchiſmatics 
could be called holy, that name might with 
much more reaſon be given to one againſt here- 
tics, whoſe number increaſed daily, and whoſe 


_ doctrines undermined the power of the clergy, 


Sources of 


and the eſtabliſhed principles of the church. 
The pride and curioſity of the human mind; 
the deteſtation of abuſes rendered ſacred by ig- 
5 norance; 
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norance; a frantic zeal for reformation, which 
was even more dangerous than the abuſcs; the 
obſtinacy and raſhneſs ſo natural to enthuſiaſts, 


when it is attempted to compel them to believe 


what they do not believe, or to puniſh their 
errors as crimes; all together ſerved to ſpread and 
excite that paſſion for new ſects, which the 
flaming piles at Orleans in the 
Robert could not deſtro rp. 

The twelfth century produced many inno- 
vators, becauſe the deſire of liberty led to li- 
centiouſneſs; and in conſequence of their reaſon- 
ing upon religion, they ventured to break 


through the bounds of the faith. Peter de 


Bruys, a native of Dauphiny, attacked infant- 
baptiſm, the maſs, prayers for the dead, the 
worſhip of the croſs, and other articles which 
have been controverted ever ſince, His execu- 
tion, like that of Arnold of Breſcia, ſerved 
only as a ſignal for rebellion. France and Italy 


time of king 
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What were 
the heretics 
of the 

tweltch cen 


ruryYe 


were filled with heretics, cathari or patarines, 


the bumbled, the poor men of Lyons, or Waldenſes, 
or Albigenſes, all of them having nearly the ſame 
principles, and all commonly confounded under 
the name of Manicheans, though their opinions 
ſeemed very different from manicheiſm ; almoſt 
all of them accuſed, though without proof (as 
the firſt Chriſtians were by the 1dolaters, and 
afterwards the Jews by the Chriſtians), either of 
facrificing children, or committing abominable 
exceſſes at their nocturnal aſſemblies. They 


were for the moſt part bigotted fanatics, who 


taking the goſpel according to the letter, madly 
run after chimeras of perfection. | 
Vor. I. 


A a Lucius 
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Lucius III., at a council held in Rome, in the 
year 1184, had already given orders to the 


biſhops to make diligent ſearch for perſons ſuſ- 


pected of hereſy, even upon ſimple informa- 
tions, that they might be given up to the ſecular 
power after undergoing ſpiritual puniſhments. 


His bull contained the ſeeds of the inquiſition, 


- Innocent 
ordained 
temporal 
puniſhments 
fur hereſy, 


1208. 
He excom- 
municates 
Raimond, 
count of 
Toulouſe. 


which very ſoon made rapid progreſs. In the 


year 1198, Innocent ſent two Ciſtercian monks 


into the ſouthern provinces of France to proſe- 
cute heretics. He commanded princes and lords 
to puniſh all who ſhould be excommunicated, 
by confiſcations or baniſhment, or methods ſtill 
more ſevere; and gave authority to the two 
monks to compel the lords to compliance by 


cenſures and interdicts: what diſturbances muſt 


not ſuch an order produce! | 


Raimond VI., count of Toulouſe, a deſcend- 
ant of the general who commanded in the firſt 
cruſade, intereſted himſelf in favour of his un- 
happy ſubjects the Albigenſes, whom the pope 
wanted to exterminate. Innocent excommu- 


nicated him as a favourer of hereſy. It is 


probable that the miſſionary legates, whoſe in- 
ſolence had occaſioned great diſcontent, ſhewed 

very little reſpect to the excommunicated prince, 
either in their diſcourſe or behaviour. St. Do- 
minic, who was at that time a regular canon, 
was joined to them along with a Spaniſh biſhop, 


and adviſed them to change their life, recom- 


mending to them the auſterity of the apoſtles; 


but he could not ſoften their prejudices. Peter 


de Caſtelnau, one of theſe legates, having been 


aſſaſſi- 


F 
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aſſaſſinated, the murder was imputed to Rai- 
mond. Without examination, without proof, 
and againſt law, the pontiff gave his dominions 
to whoever could make themſelves maſters of 
them; at the ſame time publiſhing a cruſade 
againſt him, with all the indulgences which 
could be obtained in a war againſt the Turks. 
The count de Toulouſe, too weak to defend 
| himſelf, ſubmitted, begged abſolution, made 
the amende henorable in his ſhirt, was beaten 


with rods, and gave up ſeven towns as a proof 


of his ſincerity and penitence, It was even in- 
ſiſted on, that he ſhould take the croſs againſt 
his ſubjects, and he obeyed. The famous 
Simon de Montfort, chief of the expedition, 
ſhed torrents of heretical blood in the name of 
the Lord. The abbot of the Ciſtercians, who 
was legate, and the biſhops themſelves, who had 
taken the croſs, inflamed the fanatics, and thou- 
ſands of Albigenſes were burnt or maſſacred 
without mercy. It would ſeem as if murder 
had been an act of Chriſtian piety, Experience, 
at leaſt, proved, though fruitleſsly, that this 
was not the way to extirpate hereſy. 


Amidſt theſe cruelties, Raimond being ſtript 
of a great part of his dominions, which he was 
commanded to yield to the count de Montfort, 
fled for refuge to his brother-in-law, Peter II., 
king of Arragon, and was again excommuni— 
cated. Peter not being able to obtain any fa- 
vour for him, took up arms, entered Langue- 
doc, and loſt his life at the battle of Muret, in 
the year 1213, when the cruſaders gained a com- 
plete victory; and it was in vain for Raimond 


A4 4 to 
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dom inions, 
implores 
help from 
Peter II., 
king of 
Arragon, - 


| Peter killed 


at the battle 
of Muret. 
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to ſue either for pardon or juſtice. Innocent 


III., at a council in the Lateran, would only 
grant him the benefit of doing penance, with a 


penſion of four hundred merks. Montfort, en- 
tirely devoted to the church, which ſo well re- 


Warded his zeal, continued his outrages till the 


— 
— 1 ! 
* 


; 2 of 
John Lack- 


and with 


year 1218, when he fell at the ſiege of Tou- 
Wuſe e T0003 5077 
During the cruſade of the Albigenſes, Inno- 
cent ſignaliſed himſelf by ſtill more furprifing 
attempts againſt the crown of England. Not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the king, he be- 


ſtowed the ſee of Canterbury upon cardinal 


Langton. John Lackland, who was equally 
paſſionate and cowardly, inſulted and provoked 


wn the pontiff, who immediately thundered his cen- 


, 1112. 

The cope 

gives his 

kingdom to 

the king of 
| France, 11. 


ſures againſt him, and laid his kingdom under 
an interdict: a perſonal excommunication de- 
nounced: againſt the king, in the year 1209, ſet 


the whole nation in a flame. Almoſt all the pre- 
'lates withdrew; the barons, over whom the 


king had tyranniſed, entered into conſpiracies; 
every thing favoured the vengeance of Inno- 
cent, and inſpired him with a preſumption which 


nothing could moderate. 


He at lalt beſtowed the kingdom on Philip 


Auguſtus, and granted him the indulgences of 
a cruſade to put this odious ſentence in execu- 
tion. To accept it, was to acknowledge that 
the pope was employing his lawful authority, 
and to, expoſe himſelf from that time to be de- 
throned by a bull; but ambition is blind, or 
rather Philip: was not afraid of ſuch treatment, 


and was glad to take advantage of the preſent 
i E oppor- 
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opportunity : he therefore accepted the grant, 


and, with a fleet of ſeventeen hundred fail, ſet 


out to conquer England. Then it was that the 
whole addreſs of Roman policy was diſplayed. 


Pandolphus, the legate, went to Dover to treat 
with John; and having repreſented his danger, 
prevailed with him to receive Langton, and to 
yield up his kingdom to the pope. 
the mean-ſpirited king acknowledged himſelf 
the vaſſal of the holy father, obliged himſelf to 
pay an annual tribute of a thouſand merks of 
ſilver, fell upon his knees before the legate, who 
was ſeated upon a throne, and took the oath of 
fidelity. Innocent III. congratulated king John 
in high terms, on his poſſeſſing a /acerdotal king- 
dom; and Pandolphus immediately haſtened to 
declare' to the king of France, that England, 
being a fief of the Roman church, he mult not 
attack it, upon pain of excommunication, 

The treachery was too black for a poſſibility 


of finding a rational pretence to varnith it: al- 


indignation with which he was animated: hav- 
ing had the misfortune to loſe his fleet, he was 
not able to carry his arms into England; but 
he revenged himſelf upon the count of Flanders 
and the emperor Otho IV., who were the allies 
of John, and defeated the imperial army, which 
was double the ſtrength of his own, in a battle 
fought at Bouvines in Flanders. This famous 
victory increaſed his authority in the kingdom. 
On the contrary, that of John grey weaker 
| every day; his injuſtice, treachery, and cruelty 
mary his own ſubjects rebel againſt him; and 
765% A. a 3 __ Langton, 


In 1213, 


Artifice of 
Pandolphus, 


Philip Au- 
guſtus loſes 
his fleet. 


moſt the whole vaſſals of Philip ſhared in the 


But he gains 
the battle of 
Bouvines. 


1215. 
Rebellion 
of the En- 


gliſh, 


Magna 
Cbarta. 


Violated by 
John, and 


condemned 


by the pope, 


The crown 
of England 
offered to 
the ſon of 
Philip Au- 
guſtus, | 


The death 
of John 
makes a to- 
tal change, 


the intereſt of a foreign prince, the Eng 
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Langton, the primate, ſer himſelf at the head of 


the inſurgents. They compelled the king to 
ſign the Magna Charta, which the Englith, at 
this day, look upon as the foundation of their 
liberties. Among other articles it declares, 
that the king ſhall impoſe no tax without the 
conſent of parliament; that no perſon ſhall be 
proſecuted, but according to law; and that no 
freeman ſhall be impriſoned, baniſhed, Sc. but 
by the ſentence of his peers. The barons took 


the ſovereign authority into their own hands; 


but John ſoon broke his oath. Innocent III. 
condemned it as an incroachment on the privi- 
leges of. the Holy See, and denounced excom- 
munication againſt whoever ſhould dare to main- 
tain it: upon which the Engliſh offered the 
crown to Louis, ſon and heir of Philip Au- 
guſtus. 

Neither father nor ſon were affected by the 
anathemas which were threatened. Philip pre- 
tended to oppoſe the enterpriſe, but privately 
furniſhed the means for its execution; both be- 
ing excommunicated, only ſerved to make them 
more ardent in the purſuit. In the year 1216, 
Louis had almoſt completed the conqueſt of 
England, when the death of John ſuddenly put 
an end to all his hopes. As the national jea- 
louſies had already found vent, and nothing but 
the deteſtation of a ty rant could have ſupported 
iſh im- 
mediately proclaimed young Henry III., eldeſt 
ſon of the late king; and prince Louis was 
obliged to abandon a crown, which it was not 
poſſible to unite with that of France. 

1 „ Innocent 
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Innocent III., tranſported with rage at the Death of 


news of the expedition of prince Louis, 111. in. 
mounted the pulpit, and exclaimed, Sword, 316. 
ſword, come forth from thy ſcabbard, and ſharpen 
thyſelf to kill; an expreſſion which ſerved as a 
prelude to new anathemas. He died in the year 
1216. Some authors greatly praiſe this pontiff; 
while Matthew Paris, an Engliſh monk, and the 
beſt hiſtorian of his time, paints him in the 
blackeſt colours: but a ſingle word is ſufficient ; 
Gregory VII. was his model, and he ſurpaſſed 
that model. The mendicant orders, of which 
the popes made ſuch advantageous uſe, were 
- inſtituted by him; it was he that eſtabliſhed the 
inquiſition, which has frequently been as terri- 
ble to ſcience as to hereſy. | 
He made himſelf ſovereign in Rome, from Hispower | "ft 
whence ſo many popes had been driven by va- fouereiga, MM 
rious factions: he had poſſeſſion of the patri- | 
mony of St. Peter; that is, Romania, Ombria, | 
the marche of Ancona, Viterbo, &c. which made | 
part of the dominions given to the Holy See by 
the counteſs Matilda. None of his predeceſſors TT 
had been ſo powerful as a prince, or ſo terrible [ 
as pope. He did not acquire this power but by t 
dint of intrigues and excommunications. | 
The diſturbances which he excited in Ser- The condi- 
many were one of the main inſtruments of his which be 
policy. In beſtowing the imperial crown on frown. 
Otho IV., he made him ſwear to reſtore the emperor. 
marche of Ancona, the duchy of Spoleto, with 
the other allodial poſſeſſions of Matilda, and to 
renounce the right of mortmain, or the ſpoils of 
the prelates. The next year Otho violated his 
Aa 4 oath, 
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oath, which he {aid was incompatible with that he 
| had taken to defend the rights of the empire ; bur 
Innocent was avenged by civil wars and excom- 
munications. In the year 1212, voung Frede- 
ric, king of Sicily, was proclaimed emperor by 
the diet of Nuremberg; and his rival, who was 
defeated at Bouvines by Philip Auguſtus, find- 
ing that he was not capable of preſerving himſelf 
upon the throne, voluntarily renounced it; and 
the pope procured whatever he pleaſed from 
Frederic II., who 19 00 ſoon became the victim 
of pontifical hatred. a 

Frederic, at the beginning of his reign, re- 
quired his nobles to take an oath, that they 
would not counterfeit money, nor rob upon the 
highway. Such an oath is a ſufficient proof of 
the anarchy into which Germany had ſunk. The 
_ emperor having cauſed his ſon Henry to be 
elected king of the Romans, at the diet of 
Frankfort, in the year 1220, obtained the con- 
ſent of the ſtates to go and receive the imperial 
crown; and renounced the right of mortmain, 
the power of eſtabliſhing new tolls, of building 
forts, and of making foreign money current in 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy; who were already 


ſo powerful in Germany, and became more fo 
by thele conceſſions. 
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C H AP. II. 
The. Emperor Frederic II. perſecuted by Gregory 
IX. His Expedition to Paleftine.— End of the 


War againſt the Albigenſes. ann of the 
Reign of St. Louis. 


REDERIC, who was crowned by pope 
Honorius III., not only fulfilled his pro- 
miſe of reſtoring che inheritance of the counteſs 
Matilda to the Holy See, but likewiſe gave up 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to his fon, at 
the ſame time declaring that kingdom incapable 
of being united with "the imperial dominions. 
The court of Rome dreaded that it would no 
longer be a fief of the Holy See, if the union 
took place. The power of the houſe of Suabia 
gave the pope the moſt anxious diſquiet: an 
emperor, who was king of Lombardy, Naples, 
and Sicily; whoſe territories ſurrounded the pa- 
pal dominions on every fide, mult naturally ex- 


pect to be expoſed to the ſhafts which would be 


levelled at him by the ambitious policy of the 
pontiffs; who, in quality of ſovereigns, gave too 
much attention to their temporal intereſfs. 
Frederic, having been accuſtomed to the 
charms of ſo fine a climate from his infancy, 
was fond of living in Italy; but that count 
was diſtracted by the factions of the Guelphs 
and Gibelines, which the quarrels between the 
rb and che emperors had occaſioned in 
Germany 


Tie. 
Frederic for- 
ever parts 
the king- 
dom of the 
Two Sicilies 
from the 
imperial do- 
minions. 


Italy torn in 
pieces by the 
factions of 
the Guelphs 
and Gibe- 
limes, 
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Ot. about a century before; the firſt of 
them declaring in favour of the popes, the ſe- 


cond of the emperors. Diſcord prevailed in 


cities and in private families; and nothing was 


to be ſeen but mortal enmities, outrage, and de- 


predations; the inhabitants of towns fighting 


with one another, after they had fought with 


their neighbours; but Lombardy, in particular, 


The civil 
wars of the 
Lombards 
not very 


bloody. 


Bad ſucceſs 
of a new 


cruſade ; 


became a theatre of endleſs diſcord. 
In theſe wars of the Lombards,” ſays Mu- 


ratori, “the people did not renounce huma- 


* nity; whoever begged for quarter obtained 
„ it; and they thought it a greater honour to 
« make priſoners than to kill their enemies. 
This moderation did not prevent them from 
feeling the miſeries of war; yet, amidſt all their 
diviſions, the Lombards always retained a ſpirit 
of independence: Milan had ſeduced moſt of 
the other cities to join in a league againſt the 
emperor; and Frederic was preparing to re- 
duce them, when the court of Rome, which 
could not endure him in Italy, found means to 
make him withdraw from that country. 

Some years before, an army of French, Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Italians, and Engliſn, had 


gone into the Faſt to eſtabliſh John de Brienne, 


a younger ſon of the houſe of Champagne, upon 
the throne of Jeruſalem. In the year 1219, 


they took Damieta in Egypt, after a two years 


in which a 
monk, who 
was legate, 
wanted to 
command, 


ſiege; but Pelagius, a Spaniſh monk and car- 
dinal, who was legate of the cruſade, having 
alledged that the pope being the chief of the 
holy wars, the command belonged to him; and 


the : wr ch whole orders they expected, having 


decided 
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decided in his favour, this new general ma- 
naged ſo well as to ruin the expedition. The 
misfortunes of one cruſade only ſerved to bring 


on another, and the preſent occaſion ſeemed 
favourable for getting rid of Frederic. 


He had engaged in a cruſade againſt the In- 


fidels, under Innocent III.; and to intereſt him 
fill more, he was perſuaded to marry Yolande, 
the only daughter of John de Brienne, titular 
king of Jeruſalem but as the affairs of Europe 
were of more importance to him than thoſe of 
Paleſtine, he prudently deferred the expedition, 
Even Sicily, his hereditary kingdom, was diſ- 
turbed by quarrels with the pontiff. At laſt 
Gregory IX., who ſucceeded Honorius III., a 
pontiff of a moſt ungovernable temper, com- 
manded him to accompliſh his vow, and obliged 
him to embark ; but excommunicated him, be- 


cauſe he returned ſick to Brindiſi, after having 


been three days at ſea. The next year Frede- 
ric embarked again; but becauſe he had not 
got himſelf abſolved before his departure, he 
was again excommunicated. The court of Rome 
was reſolved to ruin him, and all his nn 
were converted into crimes. 

Notwithſtanding the anathema, no one ever 
ſucceeded ſo well; for Almelec, the ſultan of 
Egypt, yielded to him, by treaty, Jeruſalem, 
Bethlem, Nazareth, and Sidon; and they agreed 
upon a truce for ten years. Both princes gained 
by the accommodation; for the Muſſulman, who 
had been expoſed to civil wars, was freed from 
the Chriſtian army; and Frederic, now maſter 
of Jeruſalem, the great ole of the cruſades, 


could 


1227. 
The empe- 
ror engages 
in another 
cr uſade, 


Gregory I'X, 
obliges him 
to ſet out, 
and excom- 
municates 
him after his 
departure, 


He gains 
Jeruſalem 
by treaty. 
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imputes It 
to him 2s a 
crime; 
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could return to protect his own dominions, 


which were attacked by Gregory IX. 


The pope having imputed to him as a crime 
his departure, while under ſentence of excom- 
munication, did not fail to lay another to his 


charge, for having treated with infidels; but 


and kindles 


wars againſt : | . d 
de Brienne againſt his ſon-in-law, made an offer 


of the empire to different princes, and certainly 
would have dethroned the emperor, if the Ger- 
mans had at that time been-as much diſpoſed to 


him, 


1230. 
Frederic. 
triumphs, 
but never- 
theleſs pays 
money to 


the pope. 


more particularly for having allowed them a 


moſque in Jeruſalem, which they likewiſe re- 


garded as a holy city. The pontiff fulminated 


the moſt terrible excommunications againſt him, 
let Italy in a flame, ſeized] a Puglia armed John 


rebellion as the Italians. 
Frederic arrived, and triumphed over his ene- 


mies, and the Romans ſeized the opportunity of 


revolting againſt Gregory ; who being reduced 
to extremity, entered into a negociation with the 
emperor, and granted him ablolution, upon 
condition of his paying a hundred and thirty 


__ thouſand merks of filver. The popes had ren- 


He lde 
his rebelli- 
ous ſon. 


He defeats 
the people 


dered themſelves ſo formidable by their ana- 


themas, that though they were defeated, the 
con querors were ſtall happy if they could pur- 
chaſe a peace. Frederic did not long enjoy it; 
for his fon Henry, whom he had cauſed to be 


_<hoſen king of the Romans, followed the ex- 
ample of the ſon of Henry IV., undoubtedly be- 
caule the pontiff imitated that of Urban II. and 


Paical II.; but the rebel was puniſhed ; for, be 


ing ſeized in the year 234, he ended his life in 


a priſon; and the battle of Cortenuova, which 
4 F rederic 


* * * 


0 


0 


new cruſade. 


born of a woman, a virgin, &c. 
jiuſtified his faith by a writing, wherein he re- 
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Frederic gained afterwards over the people of 


Milan, ſeemed to put an end to rebellion, and 


the league of Lombardy. 

However, the war with the prieſthood was 
. 80 rekindled, on account of Sardinia. Gre- 

ory IX., from ancient prejudices, alledged, 
that this illand belonged to the Holy See, and 
the emperor claimed it as a fief of the empire; 
upon which the animoſity of the pontiff burſt 
forth with redoubled fury. He abſolved the 
ſubjects of the emperor from their oath of fide- 


lity, and endeavoured to arm all Europe againſt 


a prince who was more deteſtable in his eyes 
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of Milan at 
Corte nuova. 


1239. 
Gregory 


perſecutes 
him anew 


on account 


of Sardinia. 


than the Muſſulmen, and devoted to this war all : 


the money and troops that had been raiſed for a 
He publicly accuſed Frederic of 


having repreſented Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt as 
impoſtors, like Mahomet; of having ranked 


Their mu. 
tual re- 
proaches, 


Jeſus Chriſt, crucified, far below the two others 


who died in glory; of having ſaid, that it was 
nonſenſe to believe that a creating God could be 
The emperor 


torted inſult for inſult, calling Gregory the Great 


Dragon, Antechriſt, another Balaam, 4 Prince of 
Darkneſs. As France was upon the point of en- 
gaging in the quarrel, it is neceſſary to ſhew the 


ſtare of the kingdom at that time. 


Philip Auguſtus, the firſt who reſtored the 
royal authority, and the firſt who had hired 
troops, or kept an army on foot in time of 
peace, died in the year 1223, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Louis VIII., who reigned but a ſhort 

time. 


Under Louis 


VIII. a new 


act of injuſ. 
tice done to 
the count de 
Toulouſe. 
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time. Being engaged in the cruſade againſt the 
Albigenſes, he ſeized the dominions of young 
Raimond, count de Toulouſe, who had been 


"HE excolmmunicated/'as 2 heretic, by a legate of 
HFonorius III., though the pope had lately re- 


End of the 
affair of the 
Albigenſes, 


under St. 


Louis. 


Henry III.; 
king of 
England, 
hateful to 


his ſubje ds. 


ceived him into the pale of 5 church. An 


accuſation of hereſy greatly depended upon cir- 
cumſtances, and Was a weapon kept in reſerve 
to ruin the unfortunate. This king died at 
his return from his expedition, in 2 year 
1226. | 
Louis IX. baer known by che 1 name of St. 
Louis, was then only twelve years old. The 
prudent ſteadineſs of the regent, Blanche of 
Caſtille, his mother, quieted the diſturbances oc- 
caſioned by the ambition of ſome of his vaſſals. 
The affair of the Albigenſes was terminated in a 
manner conformable to the prevailing preju- 
dices, rather than according to juſtice and hu- 
manity. Raimond did not obtain peace, but 
by promiſing to extirpate the heretics, to make 


the amende honorable in his ſhirt, and to give 


a part of his dominions to the pope and to the 
king; he was then admitted into the pale of the 
church, and received abſolution : by this means 
the Holy See acquired the Venaiſſin, which is 
in the interior part of the kingdom.” It muſt be 
owned, that ſuch acquiſitions were worthy of 
the barbarous ages. 

Henry III., king of England, a weak, vola- 
tile, and imprudent prince, whoſe reign was a 
continued ſeries of rebellions and diſturbances, 
became odious to his ſubjects, by giving himſelf 
RS | | up 


a 
f 
s 
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up to the management of ſome greedy foreign- 


ers, natives of Poitou, who ruled him as they 
pleaſed. In hopes of recovering Normandy, 
and the other provinces which had been loſt to 
France, he joined the count de Bretagne, to 
make war againſt that country, which he carried 


on in a manner equally cowardly and unſucceſs- 


ful; nor could he prevent St, Louis from eſta- 
bliſhing his authority more and more every 
day. 2TH | 1 5 
Not withſtanding the piety of that great 


prince, in a ſuperſtitious age, he ſaw that the 


The clergy 
reſtrained in 
France, 


eccleſiaſtical power was abſurd, and had ſteadi- . 


neſs to oppole it, without loſing the reſpect due 


to the church. The temporalities of ſome bi- 
ſhops were ſeized, as a puniſhment for cenſures 


and odious interdicts which they had fulmi- 
nated from views of intereſt or revenge. The 
court of Rome, whoſe enterprifes were of more 


fatal tendency, did not find that blind prejudice 


in Louis, which was neceſſary for their ſup- 
port. 


CHAP. 
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4.324%, of REGORT IX. wrote into France that 

8 10 N he had excommunicated Frederic, and 
empire of= giden the empire to the count d' Artois, the 


Giesen x. brother of St. Louis. The prudent: king not 


only refuſed a gift which the pope had noi right 
to beſtow, but replied, that chis offer was evi: 
dently the effect of hatred againſt the emperom, 
who had always appeared to him to be a 
eatholic; however, he would ſend.ambaſladors 
to be informed of his faith; if he found bi 
orthodox, he could ſee no reaſon for attacking 
He ſuppoſes, him; but if he found him à heretie, he 


however, 


that force would make war againſt him to the laſt extre- 

nel mity, as he would againſt the pope. himſelf in 

2paini the the like caſe. After the cruſade againſt the 

naler“ Albigenſes, and the eſtabliſhment; of rhe ingti- 
fttion, was it to be doubted, that hereſy ought 

to be extirpated by the ſword r It wW²as no Amal 

matter to examine the true motive for ſo dan- 
5 an imputation. FT) O80 | * 


IS 


Death of The war notwithſtanding Wg between 
Gregory, 


e {inks is pope and the emperor, and the legates every 
unlucky in where extorted money to ſupport it, as if 


his at- 


5 * chriſtianiry had been at ſtake. England groaed 
ee their rapine, and even 2 France did not 
ẽſcape. 
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wanted to ſtrike the final 


— at A —— to which he had ſummoned 


the French biſhops, who obeyed his orders 
vithout meeting any obſtruction from the king; 


but Frederic having cauſed the road leading 
to Rome to be guarded, theſe prelates ie 


tment. 

His zeal for the converſion, of the Maho- 
metans was nearly of the ſame nature with his 
violence againſt Frederic. He wrote long let- 


ters to a number of the princes of that religion, 


inviting them to embrace the Chriſtian faith; 


at the ſame time threatening, if they perſiſted | 


in their error, to raiſe their Chriſtian ſubje&ts 
in rebellion againſt them. His threatenings 
had no greater effect than the ſermons of St. 
Francis d Aſſiſe, who at the ſiege of Damieta 
| cg the ordeal. by fire to the ſultan of 


ypt, to owe which of the two was the true 
hey ſcarce condeſcended to give 


- religion, 
Es bim a hearing. 
Celeſtine IV., the IE" of Gregory IX., 
having died in a few days after he was elected, 
the Holy See continued vacant for almoſt two 
years, owing to the diſſenſions among the car- 
Is. The emperor. wrote to them: All 
« the world declares that the father of lies and 
«. diſcord ſits in the midſt of you, and not Jeſus 
*, Chriſt, the author of peace; that each of you 
aiming at the pontificate is unwilling that 
it ſhould fall to another.“ At laſt cardinal 
Fieſco, who had formerly been his friend, was 


„„ Frederic 


2 and the pope died with vexation at his 


_ Choſen. ay the name af Innocent * and, as 


Fooliſh at- 
tempts to 
convert the 
Muſſulme a. 


1242. 
Innocent 
IV, choten 
after a long 
VACANCY « 


MOST hrsrönr. 


Frederit had foreſebn and declared, became his 
enemy when he became pbpe. After fruitleſs 
| negociations that A ted Italy, from a 
Three kings ſuppoſition” that his perſon was in düpger. He 
refoſe to. /\ſued to the kings of France, Arragom, und Eng- 
ioro their land, for an aly lum, but” they all refuſed t. 70 
dominion feceive hit: they Wſterecd 00 much from the 
ece.rxactions and deſpotiſm of the court of Rome 
» Fhile at a diſtance, not to. be afraid of its 
WW n 1 ed | PR 7 _ b 
ur : gland Was particu re i 0 
— gt the benefices being in the 25 of 'Tralians, 
the court of. "Whoſe revenues exceeded thoſe: of the crown; 
OS "for which reaſon the pope; dreading a refuſal, 
employed fineſſe, and cauſed ſome of che car 
Henry 11T, © - dikials' to write to Henry III. in che follbwing 
Anett m. terms + t As friends, we give vou a piece of 
dope of bis , advice which is both honoürable and uſeful; 
n  - VE is, to fend ainbaſſadors to the pop to 
bo eps Scr e intreat him to hobour your kingdom, to 
by  <-which "he has à particular Tight, with! his 
bon « preſence, and we will endeayour to "prevail 
25 N him to comply with your deſire. Tou 
ill acquire immortal honcur, if Eügland 
t ſnbuld be the feficdence _ the f 
-- 7 »WGipentiff, which'never: 3 appenetdꝰ 
weak Henry fell into the ſnare, but H was 
Aifſuaded by the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances. d is 
' "already too much, Lad t the people to him, bat 
"the Romans taint us w0ith their Anonier and uſuries, 
without the pope reving in "pero e vb the Thar ch 

ant vg dom. robo bn ee 1 _ 
was, © " Inti6ezm IV. retired to Aydin" 2 ciry:which | 
8 had been taken * the emperor by the arch- 
| 12 | biſhops, 


4 425 ich 


A IFTH EPOC HA. 


bre he held a il council, in 


h&a6cuſed the emperor of perjury, ſacri- 


lege, hereſy, and felony, and with a ſolemnity 
cached to ſtrike terror, pronounced the ſen- 
tener of erchmmunication and depoſition againſt 
bim, Without deigning to pay the leaſt atren- 
en che promiles of that prince. F rederic, The pope 
by His ambaffadors, obliged himſelf to repair e- his 
alfrbe injuries done to the Roman church; to 
endeavour to reduce the 2 church entirely 


_ afider” His 


eſtabliſht the kingdom of Jeruſalem; which had 
been totally deſtroy 


authority; to go in perſon "to re- 


ed by the infidels: the kings 


ef France and 2 5 to be his ſecurity... The 


pe refuled them for 


guarantees, ſaying, that 


371 
3 2— 


gainſt Fre» 
deric II, 


ers, 


he ſhbvldibe obliged” to chaſtiſe them as well as 


Frederic, if he broke his word; and in that caſe | 
the Hoh See would have 'three „ ene- 


mia 'of one. | 
The eyes of the people been to be KAI 
on the abüſe of uche en ulminated 4 


etdwnedd heads, which became ridiculous by 
their abſurdity, and the odium they occaſioned. 


A pai 


he prieſt ia Paris ventured to ſay in his 


pit, „ am commanded to publiſh the ex- 


2 commonieation a 


gaiaſt the emperor Frederic 


5 II. ; I do not nods the occaſion; I only know 


« that chere have been great 


quarrels, and 


4 an itreconcileable hatred between him and 


Ahe p 


s it: the wrong, 'excommunicate,/1as far as 
1 can, and hereby declare him excommuni - 
i eated who hath done the injury, and I ab- 
ee the ſufferer. = * the indecency of 
2 2 


; wo HAT 


this 


ope. Not knowing which of the two 


Lee orer HIS TORT. 


iis raihery ſerves te prove; that dealun was 
3 ring up to oppoſe'tyrannical prejudices, => 
e, The emperor received the news of his 
8 keen at Furin, and Jaying' hold ef his crown, 
4 Mauch blood foal! be  ſpilt, ſaid he, before this be 
1. reſted: from me,” His: chancellor, Peter de 
Vignes, wrote ſome angry letters in his name 
againft the Romiſnh clergy, in which the accuſed | 
. the; princes of being the occaſion? of ſuch ex- 
| ceſſes, by obeying thoſe bypocrites, ꝛvboſe boundleſs 
| The _ ambition was not unknown to them. - However, 
ene an fois German biſhops, excited by the legates co 
e, rebel, choſe the Landgrave of Thuringia ems 
petor,. who in raillery Was called, be king ef the 
ricſts. Conrad, the ſon of Fredericg having 
| efeated the Thuringian, who did not long ſur- 
vive, the ſame prelates elected the earl of Hol 
land. The clergy of Germany were become ſo 
ed powerful, that theſe gte vo longer a 
3 matter of ſurp Nie. base pas 
n e. who Hin perſecuted a6his death, 
in 129% though he underwent an examination to purge 
himſelf from the crime of bereſ yy which ws | 
1 RT inpured to him, always ſought an accommoda- 
8 tion with the pope; but never being able- ro 
822 accompliſh ir, was obliged to have fecoutſe to 
| 2rms' to defend his tights. He had” reduced 
the rebels in Italy, when, Te is faid;” his: baſtard 
ſon Manfredi poiſoned: and ſmothered him in 
Und-r con- the! year 1250. © The reign of Conrad 1 V. his 
1 CK hs lawful ſon and ſucceſſor, Was a continued ſeries 
| offtheyoke, of trouble and misfortunes ; the imperial-autho- 
5 rity grew every day weaker; the Italians and 
dhe 3 of Arles rendered themſelves in- 
dependent, 


„EI TH FBO. 322” 


dependent. Neither the empire nor emperor 
were longer known, and every thing fell 5 
1 diſorder. 5 
ty Us ręturn to St. Louis, Who, PN his St. Louie 
pl xd ng and prudent government, may SG 
be eſteemed the greateſt prince of the age, and mes 
who: cannot be charged with any faults, but . 
ſuch as he was led into by the prevailing op1- 

nions of the time in which he lived. The | 
count de la Marche entered into a rebellion „ 
againſt him, and was ſupported. by the king WE. 1 
England but two victories, which he. gained Tm. 
over tbe Engliſh at Taillebourg and Saintes, ln „ 
the year 1242, haying ſecured the peace of hm 
Kingdom, Louis dedicated all his attention t 

reform abuſes; an immenſe ſubject, and n 

th engage all his power s. 3 
One conſequence of the feudal anarchy wa Regulations 
thattheiſame lord poſſeſſing, | fiefs both in Fr. Fs > a 


and England, was obliged to ſerve him of t > 
„ſoveteigns of whom he held the principal 
_fiefz/1and, Of courſe, ſometimes to be the enemy 
af the king whole: ſubject he was. by birth, Mn 
From the time that Normandy and ſome other 
provinces - were .re-united to 10 the. crown, 11 
dreadful diſorder, was not uncommon. To 
temedy this evil, Louis declared in the UN | 
of the goſpel, that one et could not ſerve Wy 
maſtars; that he could not conſent that h 
vaſſals ſhould likewiſe, be the vaffals of a Ferelg 5 
prince, and that. he gave them leave to chooſe 
between him and the E t-ngland... Almoſt | Pe Oy 
all; the: nobles; who. held fiefs in England” 3 


5 nounced them, ; preferring, the eres gaty of a 
Me boſe by: 2 B b 3 king 


| bing TO was als ak lt 0 ia to chat 
of à prince like Henry III. who. bad neither 


"OAT nor authority. 


But, unfortunately for Fr rance, Tous could ; 
not guard himſelf againſt ſome prejudices; which 
had made dreadful havoc. He favoured' the 
tribunal of the inquiſition which was intruſted 


to the Dominicans, . and already. famous. for its 


Lovis makes 


' & vow to 


take the 


croſs, and 
perſiſts to 
d er 
it, 


Prepara- 
tions. Tax 
upon the 
ch urch. 


iniquitous barbarities. Being perſuaded that 
heretics ought to be put to death, Louis could 
not fail to attach great merit to the war againſt 
the Muſſulmen. He was ſeized with the ſan- 
guinary devotion of the cruſades, and made all 
the wounds of the kingdom bleed afreſh, In a 


violent diſorder with which he was ſeized in the 


year 1244, he fancied that he was commanded 
by | heaven to take the croſs; and, at his reco - 


very from a lethargic fit, made a vow to accom- 


liſh it, which he thought himſelf under an 
indiſpenſable obligation to fulfil, notwichſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of his mother, the nobles, 
and more particularly the biſhop, of Paris, whoſe 
reaſons. would have convinced any Ao leſs 
influenced by prejudice. 
Near four years were ſpent i in mal ing prepa: 
rations, and a tax was Jaid upon the clergy for 


that purpoſe. Innocent at the ſame time exacted 


one for the ſupport of the war againſt Frederic 
II. So loud were the murmurs of the clergy, 
that the king ſuppreſſed” the laſt tax, as he faid 
he did not approve of ruining the benefices to 
fight againſt Chriſtians; er e he 


ruined þ malt to: be ape ER en 53 


> 1 calls. 


FIFTH [EP.OCHA, ., 


A celebrated hiſtorian, attentive to ane 
details, makes a, curious obſervation in this 


1 


10 90 FN 
« fifteen; the cher 405 Reims pſy the 
&« biſhop of Langres received each of them four 
e thouſand livres for fifteen knights, whom 
« they commanded i in perſon. A hundred and 
* fixty- two knights ate at the King's table. 
« Theſe Pr and the preparations, were 
60 immenſe,” (Eli fur 770 it, Gener.) The 
nobles if ent Hen fortunes in the cru ades, 
which MEM exhauſted the. IFycnUes of BE 
crown. 
I am not unacquainted with Rey has been 
advanced. in favour of thoſe enterpriſes by 
OBESE who haye diſplayed all the powers 
of eloquence to repreſent them in the mo 
favourable light, either, from Feen or 1 50 
gious views. There an orator may ſh 
can he convince ? Let eyen, hiſtory = Hy 
te, intentions of St, Bernard, St. Louis, 90 
the relf, were excellent; but that the cru- 
ſades 125 N in their circumſtances, cap 
never b be believed, when we reflect upon the 
manners, principles, governments, 1 bat 


ind particular . 4 Aan, 


OD W 
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Sp ofts_ of chiz- Kan, Unfortunate Enxpes : 
"den of 7 into 1 N * 
> Engl and again. Henty III. * i 


Genghis." SIA bad almays ——— Pl 8 50 * Ho. 
5 OE lutions, and lately changed its appear- 
in Af... .. afice, The Turkiſh dynaſty. of che Coraſmins, 
NT "the. miſtreſs of Chotaſſan towards the end of 
A athe eleventh century, had afterwards.extended!' 
its conqueſts as far as Syria on the one band, 
and to the heart of Tartary on the other, when. 
the celebrated Genghiz-Kan, or Genzis- Kan, 
at the head of the Mogul or Mongol Tartars, 
came to erect upon the ruins of that vaſt em- 
pr another more powe ful. He ſubdued: Tar- 
tary, a great part of China and Indoſtan, and 
Perſia as far as the river Euphrates; his 
troops laid waſte Ruſſia, and, in one word, 
his conqueſts were ſuppoſed to Mees aboye 
.... Fighteen hundred. leagues from Eaſt to Weſt. 
and a thouſand from South to North. He 
x 5 at an advanced age, in — 5 year 1226, 


when he was Upon che point of ae N. 
China. 


Divifon of His empire Was Wil in his four . 
s empire, One of his grandſons ſeized that part of Aſia- 
Minor which is at preſent called Natolia, and 
geſtroyed the ſovereignty of the califs of — 2 : 
bert another, after having made Cor 
* 


41 


from their 'own country by the Huns, in like 
manner the Coraſmins, Hin before the Naas nuts 


PI TH E FOH HF 


: nople tremble, carried the terror of his arms 


into Dalmatia, and even into Hungary. Theſe 
ferocious Tartars, accuſtomed, From their in- 
fancy to deſpiſe hunger, * fatigue, and death, 
were invincible conquerors while they preſerved. 
their rough” and favage manners. We have 


ſeen the Huns and 725 Turks iſſue from the 


ſame deſarts, and theſe will again be followed 15 
by new hordes no leſs formidable. W 
As the *Goths had formerly thrown iche The en 


ſelves upon Thrace, when they were driven Re 
, fars laid 


Tartars,” poured upon Syria and Paleſtine, an 
took © poſſeſſion of f Jerufalem in the year 12, 


Where they made a dreadful maſſacre, and 5 


in pieces the Chriſtians Who were in league. 
with the Sultan of Damaſcus.” The Chiriſtians © „„ 
preſerved Antioch, 'Tyre, T ripoli, Sidon, and. | 
Acre, or Ptoletriais. Always at Variance among 
themſelves, they ſued for aſſiſtance from Europe. 
at che very time they were deſtfoying one 3897 | 
ther by their quarrels and diffenfions, oy 1 
The farther we advance in the hiſtory © of the a | 
cruſades, the more are we aſtoniſhed; to ſee this, ares | 
madheſs continue, notwithſtanding "the lefſons: before that 
of experience. "Towards the beginning of this. S 
century a queen of Hungary took' the croſs FOE | 
did likewiſe fifty deutend children, with a 
crowd of prieſts,” becaufe,” according to "the. pers 


ſcripture, God bas made children the inftruments. , 


of his glory Upon occaſion of this ridiculous... 
eus, CNS 2 III. prognoſticated that the 


Pee of Mahomet was near an end, fince, ſaid 


19 14 


he, 


8 MODERN HISTORY. 
65 vm ein her it is the beaſt in the Revelations. whaſe 
. 5 n number is fix hundred and ſi wi-fi, and near fox . 
. BDaundred years are alreach paſt. All this ou . 
"uy Fa to be ſo ſurpriſing a8 the ane of 
eat prince in favour of enterptiſes, which 
xk proved fatal to ſtates, 450 Never uſeh i 
to the cauſe $ reli W N 291 75 
1248. guis em 2 75 a test army, in- 
3 obs of going on to Bf attacked 2 
A At firſt he performed prodigies of valous, gained 
e victory, and took Damieta,; but after wards: 
he experienced. nothing but 1 Ia 
tte year 1260, being defeated at Nane 
where his brother the count 17 was 1122 
ble made a fruitleſs attempt to 8 this mis- 
fortune. His army, weakened, by ONE 
as reduced to extremity by want and diſea 
He is made He again fought, and with all his, pat 72+ ha 
n priſoner by the Muſſulmen. I he Citi. 
| of Damieta, and a million of byzantines. 2 
gold, valued at a hundred thouſand, merks 9 
filver, were demanded for his ranſom. A kin 
of France, he replied, does not redeem. vo 
with money; but he gave the city for h e 
| ranſom,” and the money for that of his ſu elde 
| Hisfmitles and concluded a truce of ten years. Being 
oy . fettered in Faleſtine by his devotions, he th 
tne, four years in a fruitleſs attempt of freeing 
Jieruſalem; and was leſs. fected with the w 
of his kingdom, which had been 2 
bim in the ſtrongeſt colours, FO. "YR, 
3 chimerical purſuit. Such efficacy. ha 15 
7 illuſons, that they can withdraw. the belt eat 
"i rom We road of their com man duties "Hap 15 
$4 ppi 


by oi WH rho a Ie at 


Happily Blanche. of: Caſtile, * king's mo- 
ther, governed the kingdom with prudence in 
quality of regent. The Dominicans and Frans 
ciſcans, who were zealous emiſſaries of Inno- 


cent IV., preached up a cruſade againſt the 
emperor Conrad, when the indulgences were 


extended even to the fathers and mothers of all 


who ſhould take the. croſs; but ſhe. had the 
Readineſs to contend againſt the abſurdity and 


injuſtice of the attempt. She gave 4 that 


ttke lands of all thoſe that enrolled themſelves 
ſhould be gonfiſcated : © Let the pope, ſince he 


will make Mas laid ſhe, Provide his N 
la the mean | time the ates were ſeized wich 


a new ſpecies of fanaticiſm. The ſame man 


Who occaſioned the cruſade of the child 
preached up one in the name of the angels 4 


the holy virgin, to the ſhepherds and peaſants, 


Fanaticiſm 


of the paſ- 


W 


promiſing them wonderful ſucceſs. He: very oy 


ſon muſtered a hundred thouſand men to fol- 
low the ſtandard of the croſs, who were called 
the paſtorals. The regent at firſt hoped they 
were deſigned as a reinforcement for her fon; 

but they were only a band of robbers, whom 1 * 

was found neceſſary to exterminate. |. | 

Tbe death of that illuſtrious princeſs at laſt 
determined 1 e 8 his dominions, 
where his zeal for juſtice, his application. x0 


correct abuſes, his laws, and his own 


examꝑ 
repaired the evils which had been, — on * 
by his long abſence. His politics were regu- 
lated by rectitude and difintereſtedneſs, Which, 
Pechaps, he carried too great a length, oF | 
„ AS 


; 1254+ 
The king's 


return ne- 


ceſſary to 
France, 


He gives up 
 Rouffillon 
and Catalo- 
nia to the 
king of Ar- 


He re ſtores 
ſeveral con- 
fiſcared pro- 
. wo to 


the Falk 


Ay « 351 235 


; «i end ff 


bur gn 


308582 57 
yo 5 UL 2 


1 ad: 


Rebellion of 


the Engliſh 
barons, 


that belonged to the N 
fſuch a 


authors as advantageous 


_ fighr'6f all che political'maxims'of courts;7and 
_ the” King 


SHE > 7 


RN en 7. 


* cenſured for giving ng up ſome pfrovirices 

but the *. of 
erdus ſacrifice, inſpired by a love of 
upon by ſome reſpectable 
in his ſituation, deſerves 
om mendation.' ' 3 ab 237 
James I., King of Arrägonb hole daughtet 
Ifabella was married to Philip the Hardy, one 


xeace, and locked 


Wan r Lo 
As 1 4165v 


of the ſons of France, laid el ler to a number 


of arrear fiefs belonging to tlie crown, in Pro: 


FVeyce and Languedoc, though his pretenſions 
were moſtly” 


ill founded; Louis, in exchange 
for them, yielded to him his inconteſtible right 


on Rouſſillon and Catalonia, Which had be- 


tong ed to the French monareht eber ſinte the 
en of Charlemagne. The year after he 
reſtored Limouſin, Perigord, Querci, "arid Ape: 
155 to the king of England, upon condition 
- his paying him liege homage; without re. 
any thing in exchange but a renuncia- 

Ries of the claims of the Engliſn Kings to Nor- 
mandy and the other confiſeated/ provinces. 
The validity of the confiſcation! ſeemed to him 
* ſueſtionable; he had plaußble reaſons for 
feizing the reſt of Guienne; and Henry, ſtrug. 
Ae 755 bis barbns, bold ot Have: re ſiſted. 
ccount for this gaſt treaty, wel muſt loſe 


acted rather like an honeſt 
man ed at able Nrine . NR 380 7 vo Shri * 

With matchlefs ' magnahimity he attempted 
to quiet the diſturbances in England, which a 
Phi ip-Auguſtus i in his place would have tufbel 


to his own advantage. 9 barons, 
not 


certainly 


—_ 


” FIFTH! EP OC: 


not from; zeal-for;.the Puplics but from « ri 0 
af faction and independence, had revalted againſt 
the weak Henry, upon a pretence that he had 
violated magna cbarta, that he tyranniſed over 5 
the people, and ſacrificed. every 5 ki foreign 
favourites. In the year 1258 they hel 
lament in Oxford, where they formed a 1 8 
of - twenty-four, Who governed like ed ade & 
of theſe the carl of bar. ae e N 
mous earl, of Mountfort, was c a 15 er 
e but the W of „ 
reformers, their. 5 0 


ber pr procured- him the means of 1 
authority. Pope Alexander I Y- ded ce 
againſt; the barons, becauſe they 172 | 
| lalians, who had been in poſſeſſion of 3 "Oy 
but Henry very ſoon fell back to his ach lena 
| en ſituation, and a civil war being re kinn 
died, the king of Ftance was choſen arbiter: 4% . 
both parties ſwore to ſubmit to his deciſion. chef 
What. more honourable proof of reſpect. cool 
be paid to virtue? T8430 5 14 n e 
St. Louis pronounced i in  fayour of the royal His ſentence - 
authority, annulled the ſtatutes of Oxford, and d. bn, 
whatever had been, the, conſequence. of theix 
being paſſed; but at the ſame time declaring, 2 
of 5 N to ae ei 8 
Orct e People, ner to 0 upon | 
charters: of the nation, "This ecuirable ſentence 
was eluded by the inſurgents, and Leiceſter 
ben en pe 2 ene ought. to be. inter- 1 aoilleds N 
Cage th the king, as the A paſſed aulzud var 
at Oxfor were founded on magna char 8 
N ann an excui , 
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Henry III., kebels took up arms; whe Hehry, who was 


| fred by Ks lefeated and made priſoner at the battle of 
ſon, ewes, would have irrecoverably ſoſt his crown, 
* it had not been for his herofe Ion Edward, 

-who gained the battle of Bornam, in which 

Pete! er was killa d. 17 i 


* 
n 


nr T anions Od oF Nis Partys on f 
ner to attach the Engin to, his" d nom he 


mons 


in Eoglaad, Afreagdy governed ds a e 9 
to knights of each county een 
_- from the botougbs, into a 3 * 


3 of the " Houſe F Cummomt, to 
which eſtabliſhment Edward I. put the ſeal in 
455, on 9 5 co obtam ſublidies, WWE. 29 
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© Crna ty. ON 7 E por pine es period in which the 
eee [Houſe of Suabia was 4. 755 cruſhed by 
on IY;. --\ the Perſeveting hatred of the popes. © After 


the death of Frederic II. Innocent IV. imme- 
*  - diately ſeized à part of the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily; gave or ſold that crown to the kit 
of England, in favour of prince Edmund, one 
of his ſons, and ruined tlie Engliſh for 4 oe 

Len which did not ſucceed. The emp 
onrad IV. defeated the Pontifical army bobs 
inherited 


cen TP RL T3 r 


t neee. 1 
-at Palermo in the year 1238. 


ing, it is ſald, likewiſe _ pts 


'the year "1254, | 
ef 996 by the inhuman Manfredi, his natural 
8 rot er. Ne E 14 


= e ee ot Holland, dom the ecdle- 
Haſtical faction had elected 'emperor, though 


"Be court of Rome had not been Able to ſupport 


bid, from” chat time got polleſſion of the 
throne; but his weakneſs increaſed that of "the 


#34 14 fs. x dd Lit +4 4 e 1 2 
imperial dignity. Attempting to reduce the 


_ "Febels of Friefland, he was ſurpriſed and killed 


"Henry III. King of England, by means of his 


* 


e himſelf to be elected emperor 


ut when his treaſures were exhauſted his 


= 1110. 


Pie ice and he quitted Germany, where | 
| both princes and people were made miſerable 
by anarchy. __ OL UTTAR f 


EET eu 6 eee 
The kingdom of Naples and Sicily was in a 


L 


* 

41 
x 
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FD 


the intkigues of the Court of Rome. .. Manfred) 


 » reigned there in quality of guardian, to the 


young Conradine, ſon of the 'emperor Conrad. 
Though ar firſt ſubmiſſive in appearance, to 


After Con- 


rad William 


earl of Hol- | 


land is em- 


uſurps the 
kingdom of 
the Two + 
Sicilies from 
his nephew. 
Conr adine. 


Innocent IV., he was very ſoon obliged to 


defend the royal Privileges againſt the Attacks 


of the pope, and the rupture brought on new | 


. wars. Alexander IV., - who: ſucceeded Inno- 


* 


Lent, according to cuſtom, cauſed a cruſade to 


7 


be preached up for the advantage of the Holy 
See; but the crufaders being defeated, Man: 
kfredi openly, ſupplanted his nephew, uſurpe 

: the throne of the Two Sicilies, and was crowned 


If 


© depoſition if the whole ſum was not paid in ix 
months after the appointed time. 


MODERN. HISTORY. 
If the popes had added juſtice to policy, 


| white they proſecuted an odious ufurper, they 


would have protected a ward who was baſely 
of his dominions; but Conradine beiog 
- heir of the Houſe. of Suabia, loſt . thoſe bes 


/” Which were due to him by the rules of juſtice 
and humanity. Urban IV., the ſon of a me- 
Chani in Cham ne, made an offer of that 


King dom to St. us, for one of the children 


of France, though it had been already given to 


und; but that wiſe king examining his 


; conſcience, did not believe that he could accept 
: the 1 of another. His brother Charles, 
count d' Anjou, whoſe ptinciples were not fo 
refined, very ſoon accepted it for himſelf z and 
though Urban died, the tranſaction was com- 


pleted by his ſucceſſor Ge IV., a Seutle. 
man of Languedoc. 


The conditions of that m vntnaſked the 
Wn of the court of Rome, for the whole 


Tranſaction tended. to promote the intereſt of 
the pontificate. The ancient privileges of Sicily 


were annihilated; the prince engaged to pay 
an annual tribute of eight thouſand ounces of 


gold, under pain of excommunication if the 


payment was deferred two months, and even 


He likewife 


engaged himſelf never to accept the empire, 


tunes upon the Houſe of Suabiaz to jeave the 


Lombardy, nor Tuſcany, whoſe union with 
Naples and Sicily had brought ſo many misfor- 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction entire, with the free- 


ww of HEPES. to the Holy See; not to allow 
1 


7 FORT HEPOCHAZL 
| anyiof the clerg) to be ſabſeck W of 
to ſecular tribunals, 8c. The oath of fidelity 
bears; that he ſhall be obedient to his lord: the 
pope; that he mall not form any alliance which 
may be injurious to him; and if he ſnould be 
o unfortunate as to form ſuch through igno- 
rance, he fhalÞ renounce it upon receiving the 
firſt order. This was to a 215 n 1 
nee 27 6. > WIDTH, 
What is perhaps more * (rfiritinn 5 St. Lie 
either from reſpect to the pope, or complaiſab 
to his brother, approved this treaty, and per- 
mitted à :cruſade to be preached againſt Man- 
fredi- The count d' Anjou very ſoon paſſed 
into Italy, where Donne could reſiſt him, and 


Mauftedi fell at the batcle of Benevento. Con- 


radine, who was {till very young, attempted to 


recover his patrimony, and came into the 


country accompanied by the duke of Auſtria. 
Though excommunicated by Clement, Who 
balled him à poet of an accurſed rate, he Was 
received in Rome, where the Gibeline party pr 
vaijed:; — Charles having defeated and 
taken him priſoner in 1268, forined a tribunal 
far His trial, when he and the dyke of {Auſtria 


were condemned to loſe theit heads on feat. | 
which: Was executed A 


_ told: a horrid ſentence, 
Naples. 57 - >=: 8 5198 
Nothing can ſerve berrer to wer che influence 
of ſu ion and cuſtom 6n the fates of na- 
tions, than the eruſades preached up by order 


1 
4 — 1 de, ”y 5 


of: Clement IV. A cruſade in Spain againſt che 
Moors, whom he wiſhed” to exterminate; a 


oruſade in Hungary, Bohemia, and other placed, 
. 


Vol. I. CC 


re: #7 ©. 


1266, 
He takes 
potſeſſion of 
the king- 
dom. 


Cſementiv. 
Can ſev 2 
multitnde... 
of ne 
to be creacl 
ed up. 
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againſt the Tartars, whoſe invaſions were dread- 


ed; a cruſade in favour of the Teutonic knights 
againſt the pagans of Livonia, Pruſſia, and 


Fo OH v.45 


Courland, over whom they wanted to reign; 
a cruſade in England againſt the barons, whom 
Henry III. could not ſubdue; à cruſade in 
France and Italy, to take the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily from the houſe of Suabia; and an 
univerſal cruſade for the conqueſt of the Holy 
Land. Theſe cruſades were frequently in op- 
poſition to one another; the vow for one was 
abſolved when the execution of another was 


thought of greater moment; indulgences were 


ſcattered at the will of the pope; the different 


countries were exhauſted by the expences of 


3142 1270. 
St. Louis 
again led 
away by 
prejudice. 


* 


His $1 
tion and 
death in 
Africa. 


againſt the infidels. 


war, and all Europe was fer in a flame by the 
Papal bulls. © This rn had been 2 Jong 
time continued. 
St. Louis, who made re Naur by his 

prodent government, ſuffered himſelf to be led 
away a ſecond time by the prejudices of the age 
in which he lived, and thought it a duty to 
leave his kingdom to 80 o and fight once more 

e intention was ſo eyi- 
dently pernicious, that even Joinville, who had 
been one of the moſt zealous promoters of the 


Former cruſade, aſſures us, that they who in- 


ſpired the good king with the deſign, were ac- 
cuſed of being guilty of a mortal fin; but 


Louis gave the reins to his own ideas with'en- 


thuſiaſm, and after having made great prepara- 
tions, at laſt embarked. He went into Africa, 


Where, it is ſaid, he hoped to make the king or 


Tunis embrace the Chriſtian religion, wh, on 
the 


— - 
* 
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the contrary, the Muffulman threatened to 
murder the Chriſtian captives. - Diſeaſes got 
into his army the hero wirneſſed the death of 


one of his ſons, ſaw another in danger, and 
died himſelf amidſt the en e eee at 


che age of fifty - ſix. 

In 1269, he publiſhed a Kew e 
which bears, that the ordinary patrons of bene- 
fices ſhall enjoy their rights; that the affairs 
relating to benefices ſhall be regulated by the 
common right; that the exactions by which the 
court of Rome has unhappily ruined France, ſball 
no more be levied, except for juſt and reaſonable 
cauſes in caſes. of urgent neceſſity, and with the 
FP conſent of the king and the church. 

The popes every where commanding as ſa- 
vereigns, themſelves making or cauſing wars to 
be made, having need of money to ſupport 
their political views, arbitrarily levied taxes upon 
foreign cliurches; they aſſumed the nomination to 
benefices, which they beſtowed on their own cour- 
tiers, and in ſome degree appropriated to them- 
ſelves the wealth, which, from motives of reli- 


His law 
againſt the 
uſurpatiens 
of the court 
of Rome. 


Kingdoms 
ruined by 
the extore _ 
tions of the 
Poe 


. 4 * : of - 


gion, had been laviſhed upon all the churches of 


Europe. This abuſe. was carried ſo far in Eng- 
land, that, according to the remonſtrances made 
by Henry's ambaſſadors at the council of Lyons, 
the Italian clergy had a revenue of ſixty thou- 
ſand: merks, which was more than that of the 
crown. France was equally oppreſſed; and 


eſpecially 
England. 


notwithſtanding the pragmatic of St. Louis, ſhe _.. 
was more ſo after his reign, wank ſchiſm drought ' 


* © Popes into the kingdom. 
S That 


388 


Right of ap- 
peal to the 
royal courts. 


Private wars 
and duels 
prohibited. 


4 


Faults com- 


mitted by 
St, Lovis, 
owing to the 
prejudices of 
the age. 


That prince a to be called a legiſlator. 
He firmly eſtabliſhed the right of appeal to the 
royal courts, which was one of the beſt expedi- 
ents for weakening the exceſſive power of the 


nobles. He abſolutely prohibited private wars, 


which feudal anarchy had rendered -lawful; 


proofs at law were ſubſtituted to duels; but 
diſorders ſtill prevailed a long time over legiſla- 
tion; and beſides, theſe regulations extended 
no farther than over the Provinces: nch be. 
tonged to the royal domain. 

The - prejudices of that ee monarch, 
that 18, the errors of his time, ſometimes in- 
ſpired him with too great lenity, at others with 
too much ſeverity. He ſupported the Mendi- 


cant friars, Dominicans and Franciſcans, who 


diſturbed the univerſity of Paris, where 
affected independence, deſpiſed all ee 


authority, declaring themſelves dependent only 


upon Rome; and whom the Roman pontiffs 
rendered triumphant, by oppreſſing their adver- 
ſaries with excommunications. He favoured 
the inquiſition, which by its illegal proceed- 


ings: was ſo injurious to the peace of the peo- 


and, at laſt, he expoſed the kin 


ple; which, from its origin, was ſo cruel, that 
it ſeemed to be inſatiable of heretical blood; 
gdom to be the 


victim of the cruſades. With an eminent de- 


gree of virtue, what errors may we not fall into 


when reaſon is overpowered by prejudices ! But 
how great was Louis in other reſpects, en e 


roſe equally e vice — eee 
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Emo of 80 Cruſades. Rodolphus of Hopfourg jon 


— — in Sicily, where * 
| 3 5 ve ee r pes an genre foment. 


. 


| H E cruſides were at laſt at an end; not | Fnd of the 
chat this madneſs did not frequently re- fuld. 
kindle by the ſuggeſtions of the court of 
Rome, but European armies no more paſſed 

into Aſia and Africa for the triumph of the 
croſs. The Latin empire of Conſtantinople michaat 
Was already deſtroyed, and the emperor Bald- ige 
win II. of the houſe of Courtenai, whoſe do- French from 
minion was confined almoſt within the limits of Condat. 
the limits of the city, had been dethroned and * 
expelled in the year 1261, by Michael Paleolo- 

gus, the tutor and oppreſſor of John Laſcaris, 

to Whom the Greek empire belohged, and whoſe 

eres were“ put out by Paleologus. 

The uſurper on purpoſe to ſecure his Sanne Fruitleſs at - 
artfully pretended to ſubject his church to that ae ne 
of: Rome. The vanity and jealouſy of the twochurch- 
Greeks could not conſent to it, and we ſhall fee © 
the ſame project frequently attempted, but al- \ 
ways miſcarry. That nation was ſo wedded to guperftition 
filly ſuperſtitions, that on purpoſe to put an eiu, 
end to a ſchiſm between two patriarchs, they NI 
threw the memorials of both parties into the 
fire, from-a perſuaſion that the truth would be 
made known by a miracle. The fire conſumed 
| the whole, but 1 N could not inform the 
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Anarchy i ia 
Germany 

a ter the 
death of 
Frederic II. 


Beeinning 
of the im- 
perial on. 
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minds of men who were equally vain and ere- 
dulous. The empire of Conſtantinople fell 
gradually into decay, till e nnen wn | 
the Turks. | 
After the death of F rederie Il. that of Ger- 
many fell a prey to anarchy. The emperor 
Richard, brother of the king of England. 
quitted a country in which he only held an 
n Ai 1-H, and died in the year 1271, when 
an interregnum took place, which continued 
two years, and completed the deſtruction of the 
imperial domain. The tributary nations, Den- 
mark, Poland, and Hungary, abſolutely ſhook 
off the yoke; each of them taking poſſeſſion of 
what lay moſt. convenient for them; freeing 
themſelves from quit-rents and every obligation 
5 which they thought themſelves under re- 
ſtraint, and leaving nothing to the en but 
their paternal inheritance. 

In theſe times of anarchy the political — \of 
Germany began to emerge from confuſion; we 


_ how find the college of eleftors, that of the 


princes, the deputies of the free cities, and the 
2 of the immediate nobiliiy, who hold of no 
prince but the emperor. From the beginning 
of the twelfth. gentury, the three primates of 
the Rbeniſb province, ſo called, from its being 
ſituated on the banks of the Rhine (Treves, 
Mentz, and Cologne), jointly with the dukes 


: enjoyed the famous right of pretaxation, chool- 


a, of 
tae electors. 


ing the emperor among themſelves before he 
was propoſed to the diet. This is the origin of 
the electoral dignity, which was more firmly 
Ales. becauſe, in n times of diſturb · 

ance 
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ance and depredations, the other princes Aid not” 
care to put themſelves to conſiderable expence 
for confirming elections which they had no 
ſhare in making. There was no public law in ; 
favour of the ſeven electors; but their privilege N 
was founded upon cuſtom and contingencies 
nor have the greateſt part of thes ancient nes wk 
any other foundation. wa | 
Formerly taxes were paid to che Eniperor: by Free cities 
the imperial cities, from which they endeavoured: ee 
to free themſelves by taking advantage of thbe 
anarchy that prevailed at this time, and aſſumed 
the title of free cities, to diſtinguiſh: them from 
a great number of new imperial cities which 
they admitted into their body; and thus the 
Hanſeatic league was formed. In the year 1241, Haaſeatic 
Lubeck entered into a league with its ineighs ***** 
bours for the ſecurity of commerce, and four- 
ſcore . flouriſhing cities very ſoon joined this 
confederacy, which is reduced at pe a: 
DOOR Hamburg and Bremen. a Ee 
They were at laſt tired of e and 8 
Gregory X. who ſucceeded: Clement IV. having of Hapſburg 
threatened to name an Emperor if they did not form 
chooſe one, they elected Rodolphus, count of 
Hapſburg, the deſcendant of an old count of 
Alſace. He had ſerved Ottocar, king of Bo- 
hemia, in quality of marſhal of the court, or 
grand · maſter of the houſchold. His want of 
power was the cauſe of his elevation, for the 
electors did not diſſemble their deſire of having 
an emperor, but not a maſter. This is the period 
from whence the luſtre of the houſe of Auſtria 
is n * I. by his abilities, ſup- 
C 4 1 


plied/thoſe reſources which his domain could not 
formſh; We muſt obſerve here, that the re- 
venue of his new dignity, which amounted to 
ſor millions of crowns in the time of Frederic 
Barbaroffa did not exceed a third of that ſum, 
and is ſo diminiſnhed ſince, that an emperor has 
not more than twenty thouſand dane pe eee 
: rende. 1 19% 
Election of Insa general council held at e in ah 
— year 1254 where there was an apparent re- union 
dy the pope of the Greek and Roman churches, the election 
5 af Rodolphus was confirmed by the pope, who 
drei from him a freſh renunciation of the do- 
minions-of the countefs Matilda. In a ſhort. 
time after, they quarrelled, when the emperor 
who errom - WAS EN co mmunicated becauſe he maintained his 
nuncated right of ſovereignty over the Italian cities, and 
after. neglected to fulfil a vou of going to the cruſade, 
that he ge: attend to rhe ms, of the 
| | empire. ichen t A TL EL £3508 
eee excommunication did not prevent him 
2maiad Or. from laying the foundation of the grandeur of 
Wan“ his family. He ſummoned Ottocar, king of 
n Bohemia, to reſtore the duchies of Auſtria, 
Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, with which he 
had been inveſted without the conſent of the 
electors; but Ottocar inſultingly replied, hat he 
owed nothing to Rodolphus, to whom be hau paid bis 
wages: upon which war was immediately de- 
clared, and the king of Bohemia fell in an action 
ang near Vienna. The emperor gave the inveſtiture 
enriched Of Auſtria and ſome other duchies to his eldeſt 
Crit Or. ſon Albert, and at the ſame time, to his youngeſt 
tocar. fon Rodolphus, the ruin of the duchy of 
| Suabia, 


\ 
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Suabia, but ſo diſmembered, that hs prince 
could not have the title of duke. The electors 


refuſed to chooſe Albert king of the Romans, 


ſaying, that the an was not able to 3 | 


two chiefs. : 


Several Atalian cities;/ e 


the emperor to wreſt from them. 
That ſpirit of faction and rebellion with which 


al Italians in general were animated, produced 
{ome atrocious ſcenes, and a fatal revolution in 


Sicily. Charles of Anjou had rendered himſelf 


odious by the ſeverity of his government, and 
the licentiouſneſs of his Provengals (he was count 


of Provence) continually increaſed the grievances 
John de Procida, a 


of a ſeditious people. 
gentleman whom they had ſtripped of his fortune, 


formed ſome ſchemes of revenge, which his 
activity e. addreſs og an capable of . 


cuting. 


cida eaſily prevailed with him to undertake the 


conqueſt.” Pope Nicholas III. and Michael Paleo- 


logus, emperor of Conſtantinople, entered into 


the conſpiracy.” This dangerous Italian, diſguiſed” 
in the habit of a cordelier, ſtirred up the 


people to join in a rebellion, which broke out by 
a maſſacre called the Sicilian veſpers, when 
almoſt all the Frenchmen in Sicily were murder- 


ed in one day. The ſlaughter began at Palermo 


n een er at the 1 of veſpers, to 
ö which 


Florent 
Genoa, and Bologna, purchaſed; for {mall ſums, 
that liberty which circumſtances did not allow 


Peter HT, king: by ids and W of 
Manfredi, had ſome claims upon Sicily, and Pro- 


Liberty pur. 
chaſed by 
ſome Italian 
cities. 


a 
of Procida 
againſt 705 
Charles of 
Anjou. 


1282. 
He perſuades 
the king of 


Arragon and 


the pope to 
enter into 
his views. 


Sicilian veſ- 
pers, or 

maſſacre f 
the French. 
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vhich a Frenchman gave occaſion by an inſult: 


offered to a woman. So dreadful was their rage, 


that they ripped up the bellies of the women 
whom they ſuppoſed with child by Frenchmen: 
even prieſts and monks committed fimilar bar- 
baritiesz for ſuperſtition, as almoſt always 
happens in ſuch circumſtances, rendered the 


national hatred more atrocious. 


Peter III. 
king of Ar- 
regon, 


molkces hi- 


ſelf maſter 


Peter III. with a conſiderable fleet, waited the 
— upon the coaſt of Africa, and when he ar- 
rived, was acknowledged king by the Sicilians, 
notwithſtanding the anathemas of a new pope, 


Martin IV. a Frenchman by birth, and a fa- 


vourer of the family of France. Philip the 
Hardy, who ſucceeded St. Louis, ſent an army 
dio the aſſiſtance of king Charles; when the king 


1285. 
Tru ſade 

_ againſt that 
prince, 


of Arragon, on the verge of deſtruction, made 


an offer of deciding the diſpute by duel in a 


neutral country; but this was only with a view 


of gaining time. Charles, who was more brave, 
but leſs artful, accepted the challenge, and 
came to the place appointed in Guienne, where 
he did not find his antagoniſt, who was ſaid to 
have ſhewn himſelf there, but in diſguiſe, only 
with a view of producing a proof of bis having 
made his appearance. Charles very ſoon found 
himſelf unable to recover what he had loſt; for 
Naples had revolted in his abſence, and his fon 
fell into the hands of the enemy. | 
Martin, obſerving that the king of Arragon 
deſpiſed the thunders of the church, gave his 
kingdom to the count de Valois, ſecond ſon of 


king 2 upon condition (as may be ſup- 


e 
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poſed) of doing homage, and paying tribute to 
the Holy See. He publiſhed a cruſade for the 
execution of his bull, when a French army, 
equally deſirous of indulgences and plunder,” 
entered Spain, and committed every fort of out- 
rage, without reſpecting either women or 
churches, but being almoſt deſtroyed by diſeaſes, 
was forced to retreat. Philip the Hardy died 
at Perpignan, on his return from this unfortunate 
expedition, in the year 1286. Pope Martin 
died the year before, as did Charles of Anjou, 
er HI. Charles II. of Anjou, ſurnamed 
the Lame, preſerved Naples, but reſigned An- 
jou and Maine to the count de Valois, to make 
him a recompence for the kingdom of Arragon, 
which he was- obliged to renounce. Notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the ſovereign pontiffs, 
Sicily was formed into a ſeparate kingdom for 
James, youngeſt ſon of Peter, and the eldeſt, 
Alphonio III., was a vag in ere os A 
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divided. 
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5 tate of Spain during the wes birteenth Century. 


» M41 LOIN 
AS Spain comes now to —— part in be 
X general affairs of Europe, we: ſhall collect 
the principal events of its hiſtory in this an 
before we enter upon a new epocha. 
That country was ſtill divided at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and the Chriſti: 
ans, who ought to have been induced by their 
common intereſt to unite againſt the Moors, 


Carried on the moſt cruel wars againſt each 
+ e 


to Morocco, in hope of marrying the daughter 
of the Miramolin; but was diſap 


Sancho VII., king of Navarre, went 


inted, and, 
at his return, found that the kings of Caſtile 


ae Arragon had ſeized part of his dominions. 


Theſe three princes ſeeing the Moors upon 


the point of renewing their conqueſts, united, 
and gained the famous victory of Toloſa in the 


year 1212, where the loſs of the enemy was 


computed by ocular witneſſes to amount to 


almoſt two hundred thouſand men, while they 
reduced that of the Chriſtians to twenty: five. 
This is one of thoſe caſes in which we cannot 
truſt to hiſtorical evidence; yet theſe witneſſes 
do not mention the miraculous croſs which was 
ſeen in the ſky, according to later traditions, 


and which. is {till celebrated annually at Toledo, 


by a feſtival called the Triumph of the eroſs. 
The: 3 though — not to be rod 
den 


— 


cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. 
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tended with any miraculous circumſtances, de- 
ſerves to be celebrated, and would have been 
attended with very important confequences, it 
the military art had been better known, or if it 
had been poſſible to continue the army longer 
in the field; for armies generally diſperſed almoſt 


immediately after an action. 


Mutet, fighting for his brother-in-law the count 
De Toulouſs, who had been the victim of the 
Alphonſo IX. 
king of Leon and Caſtile, likewiſe died in the 
year 1214, after having taken n e from 
2 Muſſulmen. 

Diſturbances were renewed, brd to Fate 
2 civil war were added violent diſputes wien 


the ſecular clergy, in ſome countries where they 


refuſed to pay any ſhare of the public burdens, 


as alſo with the Dominicans, who wanted to 


judge in criminal affairs. The inquifition was 
eſtabliſhed; which rendered the manners of the 
times ſtill more barbarous. We cannot fail to 
be deeply affected when we read of Ferdinand 
III., or Ferdinand the Holy, king of Caſtile, 
kindling with his on hands en, awe yon” 
to conſume heretics, 

That prince had taken Cordova! in the 5 
1236, which the Moors had poſſeſſed more than 
five hundred years, and afterwards made a 
fruitleſs attempt upon Grenada; but, however, 


the kings of Murcia and Grenada were ſo inti- 
midatecd by his arms, that they 8 
His grandeur and - 


acknowledged 
themſelves his vaſſals. 
putation were raiſed: to the higheſt pitch, by 
the 


22. 5 


Peter II. king of 
Arragon, was killed next year at the battle of 


1 
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It was not 
followed by 
any import- 
ant conſe · 
quences. 


Diſputes 
with the 
clergy. 


The et 
ſition efta- 
blimed. 


. 8 


St. Ferdi- 
nand (III.) 


makes birh- 
ſelf maſter 


of Cordova 
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the taking of Seville in-the year 1248. Three 
hundred thouſand Moors are ſaid to have quitted 


the place, and were permitted to retire. to the 


enemy, whoſe number they increaſed, when 


; ſound policy would have diſperſed them amon: 


Miracles 
with which 
the Spa- 
niards orna- 
ment their 
hiſtories, 


the Chriſtian towns; but how could they have 

been tolerated by the inquiſition? 
Some Spaniſh. hiſtorians have embelliſhed the 

victories of thoſe times by prodigies, with which 


the honour of the nation might have diſpenſed. 


Sometimes the Chriſtians were animated with 
the appearance of a ſplendid croſs in the ſky; 


ſometimes by St. James at the head of the 


troops ſtriking terror into the Infidels; ſome- 


times the ſun ſtopping, as if b the orders of 


another Joſhua, to give time for cutting the 


_ vanquiſhed in pieces. Kings however were not 


ſo blinded by credulity, as not to ſee the views 


of the court of-Rome. In one ſenſe, Ferdinand 
the Holy did more than St. Louis; he received 
Sancho II. king of Portugal, who was depoſed 
by Innocent IV. into his dominions, and aſſiſted 
him with his troops; but the bull of excom- 
munication being publiſhed in his camp. by. the 
monks, his whole army took flight. This 
fingle anecdote is ſufficient to ſhew the i Ignorance | 
and ſuperſtition of the populace. _ 

James I. king of Arragon, famous for his 


-- conqueſt of the iſlands of Minorca and Ma- 


jorca, and by that of Valencia in 1238, cauſed 


the , biſhop of Girona's tongue to be cut out, 


whom he accuſed of having revealed his con- 


feſſion. The king was therefore excommuni- 


cated by Innocent IV.; and two legates, who 


were 
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were Ne from Rome, refuſed. to abſolve him 
till he made a public confeſſion of his guilt in 

preſence. of a council. That prince, who was 
ſo formidable to the Moors, gave his ſubjects a 
code to determine their law proceedings, which 


were too uncertain. Ferdinand the Holy was 


likewiſe a legiſlator: he inſtituted the royal 


council of Caſtille, and began the body of laws 


called las partidas, to which his ſucceſſor Al- 
phonſo X. ſurnamed the Wiſe, put the laſt 


hand. On purpoſe to attach the nobles to the 


crown, who were but too frequently its enemies, 


Ferdinand created, or revived, ſome offices 


which were eminently diſtinguiſhed by theic 
privileges, ſuch as the adelantado (viceroy), the 
alferez-mayor (great ſtandard-bearer of the king- 
dom), amirante .(or admiral), and the grand- 
maſter of the king's houſehold, This was the 
Rar of the kings of Cordova; and it has 

en remarked, that the Spaniards have in 
ſome degree borrowed their cuſtoms and cere- 


monial from the Moors. An obſervation ſtill 


more deſerving our attention, is, that the con- 
querors of Spain had been corrupted by pride, 
luxury, and effeminacy, by which empires are 
overthrown, eſpecially when the foundations are 
undermined by diſcord. 
The reign of Alphonſo the Wiſe, from the 
rear 1252 to 1284, deſerves to be celebrated as 
eriod remarkably favourable to the ſciences. 
| That prince founded ſeveral profeſſorſnips in 
the univerſity of Salamanca; in particular two 


of natural philoſophy ; he publiſhed the aſtro- 


nomical tables, known by the name of Alphon- 


The cuf- 


Alphonſo 


ſme; 


/ 
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. he was ſufticiently learned to perceive the 


- . falſity of the aſtronomical ſyſtems of his own 


time; which made him ſay, on ſuppoſition that 


= ſuch ſyſtems were well founded; that if God bad 


Being chof- 


called bim to his council, the world would bave 
been more ſimple and more perfect. We are in- 
debted to him for the firſt hiſtory of Spain, in 


the Caſtillian language, in which he likewiſe 


en emperor, 


he eommits 


great faults, 
through 


ambition, 


ve orders, that all public acts ſhould be writ- 


ten. The trivial expreſſion, which has been 


made uſe of with regard to him, that the ftudy of 
the heavens bad made him loſe the earth, is, ac- 
cording to M. de Voltaire, very ill applied: but. 
however, it is certain, that Alphonſo brought 
misfortunes upon himſelf, if not by neglecking 
his affairs, at leaſt by purſuing an "object be- 
yond his reach. | 
Being choſen emperor, in the year 12 57, by 
a party that oppoled Richard, he was more 
zealous to maintain his election, as he alledged 
he was the heir of the houſe of Suabia, in right 
of his mother. He debaſed the coin, oppreſſed 
the people with taxes, and excited a general diſ- 
ſatisfaction to gratify a fatal ambition. The 
adherents, whom he purchaſed at Rome and in 
Germany, procured him no ſolid advantage, 


While he expoſed himſelf to the hatred and re- 


bellion of his Caſtillian ſubjects. He fruitleſsly 
8 againſt the election of Rodolphus of 
apſburg, at a council held at Lyons, in the 


year 1274: in vain did he go to ſolicit the 


pope, Gregory X., at Beaucaire; his abſence 


only occaſioned greater ee, 


5 | | Some 
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Some years after, his ſon. Don Sancho, 
had been declared his heir, to the prejudice of 
the princes of Cerda, his children by a former 
marriage, having quarrelled with him, raiſed 
a great part of the kingdom in rebellion againſt 
him; cauſed himſelf to. be appointed regent by 
the ſtates aſſembled at Valladolid, and reduced 
Alphonſo to ſue to the king of Morocco for his 
aſſiſtance. The unhappy father diſinherited bis 

rebellious ſon, appointing the princes of Cerda 
his heirs; and if they died without iſſue, the 
kings of France; but however, Sancho ſucceeded 
him. It was at this time that the kingdom of 
Sicily was diſputed. Philip the Hardy propoſed 
to conquer the kingdom of Arragon, which had 
been given to him by the pope; and to ſettle 
his nephews, the princes of Cerda, on the throne 
of Caſtille; two Projects which he could not ac- 
nn? 

In 1234 the kingdom of Navarre had de- 
volved upon Theobald count of Champagne, 
who inherited in right of his mother, the laſt 


who 


king's ſiſter. Joanna, the heireſs of that king- 


dom, by her marriage with Philip the Fair, in 
1284, brought it into the family of France. 
The hiſtory of Spain is filled with confuſion till 
the time when Ferdinand and lſabella united 5 
Wing valet © crowns, | | 


| 5 Ts: CHAP. 


; 
N 


Rebellion 


„ of his ſon. 


He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
that ſon 
whom he 
had difin» 
hetited. 


The king- 
dom of Na- 
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of France, 
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. General lou, on the Fi Fifth Bi 15 
inn „asl | 


H E R 855 is F room — rg tobſes 
vations on this epocha: we have taken 


* — of the moſt remarkable changes in the 


courſe of the narration; and during this period 


there has been no fundamental alteration in hs: 


N manners or ideas of the people. The atte 
of the popes againſt crowned heads ſerve to 


ſhew the unreaſonable opinions which —— 


prevailed in the court of Rome; and that the 


means which they employed to accompliſh their 


ends were not leſs extraordinar . 


Order of S:. 
Francis, in 
which men- 
dicity is pre- 
ſcribed. 


Under the pontificate of Aanocknt 11I., the 
ch approved of the order of St. Francis 
d' Aſſiſa; a man of fervent piety, and exceſſive 
implicity; who, taking theſe words of the go- 


ſpel literally, take neither gold nor ſilver nor You | 
| 5 for your journey, neither ſandals nor Haff; and 5 


being perſuaded, that Chriſtian perfection con- 


ſiſted in poſſeſſing nothing, threw away even his 
ſerip and ſtaff, and collected ſome diſciples; 


whoſe abſolute poverty ſeemed an evident proof 
of apoſtleſhip. By their rule they were obliged: 
to beg their bread, and to receive no money. 
So rapid was the progreſs of this inſtitution, 


that at the firſt general chapter, which was held 


in the year 1219, the number of brothers ex · 


ceeded five thouſand. Two years after, the 
founder 


; 
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founder eſtabliſhed a new order, to ſatisfy the 
devotion of an infinite number of people of 

both ſexes ; who, without leaving their homes, 
wanted to ra of the merits of che a. 
apoſtles. | TE 

It may be obſerves, that Peter Valdo, à mer- Peter value 
chant of Lyons, had nearly the ſame ideas with = 

St. Francis; but from his not ſhewing the ſame" 
ſubmiſſion to the Holy See, was looked upon 
as a patriarch of the heretical Albigenſes. 

The mendicity of the ' Brother | Minors (that St. Domi. 
was the name which was given them) was at- 3 
tended with uch ſucceſs, that it excited the: Mendicant 
emulation of St. Dominic, ' a Spaniard, miſſio - 
nary of the Albigenſes, and founder of the order 
of preaching friars; who from being at firſt re- 
gular canons, very ſoon became Mendicants. 

They had not ſo much credit perhaps among 

the people; but they had more at Rome, in 
courts and in ſchools; and were rendered „ 
ticularly formidable by _—_— the inquiliion e we 
under their management. Wenn 

All che friars of theſe ande upon hom) The Men- 
privileges had been heaped by the ſovereign pon» OO 
tiffs, under the immediate government of the popes who 
Holy See, and freed from the authority of the en. 
biſhops, even in the diſcharge of the duties of 
the holy miniſtry, were the common inſtruments 
employed by the court of Rome, who made 

them fly from one country to another at no ex- 
pence, charged with its orders, and zealous to exe- 
cute them. Therefore, in their obſtinate diſputes 
with the ſecular clergy, but principally with the 
en * Paris, they were ſupported by the 

| Dd 2 Whole 


Matural in- 
conveni- 
ences of this 


- eftabliſh- 
ment. 
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whole pontifcal power, and bulls and excom- 
munications were never wanting for their 


ſervice. 


If they, aer 0 ure, exalted hs power, 
from whence they derived ſo great influence; if, 


after they had combated their adverſaries, they | 
became jealous rivals of each other; if their 


new. devotions, and ſcholaſtic. ſyſtems, were 


| ſometimes. ſources of ſuperſtition and diſcord; 


and if relaxation, cabals, ſelf- intereſt, intrigue, 


and idleneſs ſucceeded to the primitive feryour 


and labours of an edifying and diſintereſted 


zeal; it is what a little reflection upon paſt ex- 


perience and human nature might have eaſily 


foreſeen. Mendicity alone opened a way to the 
greateſt abuſes; and what probability was there 


that friars expoſed to all kinds of company 


cours ſur P Hiſtoire ſteclęſiaſtique.) 


Fanatics 
among be 
Franciſcans, 


could preſerve. manners quite contrary to every 
propenſity of nature? (See Fleury, Huitieme Dif 

An overſtrained perfection my! de- 
generates into fanaticiſm. The Franeiſcans had 
very ſoon a ſect of ſpirituakfts among them; 


who, on account of the form of their cowls, 
| the ſtuff and colour of their habits, but more 


Singular 
contradic- 
tions from 


particularly the ridiculous opinion, that the pro- 
— of their food was veſted in the Holy See, 
which they formed a ſchiſm in the order, 

— * one another to be anathematiſed, and ſome 
to be burnt as heretics. We ſhall ſee this folly 
furniſhing en to an ren ee a 
In the year 1212, a 4 held at Paris cave 
orders, that friars _= a journey ſhould be 
| provided 
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provided with neceſſaries, that they might not be 


obliged to beg, to the diſhonour of the Lord and 
their order: at that very time St. Francis 1n- 


creaſed the number of voluntary Mendicants. 
In 1215 the general council of the Lateran pro- 


: 


the mul- 
plying of 
orders. 


hibired the founding of new orders, leſt the too 


great variety ſhould introduce confuſion into 
the church. Innocent III., who held that coun- 
cil, had eſtabliſhed the brother minors and the 


preachers; the Carmelites, Auguſtines, and 


other mendicant orders made their appearance 
almoſt immediagely after. In 1274, the gene- 


ral council of Lyons ſuppreſſed all theſe orders 
which had been founded fince the time of Inno- 
cent III., but tolerated the Carmelites and Au- 


guſtines until they ſhould be regulated anew. 

The order of the Trinity, and that of Mercy, 

reſpectable from their conſecrating themſelves to 
1 ſervice of the unfortunate; the orders of 
Servites, of the Holy Croſs, of the Celeſtines, 
&c. however, ſprung up and maintained them- 
ſelves, notwithſtanding the canons; and the 
ſucceeding ages produced a number of others. 
Theſe contradictions do not ſurpriſe thoſe peo- 
ple who ſeek for the cauſe in the human heart, 
and in the powers of prejudice. 

William of St. Amour, a doctor of Paris, 
publiſhed his celebrated book againſt the men- 
dicant orders, entitled Des Perils des derniers 
Temps (of the Perils of the laſt Times), in which 
he repreſents them as the Phariſees of the goſpel, 
to be known by the following marks : They love 
the uppermoſt rooms at feaſts, and the chief ſeats in 

he \ Smagogues z and greetings in the Tr and to 
3 


be 


A work a- 
gainſt the 
Mendicants 
and abuſive 
diſputes, 
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te lated of men Rabbi, Rabbi” This invective 
was refuted and Neg” and the doctor 
baniſhed; but however, his 41150 Hates were not 
diſpirited, and both parties ralled againſt each 
other with violence; abuſe being frequently the 
beſt arguments in the diſpute. In this manner 
did they continue to argue fot ſeveral ages, 
without the truth being in the leaſt cleared up; 
till doubt at laſt produged true ſcience, manners 
Were poliſhed by reaſon, and the ancient ruſt of 

pedantry fell before indelible ridicule. 

I ſhall not inſiſt upon the efſtcts of the inqui- 
Fition, which was firſt eſtabliſhed in France, 
where it did not long ſubſiſt, and afterwards in 
Italy and Spain, where it ill continues. The 
puniſhing private errors, as the moſt enormous 
. crimes; changing accuſation, the moſt deſtruc- 
tive of the peace of ſociety, into a duty; the 

roſecuting citizens, who were obedient to the 
bs both civil and natural, only upon ſimple 
ſuſpicion, or frivolous informations, and thereby 
. carrying diſtruſt and alarms into fociety, and 
"even into the boſom of private families; the 
diſgracing a religion of charity by torments, 
and exciting the fanaticiſm of ſectaries, by the 
Violent means which were employed againſt the 
ſects; are charges with which this tribunal has 
been reproached thouſands of times, and with 


all the powers of eloquence. It is ufficient to 


£ Tenorance, 


* obſerve, that 1 Ignorance muſt be the natural con- 
ſequence. The reading of the ſcriptures 1 in the 
' vulgar tongue was ſeverely ' prohibited, and of 
. . courſe with-held from amol all the faithful. 


If opinions or rruths, whether theological or 
1  philoſo- 
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. philoſophical, did not perfectly agree with the 
ſyſtems of the inquiſitors, they became hereti- 


cal, erroneous, or at leaſt to be ſuſpected of 
hereſy; the authors were expoſed to perſecu- 
2 my and mankind afraid to allow genius to 
N 

The Dominicans exerciſing ſuch a dreadful 
authority almoſt univerſally, their particular 
ſentiments could not fail to have great influ- 
ence; it therefore ſeems ſurpriſing that an oath 
ſhould have been exacted by the Sorbonne, 
and even the gouncil of Caſtile, to defend the 


F : 
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The opi- 
nions of the 
Dominicans 
acquire 
greater 
credit by it. 


immaculate conception of the virgin, though... 


St. Bernard . diſapproved of the feſtival infti- 
tuted by the church of Lyons to commemorate 
it, and the Romiſh church has never admitted i it 
: Among the number of its tenets. 
... Univerſities were formed and increaſed, Ad 
8 pop from all parts of Europe flocked to 
Paris; but that was not the place to find proper 
ſtudies, where almoſt nothing was attended to 
but the vain ſubtilties of ſcholaſtic philoſophy. 
Their principal learning conſiſted in diſputing 
about words, without knowing things; in en- 
tangling reaſon in a labyrinth of ſyllogiſms 
which could not give birth to one clear idea, 
and making a diſplay of authorities frequently 
abſurd, and almoſt always mulunderftogd. a8 
1 irrefragable proofs. 
In the ent 1210 the metaphyſics of Ariſtotle 
y were con 
Paris, | becauſe to them was aſcribed the origin 
of I know not what hereſy ; however, Ariſtotle 
RECAP: more than ever not only the oracle of 
| d 4 Ss the 


emned to the flames by the council of 


Improper 
ſtudies in 
the univer- 
ſities. 


Ariſtotle 
condemned, 
and then 
becomes an 
oracle. | 
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the philoſophers, but likewiſe of theologians, 
who quoted him oftener than the holy fathers; 


from whence proceeded thoſe gloomy reveries 


which expoſed the doctrines of the church, and 
engendered ſchiſms. In the darkneſs of ignorance 
men walk at random, and cannot keep in a 


Juſt medium. Studies ought to be encouraged, 
but it is the duty of the univerſities to ſet an 


example of obedience to the laws. The exor- 
bitant privileges which had been laviſned upon 
them, made them ſometimes formidable to the 
government; for the ſcholars not being liable 


to be tried by the ſecular tribunals, that nume- 


The popes 
wanting to 
rule them 
increaſed 
the diſturb. 
ances, 


rous body of unruly youths, under no reſtraint, 
committed the moſt enormous exceſſes with 
impunity. The maſters and doctors, who were 
leſs anxious for the public good than to pre- 
ſerve their pernicious privileges, did not fail to 
obſtruct the courſe. of juſtice when it would 
have laid hold on the guilty; which was a 
ſource of diſorders at Paris and elſewhere. 
The popes at the fame time wanting to rule 
theſe literary bodies, at one time protecting them 
againſt the civil power; at another, galling 
them by pontifical deſpotiſm, occaſioned diſ- 
turbances among them, which were equally 


injurious to the cauſe of truth, and the laws of 


The prevet 
of Pais 
ſacrificed to 


dhe doQors, 


prevot 55 the town having cauſed a ſcholar to 


the ſtate; and thus thoſe reſpectable eſtabliſh- 
ments, which ought to have reſcued Europe 
from barbariſm, for a long time HE of the 
general contagion... 

What happened at Paris in | the year 1304 
deſerves to be particularly mentioned. The 


be 
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be hanged, the judge of the biſhop's court, by 
a ſpecial mandate, commanded all the prieſts 
to go to his houſe in proceſſion, and to throw 
ſtones againſt it, exclaiming, Begone, curſed 
Satan, confeſs thy fin; do honour. to our holy 
mother oburch, «whom thou haſt wounded in ber 
| privileges, or may thy fate be ſuch as the fate of 
Datban and Abiram, whom the earth ſwallowed 
up alive! All the ſchools were ſhut up, and 
the magiſtrate obliged to make fatisfaction to 
the univerſity, to do penance, and ſeek abſolu- 
tion at RRme. 1 e 
Albert the Great, and his diſciple St. Thomas Albert the 
Aquinas, both flouriſhed at this period. The S. Them, 
twenty-one volumes in folio of the firſt are for- 'Aquina, 
gotten, bur the ſecond continues an oracle in 
theology. While we admire his penetration 
and his genius for analyſing, let us regret his 
having followed the torrent of ſubtile diſputa- 
tious queſtions, - DE ns | 
Jacobus de Voragine, another Dominican, The golden 
and archbiſhop of Genoa, publiſhed a collection Ones 
of the lives of ſaints, ſtuffed with fables, which 85 
long afforded food for ſuperſtition, but is at laſt 
fallen into contempt. It was called the golden 
legend. | Ty | 
" Rogen Bacon, an Enghſh Franciſcan friar, Roger 
was an aſtronomer, mathematician, natural Pon. 
philoſopher, chymiſt, phyſician, and mechanic, 
the inventor of burning-elafles, the camera ob- 
ſcura, &c.; an excellent genius at a time when 
men of the moſt eminent abilities were only 
ſophiſts, and therefore was accuſed of being a 
magician. | 
France 


8 MODERN HISTORY. 


_ 3 France already reckoned a number of poets. 


Fauchet gives an account of a hundred and 
twenty-ſeven who wrote before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and extracts of their works 
f are to be found in his Recueil de la Langue et 
Piogſie Franpoiſe. What ſort of poets muſt they 
have been, ſince there are ſo few good even at 
this day? It was a great deal that the dawn of 
genius penetrated through a long night of bar- 
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Some of the PRINCIPAL EvenTs in 
MopERN HISTORY down to the Fif- 
teenth Century. 


#1 Table was thought neceſſary, v. 1 
having continued the Roman Hiſtory down to 
the conqueſts of the Arabians, I anticipated ſeveral 
important events which were poſterior to the epocha of 
Clovis. 2. Becauſe, the firſt ages of modern hiſtory 
preſent us with ſuch a confuſed mixture of tranſac- 
tions, that it is impoſſible to order the narration in 
ſuch a manner, as ſufficiently to mark their relation to 
each other in point of time. I confine ee Hugg to mat- 
ters of the greateſt importance. 


CLOVIS defeats the Romans near Soiſſons, and 


ſeizes what remained to them in Gaul. This is 


properly the commencement of the French mo- 
narchy. The FRANCS had before been eſtabliſhed 
> At Tournay and irs environs ; but we ſcarcely know 


any thing of their firſt kings. The new conqueror 


turned Chriſtian in 496, after his victory at Tol. 
- BIAC over the Germans. 


ALARIC king of the VisI6oTHs, vanquiſhed at 


Vouillé by Clovis. The conqueror ſeizes that 
kingdom, 


% 


507. 


533. 


534» 


7 Pp 


533" 
568 R 
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kingdom, of which Foulouſe was the capital ; but 
_ Theodoric, king of the — retakes (Pure 
of it by his generals. 

Death of CLovis, The monarchy dd among 
his four ſons. Theſe partitions were long fatal. 
Civil wars ſucceeded each other a without in- 
terruption. 

Death of TyeoporIc the Great. He had —_— 
Italy like a great king, while the Roman emperors 
made themſelves contemptible. The emperor 
JusTin died the year following, and was ſucceeded. 
by JUSTINIAN, whoſe * has exceeded his 
merit. 

Conqueſt of Africa from the Vanvais by BeLISA- 

ius. This general of JusTINI1Aaw might have re- 
eſtabliſhed the empire, had its foundations been leſs 

__ Tuinous. He only ſerved a depraved” -and 1 
ful court. 

End of the kingdom of the ops ace, The 
French kings ſhared this conqueſt, which conſider 
ably augmented that monarchy. 

Expedition of BELISARIUS into Italy. He obliged 
V1T1GEs, king of the Oftrogoths, to ſurrender in 
Ravenna, and ſeemed to have reſtored Italy to the 
empire in 540, but it could not be kept long. 
ToriIA treading in the ſteps of Aenne, _ 
obliged the Romans to retire. - 

NARSES the Eunuch, ſent by Jubinian; with a 
ſtrong army defeats ToTILA. Italy wreſted from 
the Ga, who a few you after were ade is 
other Barbariabs, - - 

JUSTIN II. ſucceſſor of Jallaian- In his. reign, 

the kingdom of the LomBarDs was eſtabliſhed in 
Italy by ALBoinus. The empire preſerved only 
the ExarCHAT'R of Ravenna in that country. 

Civil wars begun in France by the queens FREDE- 
© GONDA and BRUNEHAUT, Never were ſeen ſcenes 
of more horror. Theſe were leſs owing to the 
nen of thoſe two women, than to the general 

barbarity 
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barbarity of manners, . and; ſuperſtitious notions, 


which turned the influence of religion to ſiniſter 
ſes. 


Pur 
Sr. GREGORY 8 the Great. This 


pontificate is celebrated for the virtues of the pontiff, 
or his great credit in the courts. He firſt ſent 


miſſionaries into Great Britain, which had been 


ſubdued by the Saxons and Angles about a century 
before. 


pH OC AS dethrones: the emperor Mavnrimios. | 


Remarkable revolution attended with horrid- cir- 


 cumſtances. HERACLIUs, who dethroned Phocas 


ia 610, vanquiſhed the Perſians; but he increaſed 
the miſeries of the empire by mme ene and 
new theological diſſenſions. 

HE GIRA of the Mahometans, or the light of 
 Manomer. This formidable impoſtor, though 
obliged to fly from Mecca, in a ſhort time ſub- 


jected the Arabians or Saracens to his religion and 


his dominion, whom he inſpired with an equal 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm and conqueſt, The CALies, 
his ſucceſſors, in a very few. years ſubdued Syria, 
Perfia, -and Africa. 


CONSTANTINOPLE beſieged by the San 


CENS. We find the capital of the empire already 
threatened. It was ſaved by the ſea fire, an inven- 
tion of Callinicus; but the provinces were ſub- 
dued on every fide. 


WAMBA, king of . by a council 


of Toledo, under the pretence of penance. The 
biſhops domineer in Spain, enact laws, and give 
an example of an unheard-of attack upon the ſo- 
vereign. 

SPAIN conquered by the SARACENS. of Africa, 
called Moors, PELAGio, a hero of the blood 

royal of the Viſigoths, retired into the Aſturias, 
and there founded a petty Chriſtian kingdom; 
whence afterwards iſſued enemies formidable to the 


- conquerors. 
FEY Ts | P EP IN 


590. 


602. 


622, 


672. 


681. 


711. 


732. 


752. 


768. 


\ 


PEPIN HERIS TEL dies: He had reigned glo- 


-rioufly in France with the title of Mayor of the 
Palace, for the IDLE kings had no power, and the 
mayors were veſted with the whole authority. 
CRARLESOS MART, who ſucceeded his father 
Pepin, ſtill exceeded him by his exploits. 


LEO the IsauRIA&N emperor. He ani 


deſtroy the worſhip'of images. This new hereſy of 
the ;conocLasTs was the cauſe of fatal diſſenſions, 
eos up the Popes and nw google in the 
p pack d 
CHARLE 8 MARTEL Aube che: SARACENS 
near Tours. After the conqueſt of Spain; they had 
invaded France, which they yould- -perhaps have 
ſubjected to the Koran, had the French hero 


cut them in pieces. Their civil wars afterwards 


contributed to the nen . the eme 
ſtates. 15 OW 5 
PEPIN, ſon of Charles Martel, dethrones' — fake! 
of Clovis, or the Mzrovincrans,. This revolu- 
tion was in part effected by the policy of pope 
Zacnary. The popes wanting to ſhake off their 
ſubjection to the empire of Conſtantinople, and 
rid themſelves of the uneaſineſs given them 
the Lombard kings, reckoned on the aſſiſtance of 
France. Pepin paſſed twice into Italy, and forced 
Aiſtulf, king of the Aer be meas ſome 3 
to the Holy eee v6 HEESNS 5, 4 
Death 'of Penn, who leaves che <rowh' to his FER 
ſons CHARLEMAGNE and CARLOMAN. The firit 
| a 0 alone in 771 His expeditions, his lavrs, 
and his government, form one of the _ mn . 
rable epochas in hiſtory. 


774. End of the kingdom of the eee Pope A 


had called in Charlemagne againſt king Dip, 
who was taken in Pavia his capital. This rg wee : 
was imdorporated with 1 F rench areas your AN 


FIT IFFY Watte 


Ab. 
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ABDvERAMAN or /ALMAnzoRy an Arabian 


prince, wreſts Spain from the Califs, as N25 
loriouſly with the title of King. 

ec UNCIL:O F- FRANCFORT, eee 

for the condemnation of the ſecond council of 

Nice, where the worſhip of images had been re- 


ſtored in 787, under the empreſs Irené. Charle- 


magne prepoſterouſly acted the theologian in this 
affair, where even the — of the Nicene decree 
was not underſtood. 

Pope Leo III. crowns Ge Exenmon. 


The Italians thought they reſtored” the empire of 


5 


ad 
415 


778. 


794. 


800, 


the Weſt; of which not a trace remained. The tem- 


poral powers of the popes, the foundation of which had 

been laid by Pepin, was then more firmly eftabliſh- 

ed. Nicephorus having dethroned Irene, came to 

an accommodation with Charlemagne, The limits 
of the two empires were ſettled, 


HAROUN-AL-RASCHID; the Calif, who 


cultivated and promoted the arts and ſciences, pre- 
ſents Charlemagne with the ſovereignty of Jeruſa- 


lem, as a token of his eſteem. One of the moſt re- 


pow 


markable reyolutions recorded in the hiſtory of the 
human mind is, the profound ignorance into which 


Europe fell while the ps were oy pro- 
greſs in knowledge. | 


Death of CHaRLEMAGNE, His Ji bend | 


France, Germany, Italy, Catalonia, &c. His fon 


Louis the DgzONNAIRE, was the ſport of factions, 


which he endeavoured to al dag by. A read 
lanimous devotion 

Firſt incurſions of the Nonsch w or Da ves. T heſe 
pirates iſſuing from the coaſts of the Baltic, were 


long a _— to Europe, art produited great re- 


volutions. f 
EGBERT, kings 5 Weſſex, who had ben bred 
at the court of Charlemagne, united under his 
dominion the ſeven petty kingdoms of the Anglo- 
Saxons, en are called the HEPTARCHY. | 
LOUI 8. 


807. 


814. 


820. 


827. 


8605 


871. 


#77: 
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LOUIS, emperor, dethraned. by his xebellious ſons, 
or rather by the biſhops, who made him do: public 
penance, in order 40 deprive, him of the crown. 
He was, reſtored, but did not learn the art of 


mer OO LET oe / I OCT FT IE 
After the death of Louis, his three ſons LoTpaaire, 
„Lovis the GzRManic, and ChaxLES the BaILD, 
ſhare the monarchy. A new ſource of civil wars. 
The NonxuAxs advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Their incurſions became perpetualiy more 
© -dreadful. King Charles - the Bald gave them 
money to depart; that is, gave them a deſire to 
return, and was incapable of reſiſting them. Eng- 
land laid waſte, as well as Francgſe. 
Divorce of LoTHaire,. king of Lorraine. This was 
the ſubject. of his famous diſpute. with pope Ni- 
cholas I. who ſet an example of the moſt violent 
meaſures againſt crowned heads. We ſhall find, in 
„the ſequel, the quarrels with Rome daily grow 
more frequent, and the popes triumph over the 
kings. Nicholas excommunicated the patriarch 
... ProT1vs, which gave riſe to the ſchiſm... of. the 
Reign of the great Al RED in England. "He was the 
Wonder of his age, as well as CHARLEMAGNE. 
Death of CHARLES THE BALD, who bad been 
made emperor. His reign may be. looked upon as 
 ,, the epochaof the FEUDALTL GOVERNMENT, which 
long perpetuated anarchy and yiglence, 
Siege of Paris by the NokMans.,... The. city held out 
two years, CHARLEs THE Far made. a ſhameful 
peace with the Barbarians, In 912, CHARLES 


uk SIMPLE was obliged to cede to them the 


910. 


Country, which from their. own, name they called 
Normandy, where their chief, RoL Lo, reigned 

...glorioully with the title of Duke, 

Reformation of CLUGNY, At this period, the monks, 


.. whoſe ſtrictneſs of life entitled them to reſpect, 
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.. became very powerful, becauſe the clergy were ex- 
_  ceflively corrupted, and the people extremely ſtupid. | 
CONRAD, duke of Franconia, elected king, by 912. 
the Germans. Thus the houſe of France loſt Ger- 
many. Charles the Simple, on whom that crown 
dught to haye devolved, was only the phantom 
of a king. The French nobility, without difficul- 
ty, ſtripped him of his poſſeſſions. He died in | 
prion 9g). 4 --. mr: 4 Low bo 
RAM IREZ II., king of Leon and the Aſturias, 938. | 
defeats the Moors at Simencas ; a celebrated battle. 5 
The Moors of Spain were diſtracted with civil 
wars, of which the Chriſtians took advantage, 
| though diſunited among themſelves, The progreſs 
, : of the latter was flow, but their courage increaſed 
With their hopes. N 1 9 75 
OTHO the Gxean, crowned king of Italy, and 961. 
emperor the year following. He was ſon of HENRY 
the FowLER, duke of Saxony, who had been 
elected king of Germany. Joan XII. called Otho 
into Italy againſt Berengerius, who tyranniſed over 
that country. The empire was given to the Ger- 
mans, nearly in the ſame manner that it had been 
beſtowed upon the French. Soon after the pope 
prevailed upon the Romans to revolt, but Otho 
forced them to return to their duty. Under the 
Othos the German cletgy acquired great power 5 
and fiefs were made bereditary. _ 1 
For ſome time the popes had been infected with 
the general depravation of manners, which they 
increaſed by their example. Ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
vices among churchmen; and enormities of all kinds, 
were grown to the greateſt height. Yet in this 
century, Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in Sweden, 
Poland, Ruſſia, Hungary, &c, 


HUGH CAPE T acquires the crown of France, 987. 
and the CARLovINnGIAN line was dethroned. This | 
family, like the firſt, had fallen into contempt 
Vol. I. — Wo through 
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through the weakneſs of the princes. The preſent 
royal family is deſcended' from Hu 8 2 
© grandfather and „ een had e 8 the 


52 title of kings. 7 | 
WON ERT, ſon of Hugh Caper; IO 


by Gregory V. This er e ew 
him to ſeparate from his wife, © 57 + 26 


"Phe Dawes under CAN UTE king off Dem . 


dued England. Canute reigned there like a great 
prince. The revolution had been begun 7 8 his 
father 8 wW .] W. 

The eity of Averſa in Italy, built by euer from 
9 a Theſe Nox uAx gentlemen, animated 
DE the ancient ſpirit of their nation, founded the 
kingdom of the Two Srcitins, which was the 

fruit of their ambition and courage 

PEACE OF G OP'publiſhed- bye-the! biſhops 

under Henry I. king of France. This abſurd z ll. 

tution proves to what exceſs the diſorders and cala- 

mities of the public were carried, as well as Fe 
want of power to remedy them. 

De of SancHo,” king of Navarre; ed the 

„Great, becauſe he made ſome conqueſts from the 

„Moors. He divided his dominions among his four 
ſons. Thus were there four Chriſtian kingdoms in 
Spain, LEON, Navarre, CAS TILR, and -. bo 

- *RAGON. A ſource of civil wars. 

SCH ISM of the Gx REERS completed by the patri- 
arch CERUILAGH1IUSs, whom LEO IX. treated too 
haughtily. The court of Conſtantinople was then 

b. a theatre of horrid erimes. At that time lired the 
empreſs Zott. 


| The NORMANS eſtabliſhed i in 1 Laly wedelt tr r 
| from the Saracens: that heroic Ty" was con- 


ſtantl 5 increaſing its power.. {H 
IAM duke of Normandy: en ESO 
"LAND." He ſubdued on” nation e het 


* . 
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HILDEBRAN D, pope under the name of Gre» 
SRT VII. No pontificate is more celebrated for 
the enterpriſes carried on againſt crowned heads. 

A ſyſtem of univerſal monarchy was formed by that 


1073 | 


pontiff, who was more, ſucceſsful in ſhaking the - 


__ Conſtitution of kingdoms, than in reforming the 
manners of the clerg y. 


 The.emperor HENRY IV. (of the Houſe of F ran- 


coniĩa) excommunicated and depoſed: by Gregory 
VII. At that time began the war between the 
Prieſthood and the empire, the circumſtances of 


which ſtrike the reader with horror. The popfe 


was ſupported by the Normans, who were become 
the vaſſals of the Holy See, and by the famous 
counteſs Matilda, who made to him a donation of 


all her dominions. He died in 1085. His ſuc- 


ceeſſors imitated his conduct. 


The CID takes Toledo from the Moors, The 


Chriſtians ſtill made progreſs in Spain. The king- 
dom of PoRTrUd AlL began in 1132. 


CRUSADE preached by UzBan II. at the council 


of Clermont, where he excommunicated Philip I. 
- king of France. The cruſades perfectly ſhew the 
reigning ſpirit of that age. This ended with the 
taking of Jeruſalem in 1099; a conqueſt which 
Was attended with very little advantage. Tits 
HENRY IV. dethroned by bis ſon HEXRY V., 
whom PAscA II. had inſtigated to. revolt. This 
was the ſequel of the quarrel with Gregory VII., 
which the new emperor notwithſtanding continued. 
In 1112 Paſcal broke an agreement he had made 
with regard to inveſtitures, and the war was re- 


War between Louis the Far, king of France, and 


HENRY I. king of England and duke of Nor- 
mandy. This is the beginning of the long wars 
between the two kingdoms; they were unavoidable 
when the king of England poſſeſſed a great fief in 


-, France, | 
e E e 2 End 
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End of the war of INVESTITURES, by an extraordi- 


mary accommodation between Calixtus II. and 
Henry V.; but the cuſtom of ſtirring up the ſub- 
jects by the excommunication of the ſovereigns 
Mn — for a N time after the Rr? of troubles. in 
Europfe * G4 GT 
Schiſm of ANACLETU 8, * diſputed the 
papacy with 'Innocewe II. The celebrated St. 
BERNARD cauſed Innocent to be acknowledged. 
F his affair gave occaſion to wars. Innocent being 
taken priſoner by Rocer king of SICILY, con- 
1 —— to him the title of Kings: which Anacletus 
- had beftowed, 
ABE LARD yontemaed at Sens. Berenger ius had 
been condemned in France, and at Rome, about 
the middle of the former century. We remark this 
as the epocha of falſe LoGic, whence. ſprung ſo 


is many errors and pernicious diſputes. Study was 
A ec and men were acquainted with no better. 


© ARNOLD OF BRESCIA propagated new doctrines 


from a principle of fanaticiſm. He was perſecuted 
- by Adrian IV., and butnt in 11655. Thus the 


borelte were tene wed; which afterwards. became 


more dangerous as the diſputes grew warmer. 
Second CRUSADE — by St. Bernard. 
Lovis the Vous and CoxRAPD III., firſt empe- 
fror of the Houſe of $uabia, croſſed To) Aſia with 
gteat armies. Being defeated by the Dee one 
aſter the other, they returned in 11449. 
FRED ERIC BARBAROSSA emperor. He 
made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to ſubdue - the ſpirit A 
of liberty and revolt, which was ſpreading in Lom- 
1 In 1176 the people of Milan defeated the 
emperor. At (this period the people univerſally 


emerged from a {tate of ſervitude by purchaſing 
- FRANCHISES. | MUNICIPAL government was eſta- 
bliſhed in the cities; the burghers acquired ſenti- 


ment and induſtry, N already powerful by its 


4 commerce, 


— 
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commerce, ſupported Adrian IV. againſt the em. 


peror Frederic. 

Beginning of the quarrel between HENR v IT. king 
of England, and Tomas Becket (St. Thomas 
of Canterbur 1205 on the ſubje& of eceleſiaſtical im- 


munities. Henry was the moſt powerful prince in 
Europe; he poſſeſſed ſeveral provinces of F rance: 
this quarrel made him unhapp 

Third CRUSADE againſt of ec who Cad 


taken Jeruſalem a little before. In this expedition 
died Frederic BARBAROSGA. PHILI AuGUsTUs, | 


and RicHarD king of England, engaged in it 


with little ſucceſs. They gained no conqueſt but 
the town of AcRE. Richard, at his return in 1 192, 


was kept priſoner by the emperor Henry VI. Philip 


_ Auguſtus, who had returned to Europe before him, 
12 advantage of his abſence to do him all the 
miſchief he could, | 
The emperor HENRY VL, maſter of Sicihr, the 
heireſs of which he had married. This was the 
principal cauſe of the hatred ſubſiſting between the 
- popes and the Houſe of Suabia, which, they 1 885 
not bear to have any footing in Italy. 
: Beginning of the pontificate of InnocewT III., who 
in ſome reſpects ſurpaſſed Gregory VII. He began 
with putti ng France under an interdict,- on account 
of the king's divorce, - 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS confiſcates the pro- 
vinces which Jonx king of England poſſeſſed in 
2 JI rance. This confiſcation was carried into execu- 
tion by force of arms. John was f, mean- 
' Fpirited and violent. 
0. NSTANTINOPLE coin in the fourth 
 Cavsape. Baldwin earl of Flanders was at its 
- head; and emperor. The ' cruſaders always had 
views upon that city, while they pretended only to 
arm againſt infidels. VENICE had a great ſhare in 
that expedition, by which ſhe gained the Morea 


and Candia, : 
| Ee3 5 Cruſade 


1186. 


1196 


1198. 


1202. 


1204. 


2 F 
& # * 


1245. 


| Cruſade a 
de Toulouſe was the victim of that horrid expedi- 


Death of PHILIPP AUuGusTvus. 


CHRON OLOGFICAL' TABLE.” 
inſt the ALBIGENSES: | RA1MonD count 
tion. To complete thoſe ſrenes of 'barbarity; the 
[> 1NQUISITION then took its riſe, 
INN OCENT III. having e with Joun 
"king of ENGLAND, made a gift of that kingdom to 
Philip Auguſtus; but John doing homage for it to 


the pope, he then changed his meaſures. The Eng- 


liſh barons revolted, and, in 1215, ee the 
king to fign the GREAT CHARTER; 

Beginning of the MaxpDic AT ORDERS.” This 
eſtabliſhment of Innocent III. had great influence 

on the affairs of the church. — The UNIVERSITIESs 

were eſtabliſned. ' ARISTOTLE $ metaphyſics ſor- 
bidden to be read. The ſtudy of the Roman 
Law paved the way for a revolution in ene 5 
His, „ aug · 
mented the power of the crown. 

GR EGORY IX. excommunicates FxeDBRIC' IE. 

This emperor was the perpetual object of the enter- 
priſes of the Romiſh court, which was deſirous of 

© ruining the Houſe of Suabia. He recovered Jeru- 

Fre 3 conſequence of à treaty with the ſuktan of 

2987 pt; yet he was again excommunicated. 

6 E GHIZ-K HAN; who died a little "oY 
had eſtabliſhed the empire of the Motecor Tartars 
in Afta, and a great part-of China. 

F ERDINA ND the Holy, king of Caſtile, 5 0 7 

Con DO VA from the Moors; be aftetwards made 
- himſelf maſter of Seville. James I., king of Ar- 


Nt ragon, likewiſe took from hem Valentia. Theſe 


two ' princes were legiſlators.” 
> *PHONS80 the Wisz, king 
not leſs celebrated. The ſciences began to revive 
in Spain. In 1234 the kingdom of Navarre had 
devolved on the count of Champagne 
General council of Lyons, where Pakpraie Was 
"depoſed by Innocent IV. Some years before 


The reign of 5 
of Caſtile, in 1252, is 


Gtegory IX. had made an offer to St. Lovis of 
conferring 
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© conferring the empire on his brother, which the 
virtuous monarch refuſed,” The emperor ſupported 
bhimſelf by his courage; he died in 1250. The 
imperial dignity was deſtroyed by the contingal 
quarrels with Rome from the time of Henry IV. 

Cruſade of St. Lovis. Notwithftanding his e 
virtue, he was taken priſoner in Egypt, mi met 
with no ſucceſs in Paleſtine. 

Ead of the CALIFATE. The Califs had n pole 
ſeſſed little more than a high- ſounding title without 
power. Their capital Was taken by a Fe of 
-Genghiz«-Khan, 

The Latins loſt Gb emnün b which W 
from them by MichAkL PALEOLOGUS. - This 
empire was redueed to little more than y 1 * 
city. 

HENRY III., king of Eugland, devoted by: the 
nobles. St. Louis had been choſen arbiter between 

that king and the rebels; but the earl of Leicefter 
eluded his ſentence. At this period the: HouſT of 
- CoMmons: was firſt eſtabliſned. 5 
CHARLES of An jou — Cenna his, eg 

of Narres and SICILY. Conradin was grandſon 

of Frederie II.; and Clement IV. had granted his 

kingdom to the F reach pringey! who cauſed bio to 
de beheaded. 

Death of St. Louis in Africa, to which he had 25 

on a cruſade from a principle of devotio . 

ROD OLP H of HarsgUR OH emperor. This is 

the origin of the greatneſt of the Houſe of AUSTRIA. 

He deprived: Ottocar, king of Bohemia, of his 
dominions, and gave Auſtria to one of his ſons. + 

SLOCEL FAN VESPERS. All the French were 
maſſacred in Sicily. Peter III., king of AnRA- 

So, feiged upon that kingdom, _—— was 8 

rated from the Neapolitan.” ; 

ED WAR D I., king of England, receives the 

RIES of f $007 AND, 2 was effected oy, vio- 

0 bo 10 k e 4 2 _ lence, 
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: lence, united with ambitious policy; PHII I ThE 
AIR, confiſcated. and took Guteaber m that 


8 


. prince. Atte 12 
1294. Pontificate of King ok VIII. ay — in the Neps 
of Innocent III. His diſputes, win. Fntxar THE 


. AIR form an epochka. 
1 300. © TH M AN eſtabliſhes the 1 pe 3 pris. ee 
which rapidly increaſed. under his ſucceſſots. The 
Flouſe of OTHman. is deſcended from him. 
1302. STATES GENERAL in France, to which che 5 
: ' Commons were ſummoned for the firſt time. The 
national aſſembly declared againſt the enormous 


pretenſions of the pape, who had excommunicated 
the king, and wanted to depoſe him. 
1306. Ri OBERT BRUCE delivers Scotland from the 
| yoke of England. 


1208. inning of the republic af SWITZERLAND, which 
ING hos opel by the Houſe of Auſtria. Three 
cantons ſet the example of that n which 5 
have gained by heroic valour. YER 
CLE EMENT V. transfers the. Holy See to Avig- 
4 non, where ſeven French popes reigned. 
1314. Death of. PhiL1? THE FAIR. He. Prengthened the 
Ea throge, but Was guilt of many acts of injuſtice. 
nder this gn. the Faaker Was fixed at 
| axis. 7 2 EAA 
non” badet dies. After bim 3 and Boc- 
"a CACE brought the Italian language to perfeQtion. 
1 Tune other nations were without taſte. 
1323. The emperor Louis OF. BAVARIA, mace: 
"27 * - by. Joha XXII. This great. el vired. the 
1 former ſcandals cn 
1326. EDWARD H. dethroned:i in Enaland-s Suocreded 
hs by his ſon the famous Epwarp EL. or om oor 
1328. PHILIP DE VALOIS,, king of France, Kd. 
5 ward III. was the neareſt relation to the late king, 
but in the female line. Happily the SALIC. law 
| Kiumphed, ap two eesti: Kurs, * 
„Dann 0 War. 
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war. The Engliſh monarch gained the ſea-fight | 
of SLUYS" In 1340, and the battle of CagSSY in 
1346; after which he took Calais. e EY. 

Barile of PotTtERs, where John king of France wis 18. 

taken priſoner by the Engliſh. France, eſpecially 
Paris, became the theatre of horrible diſorders. . _ | 

The ſame year the emperor CHARLES IV. eſtabliſhed tbe” 4 

ſeven 'ELECToORS by his golden bull. | 

PETER the CRUEL, One of Caſtile, dethroned 1368; 

Haga DE TRANSTAMARA, his natural bro- 1 55 
of : 

CHARLES V. (the Wiſe) drives the Engliſh'out 1 370. 
of France by help of his generals, eſpecially Du | 
 GvuEsCLIN,—This age is the mot brilliant epocha, 
of CHIVAI RX. | 

Grand ſchiſm of the WesT after the death of Gre- 


gory XI., which for forty years brought public 137% 
calamities on religion and the ſtates,  _ po 
man queen of Naples depoſed by Urban VI. 1380. 


She gave her kingdom to the duke of Anjou, Who. 
could not eftabliſh himſelf 1 in it, Duzazzo having 
ſeized upon it. 
The ſame year died CHARLES V., one of the greateſt 
kings France ever had. It never was fo unhappy 
as under the Jong reign of his ſon CHARLES VI. 
JAGELLON or ULADISLAS V., king of - 1386. 
Pol Axp, to which he united the great duchy . 
Lithuania, wn the other demintens that belonged 
to him. - 
BA JAZET, »ſow of nit ſultan of the 
Turks, lays ſiege to Conſtantinople. A treaty was 
made, and he retired. But this dreadful enemy of 
the Chriſtians would afterwards have deſtroyed the 
Greek empire, had not a rival been raiſed up againſt . 
him like T nne ho vanquiſhed bim in 
1402. : | | 
Battle of dor 18, in which S1GI3MOND, Lind of I 396. 1 
Hungary, was "defeated by the Turks, This is F 
the ſame Sigiſmond who was emperor in 1410, | 
8 and 


1390. 


and who cauſed: the famous council of Conſtance 


to be aſſembled, in which an end was put to the 


reat ſchiſm... 


1399. A5 II. dethroned in 1 England by Aer | 


IV., whoſe ſon Henry V. became ſo formidable to 
KN by the wars $ which be we _— it, 


MVSEVIM 


ZRITANN ICVM 


a 


END OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
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are the Popes, the Eix= if France, the Empe- 
rors of Germany, and the Kings of England, 


the following Chronologi mw Tables may * of 


| particular . 


[ The numeral dude, mark the 5 your rf death) 


; » 
— = by a — 
— , 
Pr” 8 
* —— .. 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED POPES, 
From the time of Gregory II. to the Great Schiſm. 


GREGORY II. called Charles Martel into Italy. | 


on GORY III. followed the ſame plan of po- 


246 HARY determined that Pepin ought to be 
I 


| al 
STEPHEN III. obtained from Pepin a gift of 
the Exarchate. 

PAUL I. quarrelled with Didier king of the Lom- 
bards. 

STEPHEN IV. called in Charlemagne againſt 
the Lombards. | 


ADRIAN I. gave that prince a pompous recep- 


tion at Rome, always paid court to him, and was 
loaded with favours. Re 
LEO III. crowned him emperor. 


STEPHEN 


731. 
741. 


752. 


767. 


767. 


772. 


795. 


816. 


999 · 


10 N XV. called in Otho III. 
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| S * EPHEN V. did not wait for the confirmation 


of his election by Louis the Debonnaĩre. 
PASCAL I. obſerved the ſame conduct. Both 
made their excuſes. | 
GREGORY IV. joined the rebellious fons of 
Louis. | 
8 ER GI US II. braved the emperor D Fo 
LEO IV. defended Rome againſt the Saracens. 
BENEDIC T III. elected againſt the will of che 
"emperor. ts | 
NIC HOLAS I. very enterpriſing. + He aſſtnied | 
the power of Judging Lothaire and all the biſhops ; 
he excommunicated TRE enn of eaten 
tinople. * felt 
A DRIAN II. ik once main Charles 120 Bald. 
a OHN VIII. pretended to beſtow the empire on 
that prince; he contributed to malte Boſon _ of 
Provence. 


555 EP HEN VI. crowned the duke of Spolero e em- 
2 I 5 


$ ERG rus III. nagel 1 the Hl de and. un- 
p had ſome imitators. 


&> 557 YR 54 dh in 
» - 
$4 # S ry 


jon N x. crowned Berengerus mpetvi 


JOHN XII. 188 at eighteen ad of ap ze. A 
called Otho the Great into Italy, and crowned bim 
emperor ; afterwards he revolted, 


LEO VIII. ſucceeded John XII, ' who. had been 


depoſed. 
Several popes and antipopes z z every ding in di border 


at Rome. 
ainſt Creſcen; 
tius, and made himſelf dreaded by Hugh Capet, 
GREGORY V. crowned Otho it „ and tri- 
umphed over an l after having been driven 
| *nur 


| CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
out by Creſcentius. He annulled king Robert $ 


marriage, and excommunicated. him. 
SILVESTER II. the famous Gerbert, who had 
4s een an eee John AN: 4.2 17 27 
o * -. . $45 4 - 


B EN E D I 0 * IX., of ſcandalous life, driven, out, 
and- afterwards. depoſed, as well as two . 1 
the. care of the emperor Henry III. 


LEO IX. made war upon the Normans. ig, were 


ſettled in Italy: he attacked the patriarch Cerula- 
1 * they ſchiſm of the Greeks, was completed. 
. Wy * .. 6 


ien 
NICHOLAS II., — bp Hildebrand, 
_ trampled on the privileges of the empire. He gave 
the Normans an inveſtiture of all the countried wad 


could conquer. 
ALEXA DER II. elected by the 3 


Hildebrand without the conſent of the imperial 
court. He favoured W illiam the conquerot in his 


enterpriſe on England. 


GREGORY. VII. (Hildebrand): zealous for the 


_ reformation of the clergy; a declared enemy of 
crowned heads. 

VICTOR UL. proſecuted the quarrel with regard 

to inveſtitures. 

URBAN II. preached the crufade in France alter 

excommunicating king Philip I. 

PASCAL II. completed the ruin of the 9 
Henry IV., by exciting his ſon to revolt. 

GELASIUS II. The emperor Henry V. ſet up 

- againſt him the antipope Bourdin, 
ca LIXTUs II. again excommunicated the em- 
peror. 
HO ONORIUS II. excommunicated Conrad, Lo- 


thaire's competitor for the empire. . . 


INNOCENT IL at war with Aigtlabs; ahb av 


diſputed the papacy againſt him. He laid France 
1333 


| 


URBAN IV. made a gift of oma bn 5 
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: under an interdiQ, becauſe Louis the Young” re- 
8 fuſed to acknowledge a * e at Rome. 


EUGENIUS. III. u reſuge iu Medes he 


ſtirred up Europe to a new MERE dy: help 86 71 
Bernard. 
ADRIAN IV. 8 Ireland to Henry. II. by 
bull; he obliged the emperor F ee to Hold 
his ſtirrup. 


ALEXANDER HL; tfiveniout bj the inbfege 


Victor, ſupported St. Thomas of Canterbury againſt 
Henry II. He depoſed the emperor, who wiſe 
-"_ dernen with. . _ and Urban III. 


13 eee — 


| GR EGORY: VIII. lat the cle agalnl 


Saladine. T0132 


CLEMENT in. imitated his exaniple. a 4.13 


CELESTINE: III. ſent a legate into Spain to 
annul the marriage of Alphonſo IX. king of Leon. 


INNOCENT III. formidable to crowned heads, 


author of the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, and of 


vi . Ns more ahſolute in Rome toad: may 


HONORIUS HI. obliged; Frederic 1. 116 4 
gage that the kingdom of the Tuo Sicilies ſhould 
never be united to the empire. 


GREGORY IX. perſecuted Frederic, and ee | 


the empire to St. Louis. 

ee CEN IV. the 1 enemy of Prederic, 
whom he depoſed in the | council. of Lyons; he 
afterwards cauſed a cru fade to be nee os 
the emperor Conrad IV. © AJ 

ALEXANDER IV. at war with Manfred; for 
the kingdom of Naples, A x 


CLEMENTY. 
which Conradin king of Naples loſt his life. 
GRE G O RY © confirmed the election of my 


author of the abe, in 
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dolph of Hapſburg, ang, nnn excommuni- 

cated him. 

| NICHOLAS III. one of the authors of the con- 

ſpiracy againſt Charles of Anjou, king of Naples. 

MARTIN IV. made a gift of the dominions of 
Peter III., king of Ig in favour of Charles 
of W b | 

'CELESTINE W. His ſucceſſor — na Srevalldd 
upon him to abdicate in 1294, and 

death in priſon. 


BONIFACE VIII. (Cajetan) Sd to de- 


' throne Philip the Fair, and give law to ſovereigns. 4 


BENE DIC T XI. took off Philip's excommuni- 
cation. 

Ern V. devoted to Philip the Pair, de- 
ſtroyed the order of the Templarr; fixed his reſi 
dence at Avignon. 

J OHN XXII. famous for his exactions, and bis 
- quarrel: with the emperor Louis of Bavaria. He 

made an acquiſition of Bologna, and deceived the 

Bolognefe. 

B EN 1 D ICT; XII. proſecuted: the quarrel with 
Louis of Bavaria. 

CLEMENT VI. ordered the alen of 3 

emperor. He took advantage of the misfortunes of 
Joan, queen of Naples, to purchaſe Avignon. 

zungen VI. England provoked by the 
taxes of the pontifical court, refuſed him the tri- 
dute to which king John had ſubmitted. | 

U RBAN V. 8 to _ and returned to 
Avignon. L 

GREGORY XI. fixed his reſidence. at Rome, 
"9 en; of it. 


* 


on S0 , the Wa. 


put bim to 


. 
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KINGS OF FRANCE, 
Pim Pepin to Charts VI. 5 ; 5 


0 2 begin this liſt -with the ſecohd race, becauſe 
in the firſt; after the time of Clovis, we find only pac 
titions of the kingdom, and Saugen. 


PEPIN the SHORT, 1 3 
CHARLEMAGHE emperor, the a of 


LO outs 1. (the Debonnaire) perch. weak and 


: unhapp 


CH AR 'LES II. (the Bald) emperor, ambitious 
* out merit. 


wel II. (the Sramimeres) plundered by the no- 
ity 
LOUTS It. and CARLOMAN plundered in 


like manner. 

CHARLES the FAT emperor, incapable of gs · 
1773 5 

E UDES ( K uncle of Hugh Capet) preferred 0 
Charles the Simp 5 

CHARLES M. (ide Simple) without, power, 
dethroned. - 

RODOLPH, by election; he was laviſ in the 

$ beſtowal of fef 3 

954. LOUIS IV. ( 88 bh by. his vaſſals. 

980. LOL OTHATIRE almoft without n 

987. NEW IS V. . 3000 | 


IS + 4 12 FH. 15 7 30% 
END OF THE SECOND RACE, - 
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110k of THE CAPETIANS,” 


HUGH CAPET an able hos 5 


ROE RT good-natured and ak. 
HENRY. I. likewiſe weak. 


PHILIP I. deſpiſed, becauſe he had, no ſhare i in "the 


188 eyents of his reign 
UIS VI. 


LOUIS VII. 4306 Young 


nate by His cru 445 and his ivorce. 
PHILIP II. (Auguſtus) ambitious, politic, and 


powerful. 


LOUIS VIII. took the croſs againſt the Albi- 


enſes. 


LOUIS IX. (Sue) pee in many reſpects. 


PHILIP III. an indifferent prince. 


ard 
PHILIP IV. (che Fai 1 his reigu ought to be | 


ſtudied. | 

LOUIS X. (Hutin) very fevere., ©. 4.7 
PHILIP V. (the Long) wanted time. 

CHARLES IV. (the Fair) | 


PHILIP VI. (YO) unfortunate api the 
Engliſh, - 


JOHN had well nigh OF bot Pranks... KR 


KISS 


| n VI. 


CHARLES V. (the TOY FIRES the ure | 


SE $ID N 


(the Fat) increafed the royal power, 
imprudent, , unfortu- 


EE ²⁵ .1ͤ— —ͤ Ä — 
7 : 
ja 


* 
ye 2+ 


EMPERORS or GERMANY, 
25 the Time of Wenceſlas. 


e The Houſe of France loſt che empire and 


the crown of Germany on the death of the [emperor 


Louis IV., in 912. The Germans elected for 


1 their king Genes duke of e 12285 Was 4 


ſucceeded by 


HENRY I. (che Fowler) duke of 85 | 
OTHO. I. (the Great), ſon of . crowned by 
John XII., imitated Charlemagne, a : 
OTHO II. fon of Otho J. F 
OT HO III. fon of the preceding. 33 
HENRY II. of the ſame family.” 


, CONRAD II. of Franconia. 


HENRY III. fon of the -— Sg 
HENRY TV. fon of Henry III. 
HENRY V. ſon of H IV. 


„LOF HAIRE of Suplen urg. ee * 2 


CONRAD III. of SuABBIA. 
FRED ERIC I. (Barbaroſſa) nephew of Conne. 5 
HENRY VI. fon of Frederic. & 
PHILTP of the ſame houſm. Ts PEPE 
OT HO: IV. of Brunſ wic. 6 Vie 4 
FRE DE RIC II. fon of Henry VI. 
WILLIAM of Holland. 

RODOLPH of HayrsBurs. 
ADOLPH of Nassau. 

ALBERT I. of Auſtria. 

HENRY VII. of Luxemburg, 
LOUIS V. of Bavaria. [ona 
CHARLES IV. of Moravia, | '- © 
WENCESLAS fon of Charles IV. 
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KINGS OF ENGLAND, | + 
From the Norman Conqueſt to Henry Fo 


WILLIAM I. (the Cong ueror) - „ 
WILLIAM II. nan 2 > pa. king. af 
HENRY I. an able uſurper. nee. 
STEPHEN, another uſurper, leſs Gina. 175 
HENRY II. (Plantagenet) very powerful, but un- 


fortunate on account of the diſpute concerning ore 


ſiaſtical immunities. 
RICHARD I. a warrior without prudence. ov] 
JOHN (Lackland) ſtripped of his dominions in 
France by Philip Auguſtus; obliged to ſubmit to 


his barons; a voluntary vaſſal to the pope. 1 K 


HENRY III. a weak devotee, the ſport or? the. 


barons. 


EDWARD I., political and enterpriſing, con- 


quered Scotland. 


EDWARD II. a laye to his favourites, dethroned 0 


by his wife and ſon. 


E DWA R III. a glorious reign, fatal to France. 12 | 


RICHARD II. depoſed and aſſaſſinated. 


HENRY IV. an uſurper of merit, father. of - 
HENRY V., who cauſed ET hn to. be N 


king of France. e 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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